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BY  THE  LATE 

FOEBES  WmSLOW,  M.D.,  D.G.L  osoi^. 

ON  THE 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  MIND,  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

OF  INSANITY,  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE. 


1.  OBSCURE  DISEASES  of  the  BRAIN  and  MIND.     4th  Edition. 

2.  The  ANATOMY  of  SUICIDE. 

3.  LETTSOMIAN  LECTURES  on  INSANITY. 

4.  The  PLEA  of  INSANITY  In  CRIMINAL  CASES. 

5.  MEDICO-LEGAL    COMMENTS    on    the    INSANITY   of   BURANELLI, 

executed  for  Murder. 

6.  UNCONTROLLABLE  DRUNKENNESS  VIEWED  as  a  FORM  of  INSANITY. 

7.  JOURNAL  of  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE  and  MENTAL  PATHOLOGY. 

16  volumes.     From  1848  to  1863. 


'  Dr.  WiXPLOW  has,  for  many  years,  been  par  ercdlmce  the  workinfr  man  in  his  ovm  branch  of 
medical  inciuiry.  Whilst  his  contemporaries  have  rested  quietly  upon  their  oars  and  been  satisfied  with 
the  labours  ol'  past  years  and  the  worn-out  doctrines  of  obsolete  epochs,  this  indefatigable  physician  has, 
by  his  writings,  given  a  great  impetus  to  an  enlarged  and  liberal  study  of  the  philosophy  of  insanity, 
cerebral  pathology,  and  medical  psychology  ;  and  has,  by  his  untiring  and  imceasirig  labours  as  a 
physician  and  a  literary  man,  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  day  to  the  dissennnation  of 
an  improve!,  humane,  enlightened,  and  curative  treatment  of  the  insane.  He  is  a  medical  jurist  in 
obscure  and  disputed  cases  of  insanity;  a  sound,  practical  physician  at  the  bedside;  a  gentleman  of 
varied  and  exteneivc  reading,  and  of  high  literary  attainments  '-ZrtHce^ 
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A  Handbook  relating  to  the  Legal  Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Insane  in  the  Public  an  J 
•  Private  Asylums  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Con- 
tinent.    By  Ltttleton  S.  Winslow,  M.B.  and  M.L.  Cantab. ,    M.R.C.P.  Lond  ; 
D.C.L.  Oxon.     With  a  Preface  by  the  late  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D.,  D.C.L.  Oxon, 

CONTENTS. 
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Chapter  II. — Present  State  of  Lunacy  in  England  and  Wales. 
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as  to  the  filling  up  the  statement,  order,  and  medical  certificates,  with  a  list  of  all 
Private  Asylums  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

Chapter  VI. — Single  Patients.  This  chapter  refers'  to  placing  persons  of  unsound 
mind  under  proper  supervision  with  medical  men,  or  others  in  private  houses. 

Chapter  VII. — Pauper  Lunatics.  In  this  chapter  is  given  directions  for  the  admission 
of  paupers  into  County,  Private  Asylums,  or  Workhouses,  and  instructions  relative 
to  lunatics  wandering  at  large.  A  complete  list  of  all  County  and  Borough  Asylums 
is  given,  with  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  per  head. 

Chapter  VIII.— Commissions  in  Lunacy  and  Chancery  Lunatics.  This  chapter  gives 
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and  duties  of  Committees  of  person  and  estate. 

Chapter  IX.— St.  Luke's  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals.  This  chapter  contains  regu- 
lations respecting  the  admission  of  patients  into  these  institutions,  with  the  official 
forms  required  to  be  filled  up  previous  to  reception. 

Chapter  X. — Liabilities  Incurred  by  those  Concerned  in  the  Confinement  of 
Persons  Alleged  to  be  Insane.  Here  are  given  the  various  penalties  to  which 
medical  men  and  others  render  themselves  liable  for  infringement  of  the  law  in 
dealing  with  persons  of  unsound  mind,  with  an  epitome  of  cases  bearing  on  the 
subject. 

Chapter  XL — Lunacy  in  Scotland. 

Chapter  XII. — Lunacy  in  Ireland. 

Chapter  XIII. — Lunacy  in  France. 

Chapter  XIV. — Lunacy  in  Belgium. 

Chapter  XV. — Lunacy  in  Germany. 

Chapter  XVI. — Lunacy  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

These  chapters  contain  instructions  relative  to  the  admission  of  persons  of  unsound 
mind  into  the  Public  and  Private  Asylums  of  these  respective  countries,  with  a 
resume  of  the  Lunacy  Acts  and  complete  lists  of  the  Public  and  Private  Asylums 
and  statistics  of  insanity. 
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Chapter  XVII. — Lunacy  in  Russia. 

Chapter  XVIII. — Eecent  Lunacy  Statistics  and  Instbuctions.     This  chapter  contains 
information  extracted  from  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy's  Report  last  published. 

Chapter  XIX. — Definitions  and  Explanations  of  Tehms  geneeaixy  Used  to  Denote 
Various  Forms  of  Insanity. 

Appendix  I. — Lunacy  Act  1845,  8  &  9  Vict.  cap.  100. 

Appendix  II. — Lunacy  Act  1863,  16  &  17  Vict.  cap.  96. 
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Acts  are  given  in  extenso. 

Appendix  IV. — Forms    of    Notices    Respecting     Pauper    Lunatics    and    Lunatics 
Wandering  at  Large. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    REVIEWS. 

'  Tbe  busy  practitioner  will  find  pointed  out  in  this  volume  the  rocks  and  dangerous  quicksands  to 
be  avoided ;  in  other  words,  he  can  easily  ascertain  what  he  may  and  may  not  do  in  reference  to  the 
confinement  and  detention  of  persons  alleged  to  be  mentally  unsound,  and  fit  subjects  for  surveillance.' 

Extract  prom  Preface. 

'  We  may  safely  say  that  those  who  follow  the  instructions  given  will  not  have  to  plead  ignorance  of 
the  law  as  an  excuse  for  its  violation,  for  they  will  find  in  it  fuU  and  precise  directions  as  to  all  they 
need  to  know  respecting  the  care  of  the  insane,  either  in  pubUc  institutions  or  in  private  houses,  while  a 
very  copious  index  will  enable  tbem  at  any  moment  to  turn  to  the  point  they  may  desire  to  refer  to.' 

Medical  Press  and  Cikcl'lar. 

'  We  anticipate  that  it  will  become  the  vade  mecum  of  practitioners  in  lunacy.' — Law  Times. 

'  It  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  to  embody  in  a  text-book  impoitant  facts  pertaining  to  insanity 
in  its  medico-legal  aspect.  As  a  faithful  guide  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  treatment  of  lunatics, 
private  and  public,  it  is  most  invaluable.  This  work  will  be  as  essential  to  the  physician  and  lawj'er  as 
the  "  Medical  Directory  "  and  •'  Law  List "  are  to  members  of  those  professions.  It  should  be  found  in 
the  library  of  every  barrister  and  solicitor,  as  well  as  physicians  and  surgeons.  It  constitutes  a  complete 
vade  mecum  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  A  clear  exposition  of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
connected  with  the  confinement  of  persons  alleged  to  be  insane  is  given,  and  plain  and  easily  understood 
instructions  are  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  medical  men  when  called  upon  to  assist  in  placing  under 
legal  restraint  persons  alleged  to  be  insane,  unfit  to  be  at  large,  or  to  manage  their  property.' 

John  Brix. 

'Under  the  modest  title  of  "A  Manual  of  Lmiacy,"  Dr.  Lyttleton  Winslow  has  published  a  work 
which  is  not  only  a  handbook,  but  a  comprehensive  digest  of  every  subject  connected  with  the  legal  care 
of  the  insane.'— Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

'  The  book  is  a  most  useful  compendium  of  knowledge  on  a  subject  on  which  most  medical  men  are 
called  upon  occasionally  to  act  promptly,  where  the  want  of  such  a  book  of  reference  may  lead,  as  it 
often  has  led,  to  serious  trouble.' — British  Medical  Journal. 

'  This  Manual  will  supply  a  want  long  felt.'— The  Doctor. 

'  It  is  certainly  the  best  book  on  the  subject  that  has  been  published  for  the  purpose  of  general 
information  on  this  painful  but  deeply  interesting  subject.  The  contents  of  the  work  are  very  varied 
and  interesting,  and  in  style  it  is  easy  and  clear.' — Law  Magazine. 

'  There  is  no  more  honoured  name  connected  with  the  humane  and  intelligent  treatment  of  insanity 
than  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  who,  in  a  preface  to  the  "  Manual "  written  shortly  before  his 
death,  introduces  it  to  the  members  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions  as  "  the  first  dash  into  literature  " 
of  his  son  and  successor,  upon  whom  we  are  glad  to  find  the  mantle  of  his  father's  literary  and  scientific 
fame  has  so  early  descended.  The  Manual  is  a  most  careful  compilation,  and  displays  a  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge  derived  from  the  study  of  medico-psycholngical  literature,  and  also  from  practical 
experience  regarding  the  laws  regidating  asylums  and  the  confinement  of  insane  persons.  In  it  will  be 
found  everything  that  a  medical  man  is  required  to  know  in  regard  to  the  legal  confinement  of  persons 
alleged  to  be  of  unsound  mind  ;  and  as  a  book  of  referen,^  to  la«  yers,  as  well  as  to  all  persons  interested 
in  the  legal  care  of  the  insane,  the  Manual  and  Chart  will  be  found  of  great  use  and  value.  The  "  Chart " 
is  got  up  in  the  form  of  a  well  mounted  sheet  almanack,  ftnd,  containing  a  synopsis  of  the  Lunacy  Acts 
and  practical  directions  tor  immediate  action  in  ever}'  emergency,  will  doubtless  find  a  place  on  tlie  walls 
of  all  licensed  or  unlicensed  houses  where  persons  of  unsound  mind  iire  confined.' — Morning  Post. 

'  We  can  safely  recommend  this  volume,  which  is  written  in  a  clear,  succinct  style,  as  a  valuable, 
even  indispensable,  vcufe  mecum  to  superintendents  of  asylums,  medical  ))ractitioners,  lawyers,  guardiane 
of  the  poor,  and  to  all  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  concerned,  and  who  are  not  ?  in  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  affecting  the  insane.'— Dumkiubs  and  Galloway  Standard. 
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16mo.  price  Is. 

HANDBOOK    FOR    ATTENDANTS 

ON   THE   INSANE. 

CONTENTS. 


1.  Legal    Meaning    of    'Attendants'     in 

Lunacy  Acts. 

2.  Commissioners'  Eemarks  on  Duties  of 

Attendants. 

3.  Eecord  of  Attendants. 

4.  Liabilities  of  Attendants : 

o  Ill-Treatment  of  Patients. 

)3  Aiding  at  an  Escape  of  a  Patient. 

5.  Mechanical  Eestraint  and  Seclusion. 

6.  Steps  necessary  for  Admission  of  Patients 

into  Asylums. 

7.  Legal  Documents  for  Admission. 

8.  Important  Facts  connected  with  Medical 

Certificates. 


9.  Special  Instructions  for  Attendants  : 
a  The  Day  Attendant. 
j8  The  Night  Attendant. 

10.  Convulsive    Attacks,    Premonitory 

Symptoms : 
a  Epilepsy. 
/3  Hysteria. 
7  Apoplexy. 

1 1 .  Management  of  Paralytic  Cases. 

12.  Kulesof  the  Bath. 

13.  Death  of  Patients. 

1 4.  Kefusal  of  Food. 

15.  List  of  Private  and  Public  Asylums. 


'  A  very  useful  and  practical  little  book,  carefully  put  together  and  of  small  handiness.  It  would  we 
should  tliink,  be  found  to  be  very  available  for  the  information  and  more  complete  training  of  attendants 
on  the  insane,  whether  in  asylums  or  in  private  life.' — British  Medical  Journal. 

'  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  useful  little  handbook  in  the  possession  of  all  asylimi  attendants.  It 
gives  them  concise  and  reUable  du-ections  as  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities.' — The  Doctor. 

'  A  convenient  little  book.    The  directions  are  singularly  terse,  prudent,  and  humane.' 

Public  Opinion. 

'  His  little  book  will  be  invaluable  to  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ;  principally  for  its 
lucid  exposition  of  the  law  as  affecting  their  regulations  towards  those  under  their  charge.' 

Morning  Advertiser. 


SPIRITUALISTIC    MADNESS. 

Price  Is. 

'  Dr.  WiNSLow's  interesting  pamphlet  has  not  been  published  before  it  is  wanted.' 

Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

'  "We  trust  that  it  will  be  widely  read,  and  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  many  persona 
from  giving  their  minds  to  this  dangerous  delusion.' — Students'  JoURJf al. 

'  A  vigorous  and  instructive  denunciation  of  spiritualism.' — The  Broad  AeroW. 

'  A  very  interesting  pamphlet.'— The  World. 

'  A  clever  exposure  of  the  humbug  of  spiritualism.'— John  Bull. 

'  Dr.  WiNSLOW  has  done  good  service  by  the  timely  publication  of  this  brochure^ 

Lancaster  Observer. 

'  It  is  a  trumpet-blast  to  summon  all  those  of  moderate  minds,  of  rational  convictions,  of  humble 
faith,  and  unsuperstitious  sentiments,  to  join  in  a  firm  stand  against  what  he  signalises  as  the  common 
enemy  of  reason.' — Dumfries  and  Galloway  Standard. 
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Varnished,  mounted  on  canvas  and  rollers,  price  4s.  6d. ;  unmounted.  Is.  6d. 

A  LUNACY  CHAET: 

Being  a  Synopsis  of  the  Lunacy  Acts,  and  having  special  reference  to  the 
Management  and  Care  of  Persons  of  Unsound  Mind. 

fhe  Chart  is  Varnished   and  Mounted   on   Canvas   and  Rollers  and  is  arranged 

in  the  following  manner: — 


1.  Lunacy  Officers  of  the  Crown. 

2.  Qualifications   and  Functions  of  the 

Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 

3.  The   Law   in   reference    to    Licenses 

granted  to  Asylums. 

4.  The  Law  in  reference  to  the  General 

Management  of  Asylums. 
6.  The  Law  in  reference  to  Admissions, 
Escapes,  Deaths,  Discharges,  of  Pri- 
vate Patients,  &c. 

6.  Visitation  of  Commissioners. 

7.  Temporary  Leave  of  Absence,  Trans- 

fer of  Patients. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Editor  to  give  a  clear  exposition  of  the  law  upon  all 
these  important  points,  free  from  all  the  verbiage  which  usually  obscures  the  precise  and 
legal  signification  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  often  renders  doubtful  the  intentions  of 
the  Legislature.  The  Chart  is  so  printed  that  it  can  be  hung  up,  like  a  Map,  against 
the  wall. 


8.  Attendants  in  Licensed  Houses. 

9.  Boarders  in  Licensed  Houses. 

10.  Single  Patients  in  Unlicensed  Houses. 

11.  Pauper  Lunatics  in  Asylums. 

12.  Chancery  Lunatics. 

13.  Lunatics  Wandering  at  Large. 

14.  Present  Condition  of  Lunacy  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

15.  List  of  Metropolitan  Private  Asylums. 

16.  List  of  Provincial  Private  Asylums. 

17.  United  Counties   and  Borough  Asy- 
lums. 


'  Dr.  Winslow  has  published  a  "Lunacy  Chart,"  containing  a  synopsis  of  the  Lunacy  Acts  having 
sijecial  reference  to  the  management  and  care  of  persons  of  unsound  mind.  The  Chart  is  framed  and 
intended  to  hang  up  in  a  room.    It  will  be  found  extremely  useful  for  immediate  and  hasty  reference.' 

Lancet. 

'  This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  Chart,  comprising  in  a  small  compass,  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
information  relative  to  the  legal  care  of  the  insane,  and  a  list  of  all  the  county  and  private  Asylums  in 
England  and  Wales.  It  wUl  be  found  a  most  ready  means  of  reference  for  a  medical  man  called  to  act 
promptly  in  a  case  of  emergency.  It  is  very  neatly  got  up,  and  can  be  easily  hung  on  the  wall  of  a 
consulting-room,  and,  being  thus  always  at  hand,  will  save  much  time  anh  trouble  in  searching  for  books 
among  the  bookshelves.'— Medical  Times  anjj  Gazette. 
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Art.  I.— THOMAS  CAHLYLE  VIEWED  PSYCHOLOGICALLY. 

A  HOWL  echoed  from  John-o'-Grroat's  to  Land's  End  on  the 
posthumous  publication  of  the  "Reminiscences  of  Thomas 
('aiiyle."  Tliis  cry  of  pain  and  indignation  arose  from  those 
who  had  abruptly  seen  an  idol  which  tliey  had  been  accustomed 
to  reverence  as  arrayed  in  all  pomp  and  power  and  majesty, 
desecrated,  denuded,  and  exposed  as  a  coarse,  rough-hewn,  and 
somewhat  unattractive  block ;  from  others  who  liad  been  the 
f(^llow- worshippers  with  these  idolaters  when  the  object  of  their 
reverence  was  deseci-ated  and  broken  by  Iconoclasts  of  their  own 
creed ;  and  from  others  who,  less  entluisiastic  in  tlieir  senti- 
ments, experienced  disappointment  on  the  premature  disclosure 
of  attributes  and  circumstances  utterly  irreconcilable  with,  the 
object  of  their  intellectual  regard.  Among  the  latter  I  would 
feel  disposed  to  range  myself,  regarding  Carlyle  as  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  thinkers  of  our  age,  if  not  a  man  of  exalted 
genius ;  but  as  further  conceiving  his  powerful  mind  to  be 
warped,  unregulated,  and  eccentric — or,  say,  in  some  of  its  phases, 
eccentric.  It  would  be  foreign  from  my  purpose  and  my 
feelings  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  unseemly  internecine 
squabble  existing  between  his  friends  and  relatives  as  to  tlie 
time  and  mode  in  whicli  his  literary  remains  shoidd  Ijave  been 
brought  before  tlie  public.  My  impression  is  that  the  airthor 
of  these  memorials  did  not  intend  that  they  should  see  the 
light  unrevised,  perhaps  expurgated  ;  but  such  as  they  now  are, 
I  shall,  in  ray  analysis  of  the  lifelong  mental  condition  of 
Carlyle,  confine  myself  exclusively,  almost  rigidly,  to  the  facts 
and  iUustrations  which  they  contain  ;  as  my  impression  is  that 
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the  published  works  of  Carlyle  may,  in  many  respects,  be 
accepted  as  his  holiday  attire,  elaborated  and .  finished  with 
extreme  care  and  difficulty  and  pain,  deserving  the  designation 
of  the  pangs  of  literary  parturition  ;  or  that  in  many  cases  his 
works .  rnay  be  compared  to  his  war-paint,  seeing  that  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  were  more  freely  used  than  is 
consistent  with  the  general  character  and  tendencies  of  the 
writer.  In  employing  such  materials  it  will  be  absolutely 
essential  to  our  purpose  to  quote  the  very  words  of  some  of 
the  multitudinous  biographers  and  critics  in  order  to  secure 
a  sufficient  amount  of  accuracy  and  evidence,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  personal  bias ;  but  every  effort  shall  be  made  to 
represent  the  materials  provided,  scanty  though  they  be,  in  all 
kindness  and  sympathy  as  well  as  in  philosophical  discrimination. 
I  must  claim  the  credence  as  well  as  the  indidgence  of  my 
readers  as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  quotations  and  extracts  which  I 
must  unavoidably  introduce  into  the  text,  as  the  employment  of 
references,  inverted  commas,  &c,,  would  prove  not  merely  per- 
plexing, but  would  utterly  destroy  the  continuity  of  the  state- 
ment. The  paucity  and  the  rudeness  of  tlie  aspects  in  whicli 
Carlyle  has  represented  himself  in  his  "  Eeminiscences "  mny 
be  fairly  attributed  to  his  conviction  that  he  was  merely  pre- 
paring the  outlines  of  an  autobiography.  But  why  JMr. 
Froude,  who  is  a  man  high  in  culture,  fine  taste,  and  literary 
tact,  should  have  permitted  such  an  imperfect  sketch,  such  a 
mere  skeleton,  to  be  obtruded  upon  those  who  admired  and  those 
wlio  did  not  admire  the  author — even  before  the  "  wee  crimson- 
tipped  flower,"  the  only  funeral  wreath  that  was  permitted  in 
Ecclefechan  churchyard,  could  have  "glinted"  on  the  sage's 
grave — is  incomprehensible. 

The  future  sage  of  Chelsea  was  one  of  nine  children  of  a 
stalwart,  reticent,  respectable,  but  rather  repulsive  yeoman,  who 
plied  in  succession  the  trades  of  farm-servant,  mason,  and 
farmer,  in  an  obscure  but  romantic  valley  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  He  belonged  to  a  family  possessed  of  great  muscular 
t'trength,  displaying  much  eccentricity,  and,  occasionally,  the 
pugnacity  and  violent  habits  which  characterised  the  borderers 
in  the  debatable  land  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
The  tide  of  hereditary  tendencies  thus  originated  may  have 
been  swelled  by  the  insanity  of  Carlyle's  mother,  who  was 
deranged  for  some  time,  removed  from  home,  and,  even  after  her 
return,  spoke  absurdly  and  incoherently.  Her  child  was  a 
small,  large-headed  boy  of  singular  precocity,  being  able  to 
epeak  when  fifteen  months  old,  could  repeat  the  heads  of  any 
sermon  to  which  he  listened,  at  a  time  when  such  discourses 
were  prodigiously  long  and  prosaic,  and  performed  many  other 
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feats  in  which  memory  pla,yed  the  most  conspicuous  part.  It 
is  recounted  that  he  became  the  pet  of  a  village  dame,  who 
carried  him  much  to  and  fro  in  the  village,  and,  doubtles?:, 
imparted  much  of  that  folk-lore  which  was  then  prevalent  in 
the  district ;  and,  from  a  trustworthy  authority,  we  learn  that 
she  always  regarded  him  as  a  thoughtful  and  studious  child, 
who  mixed  little  with  the  village  children,  or  even  with  his  own 
brothers  or  sisters,  having  a  greater  relish  for  the  society  of  his 
grandfather  and  other  grown-up  people,  and  who  was  fond  of 
roaming  about  the  fields  and  hills,  always  with  a  book  in  his 
hand. 

It  would  be  rash  to  connect  this  prematurity  in  age  and 
habits  with  the  early  intellectual  development  recorded ;  but,  in 
all  cases  of  rapid  enlargement  of  the  brain,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  there  is  a  tendency  to  irregular  evolution  of  its 
vai'ious  parts,  to  cerebral  irritations  of  various  origin,  as  well  as 
with  rare  psychical  qualities.  Before  reaching  his  eighth  year, 
and  in  the  marvellously  brief  period  of  three  months,  it  is 
affirmed  that  he  mastered  Virgil  and  Horace,  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  his  clergyman's  son,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  astonish 
his  teachers  on  going  to  school  in  the  neighbouring  village.  His 
physical  strength  does  not  appear  to  have  kept  pace  with  the 
advancement  of  his  knowledge.  He  was  puny,  or  dwarfish,  and 
his  inferiority  to  his  companions  provoked  that  cruel  tyranny 
which  even  boys  are  prone  to  exercise  over  those  who  are  more 
defective  or  defenceless  than  themselves,  and  which  inflicted 
upon  Carlyle  miseries  and  feelings  of  retaliation  which  were 
never  obliterated,  and  which,  poisoning  the  very  fountain-head 
of  gentleness  and  brotherhood,  may  have  embittered  his  inter- 
course with  many  classes  of  his  fellow-men.  During  his  attend- 
ance in  this  humble  academy,  two  events,  important  to  him, 
occurred.  He  formed  a  boyish  friendship  with  the  only  indi- 
vidual whom  he  seems  to  have  sincerely  and  permanently  loved. 
This  was  Edward  Irving,  who  seems  to  have  shared  in  his  lite- 
rary tastes,  as  well  as  in  his  patriotism,  and  to  have  preserved  a 
certain  influence  over  his  feelings,  although  unfortunately  not 
over  his  religious  opinions,  almost  throughout  their  mutual  lives, 
and  until  the  preacher  became  first  an  enthusiast,  then  a  fanatic, 
and  ultimately  a  theomaniac.  The  utterance  of  Mrs.  Carlyle 
herself  is  almost  prophetic  when  she  says,  "  It  was  mostly  mad 
people  who  came  running  after  Carlyle;"  but  although  the 
setting  sun  of  the  career  of  both  was  obscured  by  gloom  or 
positive  darkness,  there  was  neither  similarity  nor  identification 
in  the  clouds  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  The  second 
event  alluded  to  consisted  in  his  first  tasting  of  tlie  sweets  ol 
fictitious  literature,  most  strictly   prohibited  by  his  father  as 
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frivolous,  pernicious,  and  profane ;  his  introduction  to  this  for- 
bidden honey  having  consisted  in  securing  an  odd  volume  of 
"  Roderick  Random,"  and  in  devouring  it  in  solitude  in  the 
fields,  while  his  more  natural  schoolfellows  were  enjoying  the 
boisterous  attractions  of  the  playground.  He  ever  regarded 
Smollett  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  pure  English  style  ; 
and  without  venturing  upon  any  disputation  as  to  his  correct- 
ness, we  may  conjecture  that  this  early  impression  and  opinion 
— the  quaint,  gloomy,  transcendental  theology  taught  him  from 
the  pulpit — as  well  as  his  subsequent  devotion  to  the  German 
language,  may  have  mainly  contributed  to  build  up  that 
obscure,  involved,  and  parenthetical  style  of  thought  and 
phraseology  which  afterwards  became  habitual.  His  un- 
familiarity  with  the  best  specimens  of  the  poets  and  novelists 
may  have  prevented  him  from  euphemising  the  uncouth  Doric 
in  which  his  tongue  learned  to  syllabalise  his  thoughts ;  but 
there  were  other  factors  at  work  in  preventing  him  from  draw- 
ing waters  in  the  well  of  "  English  undefiled "  and  in 
selecting  new  or  more  attractive  forms  of  expression.  The  most 
culpable  of  these  was  an  apparent  antipathy  and  estrangement 
towards  the  classical  languages,  which  were  then  and  are  still 
conceived  to  lay  the  foundations  of  purity  and  perspicacity  in 
construction.  "  The  minister's  son  was  the  first  person  that 
ever  taught  me  Latin,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  he  laid  a 
very  great  curse  upon  me  in  so  doing.  I  think  it  is  likely  I 
should  have  been  a  wiser  man,  and  certainly  a  godlier  one,  if  I 
had  followed  in  my  father's  steps,  and  left  Greek  and  Latin  to 
the  fools  that  wanted  them." 

This  scathing,  matiue  condemnation  was  uttered  in  despite 
of  early  proficiency  and  subsequent  cvdtivation,  but  evidently 
without  appreciation,  or  rather  with  a  contempt  for  the  benefits 
which  he  had  himself  derived  from  such  studie?!.  It  is  possible 
that,  from  his  unfamiliarity  with  that  popular  literature  which 
must  have  fallen  under  his  notice,  if  it  did  not  attract  his 
admiration,  and  by  its  wide  divergence  from  the  standard 
which  he  had  created  for  himself  arose  his  imiorance  or  silence 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  to  such  causes  may  be  traced  his 
contempt  for  the  poets  and  philosophers  and  litterateurs,  who 
adorned  the  age  of  which  he  was  himself  a  prominent  orna- 
ment, but  whom  he  denounces  in  such  terms  as — "  Our  current 
literature  is  like  our  current  life,  made  up  of  shams,  hypocrisies, 
counterfeits,  deceits,  and  lies." 

Independently,  or  ratlier  in  addition  to  such  considerations  as 
explanatory  of  the  great  obtuseness  or  disregard  of  the  sage  towards 
the  most  sublime  efforts  of  genius,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
there  was  a  radical,  probably  a  congenital   defect  or  inappetency 
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for  music,  painting,  art,  and  architecture,  to  such  an  extent  in 
reference  to  the  latter,  that,  when  gazing  on  the  glories  of  York 
Cathedral,  he  bluntly  confessed  his  wonder  that  men  could  collect 
and  heap-up  such  piles  of  stones.    But  did  he  even  receive  impres- 
sions of  beauty  or   sublimity  from  external  nature  ?     We  can 
recollect  one  glance  almost  of  inspiration  when  gazing  down 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Nith  from  his  hermitage  in  the  wilds, 
where    he  had  buried  himself  in  order  to  compose  a  crooked 
travesty  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  the  world    in 
general,  under  the  title  of  "  Sartor  Kesartus  "  ;  but,  in  general, 
tlie  light  which  shines  in  upon  his  consciousness,  or  blazes  out 
from  iiis  imagination,  is  lurid,  while  his  landscapes  are  volcanic, 
sulphureous,  phlegothonic,  the  reflections  of  the  pain  and  irri- 
tation created  by  dyspepsia  and  stomachic  disease.     A  rainbow 
rarely  spanned  his    murky  cloudland  ;  and   yet  the    writhing 
hypochondriac  was  conscious  that  his  one  and  only  function  in 
life  required  for  its  happy  pursuit  health  and  robustness.     He 
appeared  to  be  charmed  with  the  pleasing  aspect  and  arrange- 
ment   of    his    drawing-room,  created  by  the  delicate  taste  or 
sense  of  comfort  of  his  wife;  but   the    suspicion  is  allowable 
that  he  valued  this  evening  resort  as  much  for  its  comfort,  his 
squatting  on  the  rug,  his  tobacco,  and  the  presence  of  a  good 
Hstener,  as  for  its  elegance  and  beauty.     From  his  infancy  a 
soil  appears  to  have  been  preparing  for  the  sowing  of  that  seed 
which  was  calculated  to  darken  and  disfigure  even  a  genial 
and  generous  disposition.     If  his  schoolboy  days  at  Annan  were 
Tjald  and   barren,  except  in  friendship,  his  home  was  equally 
unattractive ;    during  his  early   years    it  was    poverty    almost 
penury-stricken,  and   destitute  of  almost  all  the  feelings  and 
pleasant  amenities  which  constitute   the  happiness  and  much 
of  the  primary  education  of  childhood.     There  was,  indeed,  one 
redeeming  and  beautifying  presence  which  must  have  irradiated 
his  budding  thoughts  and  emotions  in  the  love  and  companion- 
ship of  his  mother,  which  he  seems    to   have  treasured   with 
religious  tenacity  throughout  life.     She  confessed  that  she  did 
not  understand  "  Tam's  tricks,"  but  she  evidently  understood, 
supported,  and  strengthened  the  child,  and  identified  herself 
with  his  inner  soul ;  for  even  on  the  verge  of  life  he  not  only 
often  repeated  her  name,  but  bemoaned  the  absence  of  sucli  a 
relationship.     Yet  this  loved  and  trusted  guide  uttered  words 
tantamount    to   a   confession  that   her   cliarge    was   somewhat 
refractory,  violent,  and  unmanageable. 

His  father  was  cold  and  stern  ;  and  although  he  did  not 
either  understand  or  projjerly  estimate  liis  ])oy,  he  desired  to 
cast  him  in  his  own  iron  mould.  He  is  said  to  have  seemed  as 
if  he  were  walled  i  u  ;  he  had  not  the  free  means  to  unbosom 
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himself.  It  seemed  as  if  an  atmosphere  of  fear  repelled  us 
from  him.  Yet  awe,  or  reverence,  or  fear,  so  mystified  and 
misled  the  son,  to  whom  his  ambition  prescribed  nothinij 
higher  than  husbandry  or  orthodoxy,  that,  as  if  vmder  the 
influence  of  superstition,  he  magnified  his  father's  attitude  and 
qualities  into  a  Titanic  aspect,  and  regarded  him  as  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  grandest  of  Scotland's  sons,  Kobert 
Bm-ns.  This  comparison,  it  is  charitably  supposed,  was  made 
before  Carlyle  had  read,  or  read  with  discrimination,  the  works 
of  the  ploughman  poet.  This  guardian  attempted  to  bend  the 
youthful  will  to  his  own  settled  purpose,  but  then,  as  subse- 
quently, signally  failed.  Such  divergences,  perhaps,  at  first 
amounted  to  little  more  than  the  opposing  tastes  and  tendencies 
elicited  in  a  domestic  controversy  carried  on  by  friendly 
antagonists  around  the  cottage  fireside  on  a  winter's  evening, 
recalling  the  family  circle  in  the  "  Cotter's  Saturda}'  Night ; " 
but  they  deepened  and  widened  as  life  rolled  on,  and  as  its 
issues  became  graver  and  grander.  The  patriarch  was  .inevitably 
disappointed  that  he  could  not  inspire  his  son  with  the 
reverence  or  the  holy  zeal  of  becoming  a  pastor  in  the  dissenting 
sect  to  which  he  belonged,  or  a  revised  covenanter,,  and,  it 
might  be,  the  shepherd  of  the  flock,  to  mingle  with  which  he 
weekly  marshalled  his  numerous  progeny  in  the  bare  and 
humble  chapel  where  they  worshipped,  and  where  a  chronic, 
dispute  was  sustained  as  to  whether  blinds  should  be  provided 
for  the  windows,  having,  as  it  was  solemnly  argued,  the  effect 
of  shutting  out  light  from  the  temple  of  Deity.  But  this  dis- 
appointment engendered  no  niggard  spirit  in  the  parent,  for,, 
although  never  possessing  more  than  £100  in  his  life,  his 
scanty  means  enabled  the  aspiring  genius  to  matriculate  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  although  it  is  surmised  the  expenses  of 
his  curriculum  must  have  been  partly  contributed  to  from  private 
tuition.  As  a  student  he  was,  doubtless,  industrious  and  hard- 
working, and  the  anecdote  has  been  preserved  that  in  the  library 
he  was  regarded  as  an  insatiable  glutton  in  reading,  although  un- 
fortunately the  precise  nature  of  the  diet  selected  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  his  appetite 
was  omnivorous.  It  is  illustrative  of  the  encroachment  of  the 
spirit  of  egoism,  solitariness,  and  of  subjective  life,  that  during 
this  and  a  subsequent  period  of  residence  in  Edinbm'gh,  com- 
paratively little  is  known  of  his  pursuits  or  companions.  This 
period  was  marked,  not  merely  by  unremitting  mental  toil,  but 
lay  a  crisis  which,  it  is  almost  certain,  exercised  a  powerful  and 
detrimental  effect  upon  his  constitution  and  character,  lie  had 
been  destined,  perhaps  from  his  cradle,  but  certainly  from  the 
domestic  deliberatings  and  disputations  of  his  family,  to  be  a 
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minister.     "  But  now  that  I  had  gained  man's  estate,  I  was  not 
sure  that  I  believed  the  doctrines   of  my  father's  kirk  ;  and  it 
was  needfid  I  should  now  settle  it.     And  so  I  entered  into  my 
chamber  and  closed   the  door,   and  around  me  there  came  a 
trooping  throng  of  phantasms  dire  from  the  abysmal   depths  of 
nethermost  perdition.     Doubt,    Fear,   Unbelief,  jNIockery,  and 
Scorn  were  there,  and  I  arose  and  wrestled  with  them  in  travail 
and  agony  of  spirit.     Whether  I  ate  I  know  not ;  whether  I 
slept  I  know  not ;  I  only  know  that  when  I  came  forth  again  it 
was  v\ith  the  direful  persuasion  that  I  was  the  miserable  owner 
of  a  diabolical  arrangement  called  a  stomach  ;  and  I  have  never 
been  free  from   tliat  knowledge  from  that  hour  to  this,  and  I 
suppose  that  I  never  shall  be  until  I  am  laid  in  my  grave." 
Other  annotators  have  darkened  this  already  gloomy  picture,  and 
have  written  that  the  most  brilliant  years  of  youth  and  early 
manhood  were  overshadowed  to  him  by  doubt  as  to  bis  own  voca- 
tion in  life,  by  repugnance  to  the  pursuits  that  lay  before  him, 
by  dyspepsia  which  never  left  him,  by  despondency,  by  hypo- 
cliondriasis.     But  we  deeply  regret  to  confess  that  this  melan- 
choly chapter  in  Carlyle's  history  is  not  exhausted.     He  not  only 
repudiated  all  connection  with  his  father's  creed  and  churcli, 
but  Irving  drew  from  him,  in  the  gentlest  manner,  the  confession 
that  he  did  not  think  as  his  companion  did  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  he  ever  could  or  would. 
Do  we  blame  the  still  youthful  philosopher  for  his  scepti- 
cism?    Should  we  blame  the  colour-blind  for  his  inability  to 
perceive  the  most  luminous  and  beautiful  rays  in  the  spectrum  ? 
Both  are  mentally  incapable  of   seeing  and  embracing  truths 
which  are   patent,   even   forced   upon  the  attention  of   much 
inferior  minds.     Tliere  are  individuals  originally  so  constituted 
that  they  fail    to    conceive  a   Creator  or  Saviour ;    there  are 
others  in  whom  such  conceptions  have  been   blotted    out  by 
disease ;  and  still  others  who,  labouring  under  mental  perver- 
sity, feel  antagonism  for  Divine  truth,  defy  the  Author  of  their 
sufferings-  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  Being,  and  argue  against 
the  possibility  of   such  an  arrangement  in  relation    to  them- 
selves.     This    intellectual    rebellion    is    often    encountered    in 
forms  of  religious  and    misanthropical   melancholia.     Carlyle 
has  written  of  his  own  conversion  soberly,  and  in  what  appears  to 
us  appropriate  language — certainly  in  no  satirical  spirit — a  con- 
dition probably  altogether  evanescent.     He    addressed  a  long 
communication  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  which  is  vague  and  vapoury, 
realising  his  own  or  Goethe's  sneer  as  to  thinking  about  thinking, 
and  which  certainly  leaves  the  subject  nearly  as  he  found  it, 
and  his  own  convictions  hazy  and  undeclared.     His  orbit  seems 
to  have  been  far  outside  and  beyond  such  discussions,  and  to  have 
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guided  him  or  constrained  him  into  altitudes  or  abysses  where 
the  human  intellectual  eye  could  not  follow,  nor  the  human  mind 
calculate.  This  gloom  and  confusion  was  doubtless  the  light  in 
which  he  lived,  the  colouring  imparted  by  his  malady  to  the 
most  insignificant  as  well  as  to  the  most  sacred  of  the  impres- 
sions made  on  his  consciousness  ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  this  sciolist — and  I  hope  he  was  nothing  more — had  not 
recorded  a  clear,  coherent,  and  precise  declaration  of  his  diffi- 
culties and  uncertainties  of  what  he  accepted  and  what  he  re- 
jected, of  the  dogmata  upon  which  other  men  rest,  and  has  left 
his  admirers  as  well  as  his  detractors  to  guess  at  his  creed,  or  his 
want  of  it,  and  to  attribute  his  extravagances  and  evasions  to 
the  ramblings  and  ravings  of  alienation. 

It  is  marvellous  that,  when  rejecting  the  faith  of  his  father, 
or  recoiling  from  the  forms  of  worship  in  which  he  participated, 
he  did  not  seek  for  truth  under  some  other  new  aspect  in 
one  of  the  many  creeds  or  rituals  which  were  accessible  around. 
It  is  equally  marvellous  tliat  he  should  have  remained  stolid 
and  uninspired  by  the  persuasiveness  of  external  nature,  by  the 
pensive  sympathy  and  unobtrusive  piety  and  example  of  his 
mother,  that  he  should  not  have  sought,  or  sought  ineffectually, 
for  enlightenment  or  consolation  from  the  philosophical  authori- 
ties with  which  he  must  have  been  familiar ;  but,  failing  to  draw 
knowledge  from  such  sources,  his  mind  seems  to  have  remained 
a  blank,  and  unimpressionable  by  religious  truth.  He  often 
expatiates  upon  profundities,  immensities,  eternities,  employing 
the  magniloquent  sesquipedalian  words,  not  in  order  to  mystify 
his  readers,  but  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  deceiving  himself. 
Some  of  his  writings  betray,  in  epithets  and  phrases,  the  indeli- 
bility of  early  religious  forms  of  expression  ;  but  these  are  the 
relics  of  a  former  world ;  they  are  merely  remembered  sounds, 
and  form  no  part  nor  portion  of  the  inner  reflecting  man  ;  in- 
deed, that  he  turned  from  the  influence  of  such  holy  memories 
may  be  suspected  from  the  narrative  that,  on  arriving  towards 
evening  at  the  door  of  his  father's  cottage,  and  finding  from  the 
chant  of  "  Plaintive  Martyrs,"  or  some  equally  familiar  sound 
from  within,  that  the  family  was  engaged  in  worship,  he  did  not 
join  them,  nor  kneel  in  humble  reverence,  at  least,  of  early 
teaching  by  those  who  in  all  sincerity  and  simplicity,  if  not  in 
wisdom,  had  attempted  to  train  his  childish  mind  to  the  con- 
ception that  there  was  a  Being  outside  mind,  to  the  conception 
that  there  was  a  Being  outside  himself,  above  himself,  more 
powerful  than  himself,  and,  so  far  as  his  thoughts  or  even 
imagination  could  reach,  omnipotent. 

But  we  are  disposed  to  find,  in  the  terrible  religious  cataclysm 
incorporated  with  his  autobiography,  other  results  than  mere 
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infidelity,  or,  to  use  a  softer  term,  intellectual  doubt  and  dark- 
ness. We  imagine  that  his  whole  nature  underwent  a  change, 
not  assuredly  sudden  nor  rapid,  but  that  long-continued  attec- 
tions  of  the  digestive  and  nutritive  organs,  although  compatible 
with,  life  and  energy  and  lucidity  in  certain  departments  of 
cogitation,  must  have  sapped  and  altered  the  foundations  of  his 
original  intellectual  constitution,  and  have  eventuated  in  pheno- 
mena which  may  not  have  been  connected  in  the  opinions  of  those 
most  interested  in  his  career,  but  are  in  ours,  with  the  working 
and  fruits  of  his  studies,  his  supposed  discoveries  in  ethics,  and 
must  have  exercised  an  enormous  power  over  every  process  of 
ratiocination  or  reverie  in  which  he  engaged,  and  in  imparting 
not  merely  acrimony  and  jealousy  to  the  disposition  with  which 
he  viewed  all  surrounding  objects,  and  even  in  causing  a 
deviation  from  that  course  of  investigation  in  which  a  healthier 
judgment  or  imagination  would  have  prosecuted  research. 

Traces  of  acidity  and  ungeniality  may  be  noticed,  even  on 
his  own  confession,  in  early  years ;  but  it  was  not  until 
Valetudinarianism  had  penetrated  deeply  into  his  system  that 
the  revolution  occurred  which  altered  the  current  and  course 
of  his  thoughts,  and  even  modes  of  expression,  in  which  he 
became  the  Ishmael  of  literature,  and.  Titan  like,  hurled  his 
rocks  and  club  against  the  serene  sky  of  consecrated  usages, 
beliefs,  and  hopes,  proclaiming  everything,  save  his  own  rather 
obscure  interpretation,  to  be  sham  and  shoddy.  While  resi- 
dent in  Edinburgh,  his  first  literary  efforts  appear  to  have  been 
contributions  to  the  Encydopccdia,  a  translation  from  a  French 
mathematical  work,  and  a  poem  of  creditable  merit.  His  next 
advance  was  in  the  publication  of  three  articles,  entitled 
"Burns,"  "Thomson,"  and  "Characteristics,"  so  clear,  clever, 
and  consequential,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  they 
were  the  production  of  the  hand  who  wrote  "  Sartor  Resartus." 
With  exceptions  of  "  Wilhclra  Meister"  and  his  "  History  of  the 
French  Eevolution,"  all  his  subse(]uent  works  are  characterised 
by  the  features  which  we  shall  subsequently  investigate.  The 
former  book  was  enthusiastically  received,  perhaps  because  it 
discovered  to  English  readers  new  modes  of  thinking,  and  an 
introduction  to  new  thinkers.  The  latter  work  has  been  stig- 
matised as  a  rhapsody,  which,  however,  contains  many  passages 
of  brilliancy  and  force,  scenes  in  which  the  figures  are  artisti- 
cally grouped,  as  well  as  boldly  drawn ;  but  it  rarely  conde- 
scends to  plain  narrative  or  unimpassioned  estimate  of  character  ; 
it  is  unlike  history ;  and,  lastly,  had  it  not  been  preceded 
by  narratives  descriptive  of  the  actual  places,  personages, 
and  transactions  of  the  period,  it  could  not  have  been  com- 
prehended at  all.     In  the  northern  metropolis  he  was  the  friend 
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and  protege  of  Jeffrey  and  Brewster.  They  fed  both  his  love 
of  distinction  and  his  larder;  but  it  is  inexplicable  that  he 
should  have  formed  so  few  intimacies  or  connections  with  thf' 
crowds  of  poets,  philosophers,  wits,  and  wise  men,  who  at  that 
epoch  secured  and  justified  the  appellation  to  Auld  Keekie  ot 
the  Modern  Athens.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  politics  or 
personal  peculiarities  might  have  shut  out  Carlyle  from  Black- 
wood's coterie  or  the  Parliament  House  ;  but  his  isolation  in  the 
very  centre  of  authorship  is  difficult  to  understand.  From 
this  stag^e  in  his  progress  a  very  discernible  change  in  his  com- 
position in  many  of  his  convictions,  and,  in  all  probability, 
in  his  relations  to  society,  may  be  noticed,  nearly  contempo- 
raneous, it  should  be  marked,  with  the  aggravation  of  his 
stomachic  malady  and  nervous  irritability,  and  his  retirement 
to  the  highlands  of  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
elaboration  of  that  uncouth  metaphysical  romance,  "  Sartor 
Eesartus,"  which  probably  he  approached  with  the  same  sense 
of  loathing  and  compunction  that  attended  his  embodiment  of 
his  more  pretentious  historical  works.  Here  likewise  com- 
menced the  evolution  of  what  has  been  epigrammatically 
styled  the  "  Mirage  Philosophy,"  as  implied  to  the  melancholy 
impressions  of  dust,  rags,  shabbiness,  mildew,  and  cobwebs 
inhabited  by  monstrous  spiders,  which  constantly  crossed 
Carlyle's  imagination,  and  which  must,  even  to  a  cheerful 
nature,  which  he  was  not,  inevitably  have  caught  a  sympatheti- 
cally mournful,  if  not  dreary  hue.  It  is  confessed  that  this 
and  multiform  ideas  of  the  same  kind  were  derived  from  the 
transcendental  philosophy  of  Fichte,  which  is — 

"  That  all  things  which  we  see  or  work  with  in  this  earth, 
especially  we  ourselves  and  all  persons,  are  as  a  kind  of  vesture 
or  sensuous  appearance ;  that  under  all  these  lies,  as  the  essence 
of  them,  what  he  calls  the  Divine  Idea  of  the  World  ;  that  is, 
the  reality  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  appearance.  To  the 
mass  of  men,  no  such  Divine  Idea  is  recognisable  in  the  world  ; 
they  live  merely,"  says  Fichte,  "among  the  superficialities, 
practicalities,  and  shows  of  the  world,  not  dreaming  that  there 
is  anything  divine  under  them." 

Such  sentences  as  this,  where  the  sense  is  evasive,  or  where 
the  meaning  escapes  our  penetration,  justify  the  impression 
that  when  we  find,  as  we  sometimes  do,  that  the  style  continues 
while  the  thinking  is  left  out,  the  marvel  becomes  a  prodigy  or 
an  incoherence. 

The  author  has  often  written  so  metaphorically  and  ellipti- 
cally  that  the  fault  may  be  ours  in  failing  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  a  mere  flourish  of  rhetoric,  a  truth,  or,  to  use 
Mr.  Fronde's  word,  a  delirium. 
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Some  time  since,  and  in  this  Series  (Vol.  IV.,  No.  2),  we 
preferred,  to  a  description  cf  the  mental  delirium  or  logo- 
diarrhoea  to  which  the  self-suicidal  Coleridge  had  reduced 
himself  by  his  psychical  habitudes  or  physical  habits,  to  quote  a 
portion  of  his  writings,  and  this  course  was  adopted  on  the  sug- 
gestion or  rather  by  the  aid  of  Carlyle.  There  was  in  the 
extract  no  positive  incoherence  and  but  slight  inconsequentiality, 
but  the  power  of  constructing  lucid  and  logical  statements 
seemed  to  have  escaped  the  writer,  who  was  carried  on  blindly 
and  blunderingly  through  mazes  of  words  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  unravel  and  to  a  point  which  vanished  into  thin 
air.  This  analysis  is  in  a  measure  applicable  to  the  following 
extracts  from  Carlyle,  and  which  have  been  cited  by  his  critic  as 
an  illustration  of  imaginative  power  and  inconsistency  : — 

"  Truly  it  may  be  said  the  Divinity  has  withdrawn  from  the 
earth,  or  veils  Himself  in  that  wide-wasting  whirlwind  of  a  de- 
parting era,  wherein  the  fewest  can  discern  His  goings.  Not 
Godhead,  but  an  iron  ignoble  circle  of  necessity  embraces  all 
things :  binds  the  youth  of  these  times  into  a  sluggard,  or  else 
exasperates  him  into  a  rebel.  Heroic  action  is  paralysed,  for 
what  worth  now  remains  unquestionable  with  him  ?  " 
And  again  : 

"  His  melodious  stanza,  which  he  cannot  bear  to  see  halt 
in  any  syllable,  is  a  rough  fact  reduced  to  order  ;  fact  made  to 
stand  firm  on  its  feet,  with  the  world-rocks  under  it,  and  looking 
free  towards  all  the  winds  and  all  the  stars.  He  goes  about 
suppressing  platitudes,  ripping  off  futilities,  turning  deceptions 
inside  out.  The  realm  of  Disorder,  which  is  unveracity.  Un- 
reality, what  we  call  Chaos,  has  no  fiercer  enemy.  Honest  soul ! 
and  he  seemed  to  himself  such  a  stupid  fellow  often  :  no  tongue 
learning  at  all;  little  capable  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  him.  He  cannot  argue  in  articulate  logic,  only  in 
inarticulate  bellowings  or  worse.  He  nmst  do  a  thing,  leave  it 
undemonstrated ;  once  done,  it  will  itself  tell  what  kind  of  thing 
it  is  by-and-by.  Men  of  genius  have  a  hard  time,  I  perceive, 
whether  born  on  the  throne  or  off  it,  and  must  expect  contra- 
dictions next  to  unendurable,  the  plurality  of  blockheads  being 
so  extreme." 

These  revelations  may  be  prophetic,  or  mystic,  or  thauma- 
turgic,  but  to  the  perception  of  the  vulgar  and  uninspired 
votary  they  sound  very  like  imconsequentiai  rodomontade. 

These  paragraphs  are  not  paiaded  as  proof  of  the  failing 
faculties  of  the  sage,  for  we  believe  they  were  written  in  las 
meridian,  but  testify  strongly  to  that  involution  or  perplexity 
of  illustration  wliich  was,  or  might  he,  a  forerunner  of  the 
feeble,  parenthetical,  often  absurd  phraseology,  traceable  in  the 
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"  Reminiscences"  of  his  wife.  It  would  have  been  as  easy  to  have 
washed  an  Ethiopian  white  as  to  convert  Carlyle  to  the  familiar 
and  classical  language  of  English  literature.      An    analyst  of 
his  mode  of  composition  has  epigrammatised  it  as  the  eccentric 
exponent  of  eccentricity.     He  treats  as  unintelligible  what  he 
did  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  understand,  and  thinks  he 
has  disposed  of  the  population  principle  by  fostering  a  senseless 
prejudice  against  it,  and  of  the  Utilitarian  philosophy  by  call- 
ing Bentham  a  bore  of  the  first  magnitude.     He  did  not  write 
English,  but  badly-translated  Grerman — a  peculiarity  engrafted 
perhaps  on  his  mind  after  maturity  had  been  reached,  but  un- 
doubtedly intensified  by  that  torture,  those  agonised  convulsive 
throes,  to  which  he  subjected    his  reasoning  or   his    emotions 
during  the  process   of  composition.     His  constant  recourse  to 
pet  epithets,   nicknames,  or  cant  phrases,  such  as  "  the    Little 
Kaiser  in  the  red  stockings,"  greatly  deform  and  obscure    his 
writings,  and  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  either  that  he  is  laugh- 
ing in  his  sleeve  at  his  readers,  as  when  describing  his   most 
admired  production  as  play-acting  or  prophecy;  or  that  this 
habit  may  have  been  assimilated  to  that  iteration  of  words  or 
syllables  so  often  observed  in  the  soliloquies  of  those  who  are 
partially  deranged.     This  act  may  have  been  voluntary,  but   it 
certainly  had  a  morbific  origin.     But,  although  reluctant   to 
detect  in  his  style  in  declining  years  indications  of  growing 
imbecility,  except  in  the  instance  alluded  to,  there  are  other 
indications,  and  these  of  a  more  painful  character,  of  perverted 
feeling  and  unfair  judgments  connected  with  his  decline.     An 
able  apologist,  even  champion  of  Carlyle,  who  has  entered  the 
lists  in  order  to  denounce  Mr.  Froude  for  having  published  the 
"Reminiscences"  at  all,  or  at  all  events  without  deletion,  expur- 
gation, and  rearrangement,  reveals  that  even  in  her  estimation 
he  had  passed  into  second  childhood,  that  his  utterances  were 
those  of  a  mind  diseased.     His  works  and  composition  betray 
mental   decay    and    unvarying   peevishness,  and,  viewed   as  a 
whole,  his  deportment  latterly  was  that  of  a  diseased  state  of 
mind.     There  is  another  count  added  to  this  sad  indictment 
when  the  enfeebled  octogenarian  is  accused  of  ingratitude,  of 
profaning  and  abusing  the  hospitality  and  friendship  of  those 
who  conferred  upon  him  benefits  as  well  as  protection  or  patron- 
age.    But  while  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  loss  of  the  higher 
and  purer  feelings  often  accompanies  the  decline  of  life,  and 
while  we  would  prefer  to  any  other  supposition  the  theory  of 
even  a  contemner  of  Carlyle,  that  he  was  not  himself  when  he 
felt  and  acted  thus,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  omit  this  for- 
getfulness  of  obligations  and  kindness  from   the   symptoms  of 
actual  disease. 
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But  while  octogfenarianism  may  be  admitted  as  a  factor  of 
the  painful  manifestations  to  which  I  am  hastening,  it  cannot 
be  concealed  that  many  of  these  denunciations  occurred  when 
be  was  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  or  in  such  vigour  as  his  con- 
stitution ever  possessed,  and  that  no  excuse  nor  explanation  of 
their  occurrence  can  be  discovered  except  in  his  rudeness, 
churlishness,  ill-temper,  or  in  the  writhing  of  local  pain  or  the 
bitter  feelings  of  retaliation  on  all  around  indiscriminately, 
which  sometimes  ascend  from  the  coenesthesis  to  the  subversion 
or  perversion  of  the  sentiments  and  higher  emotions.  It  has 
been  questioned  wliether  he  was  not  suffering  under  some  chronic 
malady,  moral  or  physical,  which  might  have  swayed  him  in  his 
own  despite ;  and  it  might  be  surmised  that  the  discomforts  of 
his  social  position  engendered  a  general  feeling  of  discontent, 
self-absorption,  and  retreat  from  the  world  as  it  was ;  and  that 
throughout  his  career  there  was  much  to  contract  his  range  of 
thought,  and  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  and  feelings  upon 
himself  and  his  doings  and  sayings  so  as  to  render  his  faculties 
at  last  altogether  incapable  of  embracing  a  wide  scope  of  nature 
and  of  man,  and  even  to  impart  a  vague  hostility  against  every- 
thing and  every  person  around.  The  virulent  caricatures  of 
those  who  occupied  the  same  level  as  he  on  the  world's  platform, 
or  had  been  elevated  to  a  more  distinguished  place,  or  of  his 
own  familiar  friends,  consisted  in  detractions  and  defamations  of 
various  kinds  and  degrees,  which  must  be  grouped  together  in 
order  to  present  some  conception  of  the  general  unhealthy  tone 
of  mind  which  prevailed.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  in  all  the  wild 
waste  or  chaos  of  the  world  which  he  has  painted,  one  spot  upon 
which  the  dove,  or  rather  more  correctly  the  raven,  could  have 
rested  a  foot.  He  attacks  Jeffrey  with  a  degree  of  malignity 
not  commonly  addressed  even  to  benefactors ;  he  sets  down 
Lamartine  as  a  grimacing  caricaturist ;  Thiers  as  superior  to 
Lamartine,  but  unfaithful  and  imscrupulous  as  a  writer  ;  and 
Gnizot  as  cadaverous,  undecided,  and  as  perhaps  believing  in 
the  resurrection  of  Louis  Philippe ;  whilst  he  huddles  together 
De  (^uincey,  Procter,  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Bentham,  Howard, 
and  Clarkson  as  having  no  human  stuff  in  them  because  they 
did  not  make  their  way  by  force.  Of  the  gentle,  genial, 
exquisitely  witty,  though  unfortunate,  Charles  Lamb,  he  dares 
to  assert  that  he  was  a  poor  thing  with  an  insuperable  proclivity 
to  gin,  with  a  talk  contemptuously  small,  a  ghastly  make-belief 
of  wit,  more  like  diluted  insanity,  usually  ill-mannered.  Of 
Wordsworth  he  says,  with  what  may  be  accepted  as  forbearance, 
that  he  wrote  poetry  in  a  sort  of  limpid  way;  and  as  a  hard- 
tempered,  rather  dull,  unproductive,  and  almost  wearisome  kind 
of  man.     lie  depicts  the   g.illaut  and   romantic   Shelley   as  a 
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g'hastly  object,  colourless,  pallid,  without  health  or  warmth  or 
vigour.  The  noble,  whole-hearted  Southey  appears  to  have 
secured  his  sympathies,  or  a  ray  from  them,  less  by  the  multi- 
plicity and  grandeur  of  his  gifts  of  genius  than  by  some 
accidental  coincidence  and  compatibility  in  political  or  philo- 
sophical discussion,  but  one,  and  that  the  most  saintly, 
member  of  his  family  was  assailed.  The  patriotic  Hampden 
he  did  not  like.  The  philanthropic  Wilberforce,  recognised  by 
world-wide  fame  as  humane  and  heroic,  he  calumniates  as  the 
famous  nigger-philanthropist,  drawing-room  Christian,  and  busy- 
man  and  politician  ;  but  yet  the  unfortunate  obliquities  of  this 
sufferer's  moral  perceptions  were  such  that  he  could  praise 
Mirabeau,  the  worst  product  from  the  caldron  of  the  French 
devolution  ;  he  could  dote  on  and  dally  with  the  mad  Frederick 
as  well  as  the  bad  Frederick,  and  could  almost  beatify  Cromwell. 
p]ven  the  females  of  his  circle  of  intimates  do  not  escape  from 
misconstruction  and  misrepresentation.  Even  the  kind  and 
courtly  Mrs.  Montagu  is  spoken  of  sarcastically;  Jeffrey's 
daughter  is  harshly  treated ;  tlie  wife  of  his  dear  friend  Irving 
is  described  as  diseased  and  deformed — a  calumny  which  has 
provoked  controversy^,  in  which  the  epithets  malevolence, 
wanton  misstatement,  and  cruelty  are  ventured  upon  with  a 
rash  forgetfulness  of  the  peculiar  infirmities  of  the  maligner. 
It  would  be  fatiguing  to  load  these  pages  by  swelling  this 
catalogue  with  more  than  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
perpetuated  by  sneers  or  faint  praise  in  what  may  be  styled  the 
Carlyle  literature  :  Leigh  Hunt,  Bookseller  Tait,  Allan 
Cunningham,  Old  Lady  Holland,  whom  he  describes  as  a  kind 
of  hungry  ornamented  witch  looking  over  him  with  carnivorous 
views,  the  patriots  Hampden,  Elliot,  and  Pym,  Sir  W. 
Molesworth,  Mazzini,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Harriet  Martineau. 

There  are  certain  marked  periods  in  a  life  at  which  new 
mental  qualities  or  phases  come  into  prominence.  These  are 
puberty,  the  decline  of  vigour,  and  vivacity.  It  has  been 
observed  that,  when  we  attain  the  stage  when  manhood  merges 
into  age,  the  watershed  of  mental  existence,  as  it  may  be  called, 
certain  incompatibilities,  contrarieties,  irritabilities,  exercise  a 
power  over  the  individual  and  all  surroundings  hitherto  un- 
noticed, even  unsuspected.  Might  not  this  be  the  case  with 
Carlyle  ?  or  might  not — we  utter  it  reverently — a  similar  con- 
stitutional change  have  occurred  in  his  companion — or,  again, 
it  may  have  been  that  the  hitherto  gentle,  discriminating, 
dutiful,  almost  worshipping  companion,  who  had  idolised,  who 
had  spoiled  the  sage  with  whom  she  had  been  associated;  while, 
offering  her  adulation  or  adoration  on  the  shrine  or  in  the  measure 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  from  his  own  family,  showed 
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less  reciprocity  than  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  youth 
and  during-  the  growth  or  maturity  of  the  sturdy  and  summer 
affections  and  passions,  and  thus  estrangement  may  have  sprung 
up.  One  who  loved  her,  and  painted  her  in  glowing  and 
generous  colours,  writes : — 

"  She  for  her  part — let  us  not  be  misunderstood  in  saying  so 
— contemplated  him,  her  great  companion  in  life,  with  a  certain 
humorous  curiosity,  not  untinged  with  affectionate  contempt  and 
wonder  that  a  creature  so  big  should  be  at  the  same  time  so 
little,  such  a  giant  and  commanding  genius  with  all  the  same 
so  many  babyish  weaknesses,  for  which  she  liked  him  all  the 
better. 

"  We  never  marry  our  first  love,  it  has  been  speculated  ;  it 
is  highly  possible  that  in  every  romantic  conjugal  tie  the  contact 
is  with  an  abstraction  and  not  with  the  human  member  of  the 
union.  It  may  have  liappened  that,  as  time  wore  on,  and  as 
mental  infirmity  increased,  the  gigantic  baby  may  have  found 
in  his  wife  less  a  companion  than  a  critic,  less  a  minister  to  his 
wants  and  wishes  than  an  observer  of  much  that  she  loved  or 
pitied  or  palliated,  but  could  not  justify  or  admire.  There  is  no 
liarder  task  than  to  watch  over  the  daily  wants,  real  and 
imaginary,  for  a  man  of  genius  cursed  with  a  bad  digestion, 
intolerant  of  the  slightest  noise  (for  to  Carlyle  the  cocks  and 
hens  in  his  neighbours'  yard  were  demon  fowls),  irritated  by 
contradiction  and  of  an  atrabilious  temperament.  In  this  ca&e 
these  sources  of  vexation  would  be  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
labour  and  annoyance  which  seems  to  have  attended  the  act  of 
composition.  On  joining  his  patient  admirer  after  a  day  of  toil, 
and  possibly  after  disturbing  and  distracting  the  feeble,  if  not 
dying,  woman  by  incessant  narratives  of  obscure  battles,  he 
describes  his  way  of  working  during  his  season  of  labour,  and  his 
long  wrestling,  thirteen  years  and  more,  with  the  Friedrich 
nightmare  affair,  and  the  disgust  and  loathing  liis  efforts  had 
inspired,  during  which  he  seemed  to  have  suspended,  or  in  great 
measure  avoided,  all  except  obligatory  intercourse  and  corre 
spondence. 

The  episode  devoted  to  a  memorial  of  his  wife  may  be 
regarded,  according  as  it  is  accepted,  as  a  maudlin,  maunder- 
ing, or  morbid  monody,  replete  with  epithets  of  affection  or 
ill-judged  fragmentary  incoherences,  or  puerilities,  such  bo}isli 
endearments  occurring  133  times  in  235  pages,  rather  than  with 
expressions  of  the  manly  sorrow  of  a  stricken  heart.  Or  it  may 
be  interpreted  as  an  outpouring  of  compunction,  as  an  offering 
to  the  manes  or  memory  of  one  whom  he  had  failed  sufficiently 
to  appreciate,  with  whom  he  had  stood  in  relation  of  coldnes-^ 
and  estrangement  rather  than  of  genial  affection.     Or  there  may 
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he  found  in  its  pages  glimpses  of  nature,  a  genuine  regret  for  an 
amiable  and  worshipping  companion  whom  he  had  lost  for  a 
support  and  succour,  ever  present  to  minister  to  his  wants  and 
weakness,  mingled  with  much  that  is  painful,  unseemly,  and 
extravagant.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  Paper 
was  written  when  the  shadows  of  evening  were  gathering  around 
a  troubled  and  shattered  life,  and  when  his  habitual  malady  may 
have  shaken  the  frame  to  its  very  centre.  Years  before  the 
final  close  of  life,  and  when  able  to  mingle  with  friends  and 
relatives,  and  when  soothed  and  strengthened  by  the  affection 
and  judicious  influence  flowing  from  these  sources,  he  complained 
to  a  medical  man  of  great  irritability  and  per  vigilium,  that 
heritage  and  penalty  of  an  active  and  ardent  brain,  and  that 
after  the  short  sleep  which  had  been  secured  by  long  exposure  to 
the  open  air,  he  felt  as  if  a  thousand  devils  were  gnawing  his 
heart.  We  shall  allow  a  lenient  and  laudatory  intimate  to 
depict  the  sad  lineaments  of  his  declining  days  :  "  '  They  will 
not  understand  that  it  is  death  I  want.'  Then  he  told  me  of 
the  weakness  that  had  come  over  liim,  the  failing  of  age  in  all 
his  limbs  and  faculties,  and  quoted  the  psalm  (in  that  version 
which  we  Scots  are  born  to) : 

Threescore  and  ten  years  do  sura  up 

Our  days  and  years,  we  see. 
And  if,  by  reason  of  more  strength, 

In  some  fourscore  they  be  ; 
Yet  doth  the  strength  of  such  old  men 

But  grief  and  labour  prove 

Neither  he  nor  I  could  remember  the  next  two  lines,  which  are 
harsh  enough,  Heaven  knows  ;  and  then  he  burst  forth  suddenly 
into  one  of  those  imsteady  laughters.  '  It  is  a  motlier  I  want,'  he 
said  with  mournful  humour ;  the  pathetic  incongruity  amused 
his  fancy,  and  yet  it  was  so  true.  The  time  had  come  when 
another  should  gird  him  and  carry  him  often  where  he  would 
not.  Had  it  been  but  possible  to  have  a  mother  to  care  for 
that  final  childhood  I " 

"  The  first  sight  I  had  of  him,  after  his  wife's  death,  was  in  her 
drawing-room,  where,  while  she  lived,  he  was  little  visible  except 

in  the  evening  to  chance  visitors He  was  seated, 

not  in  any  familiar  corner,  but  with  the  forlornest  unaccustomed- 
ness  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  if  to  show  by  harsh  symbols  how 
entirely  all  customs  were  broken  for  him.  He  began  to  talk  of 
her,  as  if  the  one  subject  of  which  his  mind  was  full,  with  a 
sort  of  subdued,  half-bitter  brag  of  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
her  choice  of  liim,  so  troublesome  a  partner,  so  poor,  had  been 
justified  before  all  men,  and  herself  proved  right  alter  all  in  her 
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opinion  of  him  which  she  liad  upliekl  against  all  objections  ; 
from  which,  cm-iously  enough,  his  mind  passed  to  the  mythical, 
as  he  calls  it,  to  those  early  legends  of  childhood.  .  .  .  With 
that  pathetic  broken  laugh,  and  the  gleam  of  restless,  feverish 
pain  in  his  eyes,  he  began  to  tell  of  this  childish  incident ;  how 
his  wife  had  been  carried  to  the  ball  in  a  clothes-basket,  perhaps 
the  loveliest  little  fairy  that  was  on  the  earth  at  the  time.  The 
contrast  of  the  old  man's  already  tottering  and  feeble  frame,  his 
weather-beaten  and  worn  countenance,  agitated  by  the  restless 
grief  and  the  suggestion  of  this  loveliest  little  fairy,  was  as 
pathetic  as   can  be    conceived,    especially  with    the    laugh   of 

emotion    that    accompanied   it His  old  wife  was 

still  so  fair  to  him,  even  across  the  straits  of  death — had  returned 

indeed  into  everlasting  youth When    there  was 

reference  to  the  circumstances  of  her  death,  so  tragical  and 
sudden,  it  was  with  bitter  wrath,  yet  wondering  awe,  of  such  a 
contemptible  reason  for  so  great  an  event," 

We  shall  not  further  penetrate  into  the  solemn  and  sacred 
gloom  which  should  surround  the  expiring  energies  of  this  great 
man,  but  shall  leave  to  Mr.  Froude  to  withdraw  the  veil  which 
we,  with  a  sense  of  relief,  allow  to  fall. 


The  following  works  have  been  read  and  reread  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  foregoing  analysis  : 

Reminiscences.   By  Thomas  Carlyle.    Edited  by  Anthony  Froude,  in  2  vols.,  1881. 
Thomas  Carlyle:   The  Man  and  his  Books.     By  Wm.  Howie  Wylie,  1881. 
Thomas  Carlyle :   The  Iconoclast  of  Modern  Shame.      By  Eev.  J.  Wilson,  M.A. 

Albernyte,  1881. 
Thomas  Carlyle.     An  Essay.     By  General  Sir  E.  B.  Hamley,  1881. 
The  Athenceum,  Nos.  2,785,  2,786,  2,790. 
Macmillan's  Mayazine,  April  1881.     (Mrs.  Oliphant.) 
Quarterly  Review,  July  1881. 
Edi7ihurgh  Review,  July  1881. 

Contemporary  Renew,  June  1881.     (Miss  Wedgewool.) 
Nineteenth  Century,  June  1881.     (Taylor.) 

July  1881.     (Froude),  &e.,  &<j. 
British  Quarterly  Review,  July  1881.     (Larkin.) 
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Art.  II.— lunacy  IN  ENGLAND.     {England's  Irren-Wesen.) 

The  Address  read  at  the  openinsr  of  Section  VITI.  Mental  Diseases  of  the  Interuatjonal 
Meilical  Congress,  by  C.  Locklmrt  Robertson,  M.D.,  Cautab.,  F-ILCP.,  Lord  Chancellor's  Visitor 
in  Lunacy,  President  of  the  Section. 

Gentlemen, — In  now  opening  the  eighth  section  of  this 
great  International  Medical  Congress,  and  in  offering  to  the 
alienists  of  Europe  and  America  onr  cordial  welcome  to  London, 
I  must  ask  leave  to  explain  to  you  that  it  is  only  by  the 
accident  of  official  position  as  senior  physician  to  the  Lord 
(Chancellor,  who,  under  the  Eoyal  prerogative  and  by  statute, 
lias  in  England  the  guardianship  of  all  lunatics  and  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  that  1  occupy  to-day  this  presidential  chair. 
But  for  the  desire  of  the  Executive  Committee  thus  to  recognise 
tlie  paramount  authority  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  our  depart- 
ment of  medicine,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  place  I  now  fill 
would  have  been  allotted  to  our  most  distinguished  English 
writer  on  kmacy,  Dr.  J.  C.  Bucknill,  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  this  Congress,  whose  writings  and  whose  name  are  a  house- 
liold  word  in  all  the  asylums  where  the  English  tongue  is 
spoken.  Called  from  my  official  position  rather  than  on  personal 
fitness  to  preside  in  this  section,  I  may  the  more  venture  to  ask 
at  your  hands  a  generous  interpretation  of  my  efforts,  so  to  guide 
your  deliberations  here  that  they  may  advance  the  science  and 
practice  of  this  department  of  medicine  in  which  we  are  all 
enrolled. 

I  think  I  shall  best  use  this  occasion  by  laying  before  you 
a  brief  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  insane  in 
England,  and  of  the  manner  and  method  of  their  care  and 
treatment.  In  the  German  tongue  the  word  Irren-Wesen 
exactly  expresses  the  subject  of  this  address. 

The  number  of  the  insane  in  England  of  whom  we  have 
official  cognisance  is  about  71,000,  being  in  the  ratio  of  27-9 
per  10,000,  or  1  in  350,  of  the  population.  Of  these  no  less 
than  63,500  are  paupers  chargeable  to  the  rates  and  maintained 
at  the  cost  of  the  community.  The  remaining  7,600  are 
private  patients,  whose  means  vary  from  £50  to  £50,000  a  year, 
much  the  larger  number  being  nearer  £50,  for  insanity  neces- 
sarily tends,  by  arresting  the  power  of  production,  to  the 
impoverishment  of  its  subjects.  Thus,  of  the  total  of  the 
insane  in  England,  90  per  cent,  are  paupers  maintained  at  the 
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public    cost,    and    10    per   cent,   only   are  kept  by   their   own 
resources. 

There  has,  since  the  passing  of  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1845,  been 
a  great  yearly  increase  in  the  registered  numbers  of  the  insane, 
an  increase  chiefly  if  not  solely  among  the  pauper  class,  which 
admits  of  satisfactory  exi^lanation,  as  I  have  elsewhere "^  endea- 
voured to  show,  without  accepting  the  popular  fallacy  of  an 
increase  of  insanity  ;  a  theory  which,  if  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  leads  us  to  the  result  that  as  the  registered  luuutics 
in  1845  were  as  1  to  800  of  the  population,  while  in  1880  they 
stand,  as  I  have  just  stated,  as  1  to  350,  therefore  lunacy  in 
England  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
which  is  a  manifest  fallacy.  I  only  regret  that  my  present 
limits  preclude  farther  reference  to  this  interesting  problem. f 

My  first  table  exhibits  the  number  of  the  insane  in  England, 
with  their  place  of  residence  and  their  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation in  the  decenniums  1860,  1870,  and  1880.  This  table 
shows  that  the  total  registered  number  of  the  insane  has  risen 
from  38,000  in  1860,  to  71,000  in  1880,  and  the  ratio  to  tlie 
population  from  19*1  per  10,000  to  27*9.  It  is  evident  from 
my  figures  that  this  increase  is  mainly  in  the  pauper  class. 
The  private  patients  in  1860  numbered  5,065,  in  1880  they 
were  7,620,  and  their  ratio  to  the  population  2-5  and  2*9  re- 
spectively, an  increase  of  -4  only,  as  compared  with  the  increase 
of  8-8  among  the  pauper  lunatics,  on  each  10,000  of  the 
population. 

Table  I. 

Showing  the  number  of  Lunatics  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  several  decennitims 
1860,  1870,  1880,  with  their  Place  of  Eesidence  and  their  Proportion  to  the 
Population. 


Where  detained 
(Place  of  Residence) 

1860 

1870 

1880 

Private 

Pauper 

Total 

Private 

Pauper 

Total 

'rivate 

Pauper 

Total 

In  Public  Asylunis. 

2,000 

17,442 

19,442 

2,780 

28,229 

31,009 

3,754 

39,986 

43,730 

In  Private  Asylums  . 

2,918 

1,352 

4,300 

3,144 

1,760 

4,904 

3,398 

1,141 

4,549 

In  W'orkliouscs    .    . 

None 

8,219 

8,219 

None 

11,358 

11,358 

None 

16,464 

16,464 

In  Private  Dwellings 

Totals     .    .     . 

Ratio  per  10,000  of) 
the  populatioii      \ 

117 

5,980 

6,097 

356 

7,086 
48,433 

7,442 
64,713 

468 
7,620 

6,980 

6,448 

5,065 

32,093  j  38,068 

6,280 

63,671     71,191 

2-54 

lfi-58       19-12 

2-79 

21-52 

24-31 

3-99 

24-95 

27-94 

*  The  alleged  Increase  of  Lunacy,  ZowxwviX  of  Mental  Scipnco,  April  1869.  A 
Farther  Note  on  the  alleged  Licrcase  of  Lnnanj,  Journal  of  JMontal  (Scionce 
Jimuary  1871.  ' 

t  In  tlio  Keport  of  tho  Scotch  Commi.ssionora  in  Lutiacy  for  1880,  this  question 
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Table  II.  gives  the  distribution  per  cent,  of  the  71,000 
registered  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales,  and  I  have  here  con- 
trasted the  same  with  that  of  the  10,000  lunatics  registered  in 
Scotland. 

Table  II. 

Showing  the  Bistribution  per  ccnf.  of  all  Lunatics  in  Evgland  and  Wales  and  in 

ScotUmd  m  1880  (Janioary  1st). 


Distribution  per  Cent. 

In  England  and  Wales 

In  Scotland 

Private 

Pauper 

Total 

Private 

Pauper 

Total 

In  Public  Asylums*  . 

5-0 

56-5 

61-5 

146 

610 

75-6 

In  Private  Asylumsf 

50 

1-5 

6-5 

1  6 

None 

1-6 

In  Workhouses!  .     . 

None 

23-0 

230 

None 

7-0 

7-0 

In  Private  Dwellings§ 
Total     .     .     . 

•5 

8-5 

90 

1-1 

147 

lo-S 

— 

— 

100 

— 

100 

Table  II.  is  interesting  as  contrasting  the  total  distribution 
of  lunacy  in  England  with  that  of  Scotland.  In  England  61*5 
per  cent,  of  the  lunacy  of  the  country  is  maintained  in  the 
public  asylums.  In  Scotland  it  reaches  75*6  per  cent.,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  patients  in  private  asylums 
is  6-5  per  cent,  in  England  as  against  1-6  in  Scotland.  In 
England  9  per  cent,  only  of  all  lunatics  are  placed  for  care  in 
private  dwellings;  in  Scotland  the  proportion  rises  to  15*8.  In 
England  we  have  23  per  cent,  in  workhouses;  in  Scotland 
there  are  only  7  per  cent. 

Table  III.  gives  the  relative  distribution  per  cent,  of  private 
and  pauper  lunatics  respectively  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in 
Scotland. 

of  the  apparent  increase  of  insanity  is  ably  discussed,  and  dealt  with  in  a  careful 
statistical  inquiry.  I  can  only  here  give  their  conclusion  :  — "  We  have  frequently 
pointed  out  that  the  difference  in  these  rates  of  increase  is  not  necessarily  due  to 
an  increasing  amount  of  mental  disease,  but  is  probably  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
what  is  only  an  increasing  readiness  to  place  persons  as  lunatics  in  establish- 
ments." 

*  Including  County  and  District  asylums  and  Scotch  Parochial  asylums, 
lunatic  hospitals  and  Scotch  chartered  asylums,  naval,  miliUry,  and  East  India 
asylums,  Idiot  asylums,  Broadmoor  Criminal  Asylum,  and  Perth  Prison  wards. 

j-  Including  provincial  and  metropolitan  licensed  houses. 

I  Including  the  metroplican  disrrict  asylums. 

§  Including  208  Chanc  ry  lunatics  residing  in  the  private  houses  of  "  the  com- 
mittee of  the  person." 
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Table  III. 

Showing  the  Distribution  per  cent,  on  their  several  Numbers  of  the  Private  and 
Pauper  Lunatics  respectively  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Scotland  in  1880. 


Where  Maintained. 

DlSTRIBHTIOX  PER  CENT. 

In  England  and 
Wales. 

In  Scotland. 

Private. 

Pauper. 

Private. 

Pauper. 

In  Public  Asylums      .... 
In  Private  Asylums     .... 

In  Workhouses 

In  Private  Dwellings  .... 

Total 

49-0 
430 

None 
80 

63  0 
1-6 

260 
9-4 

840 
9-5 

None 
6-5 

73-7 

None 

8-5 

17-8 

100 

100 

100            100 

Table  III.  brings  strikingly  before  us  the  existing  difference 
in  the  method  of  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  in  the  two 
kingdoms.  In  England  43  per  cent,  of  the  private  patients  are 
in  private  asylums,  while  in  Scotland  the  proportion  is  9*5  only. 
The  public  asylums,  on  the  other  hand,  have  84  per  cent,  of  the 
Scotch  private  patients  under  treatment  as  against  49  in  England. 
In  England,  owing  to  the  traditional  preference  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  private  dwellings  for  the  care  of  its  wards,  we  find 
tlie  proportion  of  patients  so  placed  stands  as  8  to  6*0  in 
Scotland,  while  with  pauper  lunatics  these  figures  are  reversed, 
the  proportion  in  England  being  9'4  as  contrasted  with  17*8  in 
Scotland. 


I.  Public  Asylums. 

There  are  43,700  patients  in  the  public  asylums  of  England, 
or  60*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  lunacy  of  the  country.  Of 
these  40,000  are  pauper  lunatics,  and  3,700  are  private  patients. 
The  former  are  maintained  in  the  county  and  borough  asylums, 
the  latter  are  divided  between  these  and  the  registered  lunatic 
hospitals. 

(a)  County  and  Borough  Asylums. — The  county  and 
borough  asylums  of  England,*  sixty  in  number,  contain  40,000 

*  A  return  wa.s  ordered  by  tiic  House  of  Commons  to  lio  printed  August  14,  1878, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  each  of  the  county  asylums,  the  number  of  beds,  the 
annual  and  weekly  maintenance  rate,  the  percentage  of  recoveries,  deaths,  &c. 
Unfortunately  it  has  been,  as  regards  Enghind,  carelessly  prepared,  and  no  abstract 
or  summary  of  its  contents  or  averages  are  given.     It  is  impossible  to  make  out 
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beds,  varying  from  2,000  to  250.  They  have  been  built  and 
are  administered  under  the  piovisions  of.  the  Lunacy  Act  of 
1845.  The  average  cost  per  bed  has  been  under  £200;  the 
weekly  maintenance  of  each  patient  is  10s.,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  yearly 
repairs  of  the  asylum,  which  are  borne  by  the  county  rate, 
bringing  the  yearly  cost  for  each  pauper  lunatic  maintained  in 
the  county  asylums  to  nearly  £40. 

The  government  of  the  English  county  asylums  is  entrusted, 
by  the  Lunacy  Act,  1845,  to  a  committee  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
resident  medical  superintendent.  A  yearly  inspection  of  the 
asylum  is  made  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  a  yearly 
medical  and  financial  report  is  presented  by  the  committee  and 
medical  superintendent  to  the  quarter  sessions,  and  published. 

The  proportion  of  cures  (discharged  recovered)  in  the 
county  and  borough  asylums  in  the  last  decennium,  1870-80, 
was  40*28  per  cent,  on  the  admissions,  and  the  mortality  10*59 
on  the  mean  population.  In  Scotland,  during  the  same  period, 
tlie  recoveries  were  41*6,  and  the  deaths  8.  The  only  private 
patients  admissible  under  the  statute  are  those  bordering  on 
pauperism,  and  whom  the  law  requires,  as  to  classification,  diet, 
clothing,  &c.,  to  be  treated  as  the  paupers.  Herein  the  English 
county  asylums  differ  from  those  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
in  America,  where  alike,  and  I  think  most  wisely,  special  and 
often  excellent  provision  exists  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
private  patients.  At  the  public  asylums  near  Eouen,  at  Eome, 
at  Munich,  and  at  Utica,  in  the  States,  I  have  seen  extremely 
good  accommodation  provided  for  pri\'ate  patients. 

In  Mr.  Dillwyn's  Lunacy  Law  Amendment  Bill,  1881, 
which  was  read  a  second  time  on  May  25,  but  has  since  been 
withdrawn  for  this  session,  there  was  a  clause  (section  4) 
enabling  the  visitors  of  county  asylums  to  provide  there  suitable 
accommodation,  by  additional  buildings  or  otherwise,  for  private 
}>atients.  I  regard  this  proposal  as  one  of  the  most  important 
reforms,  since  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1845,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  of  the  middle  class,  providing  as  it  would  for  the  small 
ratepayers,  at  a  cost  within  their  means,  such  care  and  treatment 
as  tihey  cannot  obtain  in  the  cheaper  private  asylums,  where  the 

cleai'ly  in  "which  asylums  the  yearly  repairs  are  included  in  the  total  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  in  which  they  are  omitted.  The  quarter  sessions  of  Warwickshire 
have  made  no  return  at  all !  In  contrast,  in  the  same  Parliamentary  paper,  stand 
the  clear  tables  and  summary  relating  to  the  public  asylums  of  Scotland.  From 
the  English  return  we  can  only  gather  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, amoimt  of  land,  salaries,  cures,  &c.,  no  averages  being  given. 
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accommodation  and  comfort  are  absolutely  below  that  of  the 
county  asylums,  not  to  refer  to  the  superior  acquirements  of  the 
medical  superintendents  of  the  latter. 

I  do  not  feel  called  upon  from  this  chair  (nor  does  time 
admit)  to  enforce  and  illustrate  the  now  incontestable  superiority 
of  public  asylums,  even  in  a  financial  point,  for  the  curative 
treatment  of  the  insane  poor  as  contrasted  with  the  private 
licensed  houses,  to  which,  before  the  Act  of  1845,  they  were 
farmed  out  by  their  respective  parishes.  "  Our  present  business 
is  to  affirm  that  poor  lunatics  ought  to  be  maintained  at  the 
public  charge.  I  entertain  myself  a  very  decided  opinion  that 
none  of  any  class  should  be  received  for  profit ;  but  all  I  hope 
will  agree  that  paupers,  at  any  rate,  should  not  be  the  objects  of 
financial  speculation."  These  words,  spoken  by  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  introduced  the  Lunacy  Act 
of  1845  (the  Magna  Charta  of  the  insane  poor),  settled  this 
question  once  for  all.  Whose  voice  will  speak  similar  words  of 
comfort  and  healing  to  the  insane  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
and  declare  with  authority  which  shall  no  longer  be  questioned, 
"  that  all  insane  captives  whose  freedom  would  not  be  dangerous 
should  be  liberated,  and  those  who  remain  be  surrounded  with 
every  safeguard  of  disinterestedness,  humanity,  and  public 
responsibility  "  ? 

In  here  recording  the  success  which  has  attended  the  Act  of 
1845 — a  success  that  led  my  friend  Dr.  Paget,  in  his  Harveiau 
Oration,  to  call  the  sight  of  one  of  our  English  county  asylums 
"  the  most  blessed  manifestation  of  true  civilisation  that  the 
world  can  present," — I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  word  of 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  revered  friend  John  Conolly,  whose 
work  of  freeino-  the  insane  from  mechanical  restraint,  and  of 
thereby  founding  our  English  school  of  psychological  medicine, 
preceded  the  legislation  promoted  by  tlae  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  ensured  the  success  of  these  enactments.* 

*  In  June,  1839,  Dr.  Conolly  was  appointed  resident  phj'sician  at  Hanwcll. 
In  September  he  had  abolished  all  nieclianical  restraints.  The  experiment  was  a 
trying  one,  for  this  great  asylum  contained  800  patients.  But  the  experiment 
was  successful ;  and  continued  experience  proved  incontestably  that  in  a  well- 
ordered  asylum  the  use  even  of  the  strait-waistcoat  might  be  entirely  discarded. 
Dr.  Conolly  went  further  than  this.  lie  maintained  that  such  restraints  are  in  all 
cases  positively  injurious,  that  tlieir  use  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  good  system 
of  treatment;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  all  sucii  restraints  is 
naturally  and  necessarily  associated  with  treatment  such  as  that  of  lunatics  ought 
to  be,  one  which  substitutes  menial  for  bo<lily  control,  and  is  governed  in  all  its 
details  by  the  purpose  of  preventing  mental  excitement,  or  of  soothing  it  before 
it  bursts  out  into  violence.  He  urged  this  with  feeling  and  persuasive  eloquence, 
and  gave  in  proof  of  it  the  results  of  his  own  experiment  at  Hanwell.  For, 
from  the  time  tliat  all  mechanical  restraints  were  abolished,  the  oceurrence  of 
frantic  beliavionr  among  the  lunatics  became  less  and  less  frequent.  Thus  did  the 
experiments  of   Charlesworth  and  Conolly  confirm  (he  princijilos  of  treatment     , 
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Dr.  Couolly's  four  annual  reports  of  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Hanwell  for  1839, '40,  '41,  '42,  still  form  the  ground- 
work of  our  treatment  of  the  insane  poor  in  the  English  county 
asylums,  while  these  asylums  themselves — whose  fame,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  based  as  it  is  on  the  successful  application 
of  the  English  non-restraint  system,  has  gone  forth  into  the 
whole  civilised  world,  and  brought  rescue  to  the  most  suffering 
and  deo'raded  of  our  race — stand  throughout  this  fair  land 
imperishable  monuments  of  the  statesman  to  whom  they  owe 
their  origin,  and  of  the  physician  who  asserted  the  great 
principle  on  which  the  treatment  within  their  walls  is  founded. 

"The  system  as  now  established,"  Dr.  Conolly  writes,  "  will 
form  no  unimportant  chapter  in  the  history  of  medicine  in 
relation  to  disorders  of  the  mind.  It  has  been  carried  into  prac- 
tical effect  in  an  intellectual  and  practical  age,  unostentatiously, 
gradually,  and  carefully,  and  is,  I  trust,  destined  to  endure 
as  long  as  science  continues  to  te  pursued  with  a  love  of  truth 
and  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  man."  * 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  and  inspecting  two  of  the  best  of  the 
English  county  asylums,  that  for  Sussex  at  Hay  wards  Heath, 
and  for  Surrey  at  Brookwood ;  the  State  Asylum  for  Criminal 
Lunatics  at  Broadmoor,  as  also  the  four  great  metropolitan 
asylums,  with  a  joint  population  of  6,600  lunatics,  at  Hanwell, 
Colney  Hatch,  Banstead,  and  Wandsworth.  There  has  since 
the  Lunacy  Act  of  1845  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  pauper  lunatics  placed  in  the  county  asylums.  lu  1860  the 
proportion  was  57  per  cent.,  in  1870  it  rose  to  61  per  cent., 
and  in  1880  it  was  nearly  65  per  cent,  of  their  number.  I 
think  this  continued  increase  is  most  injurious  alike  to  the 
insane  poor  and  to  the  due  administration  of  the  county 
asylums.  The  accumulation  in  such  large  numbers  of  harmless 
and  incurable  lunatics  in  these  costly  asylums  is,  moreover,  a 
needless  burden  on  the  rates. 

We  may  now,  with  an  experience  of  thirty-five  years,  assert 

inaugurated  by  Daquin  and  Pinel ;  and  prove  that  the  best  guide  to  the  treatment 
of  lunatics  is  to  be  found  in  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  and  refined  benevolence. 
And  so  the  progress  of  science,  by  way  of  experiment,  has  led  men  to  rules  of 
practice  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  To  my  eyes  a  pauper 
lunatic  asylum,  such  as  may  now  be  seen  in  cur  English  counties,  with  its  pleasant 
grounds,  its  airy  and  cleanly  wards,  its  many  comforts,  and  wise  and  kindly  super- 
intendence, provided  for  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  bear  the  double  burden  of  poverty 
and  mental  derangement — I  say  this  sight  is  to  me  the  most  blessed  manifestation 
of  True  civilisation  that  the  world  can  present." — The  Harveian  Oration,  1866,  by 
Georrje  E.  Paget,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

*  "  The  Treatment  of  the   Insane  without  Mechanical   Restraint,"  by  John 
Conolly,  M.D   Edin  ,  D.C.L.     London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1856. 
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that  the  utmost  limits  within  whicli  the  county  asylum  can 
benefit  or  is  needed  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  poor  is  50 
per  cent,  of  their  number,*  and  that  a  further  accumulation  of 
lunatics  there  serves  no  practical  purpose,  and  hence  is  an 
imjustifiable  waste  of  public  money.  The  workhouses  contain 
16,500  pauper  lunatics,  or  26  per  cent,  of  their  number.  A 
recent  statute  facilitates  the  adaptation  of  wards  in  the  county 
workhousesf  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  ;  and  if  these  arrange- 
ments were  properly  carried  out,  I  think  another  14  per  cent., 
or  40  per  cent,  of  the  incurable  and  harmless  pauper  lunatics 
and  idiots,  might  be  provided  for  in  the  workhouses.  That  this 
is  no  fancy  estimate  I  may  quote  the  parish  of  Brighton,  long 
distinguished  for  its  wise  and  liberal  administration  of  the 
Poor-law,  which  has  already  36  per  cent,  of  its  insane  poor  in 
the  workhouse  wards,  and  o5  per  cent,  only  in  the  county 
asylum.  The  transfer  of  twenty  chronic  cases — no  impossible 
feat — from  Haywards  Heath  to  the  Brighton  workhouse  wards 
would  at  once  bring  the  Brighton  statistics  up  to  my  ideal 
standard  for  the  distribution  of  pauper  lunatics — viz.,  in  county 
asylums,  50  per  cent. ;  in  workhouse  wards,  40  per  cent. ; 
leaving  10  per  cent,  for  care  in  private  dwellings. 

(h)  Lunatic  Hospitals  {Middle-class  Public  Asyluons). — 
Besides  the  county  asylums  for  the  insane  poor  we  have  in 
England  fifteen  lunatic  hospitals,  including  the  idiot  asylums 
at  Earlswood  and  J^ancaster,  where  the  principle  of  hospital 
treatment  followed  in  the  county  asylums  is  applied  to  the 
insane  of  the  upper  and  middle  class  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  these  asylums,  with  the 

•  There  is  a  unanimous  concurrence  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Lunacy 
officials  find  the  Visiting  Justices,  that  tlie  grant  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  of 
4s.  a  week  made  by  Lord  I3eaconsfi eld's  Government  in  1874,  for  every  pauper 
lunatic  detained  in  the  county  asylums,  has  led  to  a  needless  increase  in  the  ad- 
mission there  of  aged  lunatics  and  idiot  children,  who  were  and  can  with  equal 
facility  be  kept  in  the  workhouses.  This  grant  has  risen  year  by  year,  and  in  the 
estimates  of  1881-82  is  placed  at  £425,000.  Instead  of  relieving  the  landed 
interest,  as  this  ill-considered  attempt  to  shift  part  of  their  burden  on  the 
fund-holders  was  intended,  it  has  actually  increased  the  county  rate  by  the 
forced  enlargements  and  extension  of  the  county  asylums.  The  editor  of  The 
Times,  in  1874  and  1878,  allowed  me  at  some  length  to  direct  attention  to  this 
yearly  increasing  misdirection  of  the  public  funds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
the  heavy  local  fixation  of  England  is  readjusted,  this  outlet  of  wasteful  expenditui'e 
may  iiot  be  overlooked. 

f  The  success  of  the  metropolitan  district  a.sylums  at  Leavesd3n,  Caterham, 
and  Darentli,  which  contain  4,470  chronic  lunatics  maintained  at  the  rate  of  7s.  a 
week,  .'^hows  how,  even  in  so  difficult  a  place  as  London,  the  treatment  of  chronic 
and  harmless  pauper  lunatics  in  workhouse  wards  is  to  be  accomplished,  with  a 
large  saving  to  the  ratepayers  and  a  relief  to  the  crowded  wauls  of  the  county 
asylums,  which  are  thus  made  available  for  the  curative  treatment  of  acute  and 
recent  cmsl-s. 
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date  of  their  foundation,  their  present  accommodation  (number 
of  beds),  and  their  average  weekly  cost  of  maintenance. 


Table  IV. 

The  Registered  Lunatic  Hospitals  {Middle-class  Asylums)  in  England,  uith  the 
Date  of  fh"ir  Foundation,  the  Nu7nber  of  Beds,  and  the  Average  Weekly  Cost 
of  Maintenance  in  1880. 


Name  and  Site  of  Asylum. 
(Registered  Hospital.) 


Bethlem  Eoyal  Hospital 
St.  Luke's  Hospital   ... 
York  Lunatic  Hospital 
Friends'  Eetreat,  York 
Wonford  House,  Exeter 
Lincoln  Lunatic  Hospital 
Bethel  Hospital,  Norwich 
Warneford  Asylum,  Oxford  ... 
St.  Andrew's  Hospital,  Northam 
Cheedle  Asylum,  Manchester 
The  Coppice,  Nottingham 

Coton  Hill,  Stafford 

BarnAvood  House,  Gloucester 
E:(rlswood  Idiot  Asylum 
Albert  Idiot  Asylum,  Lancaster 


|.)tun 


Date  of 

Number 

Founda- 

of 

tiou 

Beds 

1400 

300 

17.51 

200 

1777 

160 

1792 

1.50 

1801 

100 

1820 

f.O 

182o 

70 

1826 

70 

1836 

300 

18t9 

180 

18.59 

•  70 

18.54 

150 

18G0 

110 

1847 

570 

1864 

350 

Avoi'age 

Weekly 

Cost* 


£    s. 
1    11 

0  19 

1  1 


12 
11 


1 
1 
1     8 

0  15 

1  2 
1    10 


2     2 
1    10 

1    12  10 

1    14  3 

0   18  2 

0   14  0 


These  asylums  have  nearly  3,000  beds,  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  maintenance  is  £1.  10s.,  or,  including  the  fabric 
account,  .€1.  15s. 

There  are  7,828  private  lunatics  registered  in  England,  who 
are  thus  distributed  : — 

In  registered  hospitals     2702  or  36  per  cent."]  In  public 

In  county  asylums   484  or     6       „  >  asylums 

In  state  asylums  558  or     7       ,,  J     49  p.  c. 

In  private  asylums   3408  or  43       ., 

In  private  dwellings    676  or     8       „ 

The  existing  lunatic  hospitals,  or  middle-class  public  asylums, 
thus  already  receive  36  per  cent,  of  all  the  private  patients. 
The  advocates  of  this  method  of  treatment  of  the  insane,  as 
opposed  to  the  private  asylum  system,  may  now  fairly  say  that 
by  tlms  providing  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  36  per  cent,  of 
the  private  lunatics  they  have  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  this  method  as  applicable  to  the  other  43  per  cent,  now  in 
private  asylums. 

They  can  also  appeal  to  the  official   statistics  to  show  their 

*  The  fabric  charges  are  not   included  in  tliese  figures.     Another  5s.  a  week 
must  be  added  to  complete  this  e.stimated  weekly  cost  of  maintenance. 
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superiority  as  regards  results  over  the  private  asylums.  In  the 
last  deceuniam,  1870-80,  the  average  recoveries  per  cent,  on  the 
admissions  in  the  registered  hospitals  was  46'8-i  ;  in  the  metro- 
politan private  asylums  it  was  30'5  ;  and  in  the  provincial 
private  asylums  34-7.  The  mean  annual  mortality  dming  the 
same  period  was  in  the  registered  hospitals  8*12  ;  in  the  metro- 
politan private  asylums  it  rose  to  ll'Ol  ;  and  in  the  provincial 
private  asylums  it  was  8-81.  They  may,  moreover,  point  to 
Scotland  and  say  that  while  in  England  49  per  cent,  of  the 
private  patients  only  are  provided  for  in  public  asylums,  84  per 
cent,  are  so  cared  for  in  Scotland.  What  has  been  accomplished 
in  Scotland  may  surely  be  done  in  England.  And  certainly,  as 
their  strong  and  final  argument,  they  may  cliallenge  a  com- 
parison of  these  asylums,  conducted  at  half  the  cost,  wjth  the 
best  of  the  private  asylums  in  England.  We  have  made 
arrangements  for  your  visiting  Bethlem*  and  St.  Luke's  in 
London,  and  also  the  middle-class  asylum,  St.  Andrew's  Hospital, 
Northampton.  I  should  very  much  like  you  to  see  St.  Andrew's 
Hospital,  which  now  contains  300  private  patients  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  from  whose  payments  it  derives  a  revenue 
of  £40,000  a  year,  of  which  £10,000  was  saved  last  year  for 
further  extensions.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-praise  the 
power  of  organisation  which  has  enabled  Mr.  Bayley,  the 
medical  superintendent,  to  achieve  this  great  result  in  the  last 
ten  years  only.  I  can  from  frequent  visitation  speak  of  the 
order  and  comfort  which  reign  throughout  this  asylum. 

Mr.  Dillwyn's  Select  Committee,  in  their  Eeport  (March  28, 
1878),  suggested  "  that  legislative  facilities  should  be  afforded 
by  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  magistrates  or  otherwise 
for  the  extension  of  the  public  asylum  system  for  private  patients," 
and  in  his  Lunacy  Law  Amendment  Bill,  1881,  read  a  second 
time  in  May,  Section  1  enables  the  justices  to  provide  asylums 
for  the  separate  use  of  private  lunatics  in  like  manner  as  the 
county  pauper  asylums  were  built.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  after 
the  experience  I  have  just  related  of  St.  Andrew's  Hospital, 
Northampton,  that,  especially  in  the  populous  Home  Counties, 
where  no  public  provision  for  private  lunatics  exists,  several  such 
asylums,  with  300  beds,  might  be  built  on  the  credit  of  the  rates, 
and  would  in  30  years  repay  the  capital  and  interest  sunk  out 
of  the  profits,  and  without,  therefore,  costing  the  ratepayers  one 
penny.  This  clause  alone  wovdd  have  made  of  Mr.  Dillwyn's  Bill  a 
great  gift  to  the  insane  of  the  upper  and  middle  class.f    I  cannot 

*  In  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science  for  July,  1876,  there  is  a  very  interesting 
sketch  of  the  History  of  Bethlem  Ho-ipital  since  1400,  by  Dr.  Hack  Tuko. 

t  I  brought  this  whole  subject  before  the  Brighton  Medical  Society  in  1862,  in 
a  paper  on  The  want  of  a  MiddJe-cfa-^s  Asylum  in  Sussex,  subsequently  inserted 
in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science  for  Jann.irv  1863. 
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but  regret  that  so  valuable  a  measure  bad  to  be  withdrawn  from 
want  of  time.  It  is  already  a  well-worn  complaint  that  home 
legislation  is  in  England  sadly  impeded  by  the  weary  Irish 
agitation  and  debates. 

Another  method  of  providing  public  accommodation  for 
private  patients  was  laid  by  me  before  Mr.  Dilhvyn's  Select 
Committee,  in  a  Memorandum,  on  the  Establishment  of  three 
State  Asylums  for  Chancery  Lionatics,  signed  by  Dr.  Bucknill, 
Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  and  myself.  The  insane  wards  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  pay  upwards  of  £100,000  a  year  for  care  and 
treatment  in  private  asylums.  Certainly  no  loss  could  be 
incurred  by  the  Treasury  in  advancing  sums  to  build  these 
asylums,  where  the  yearly  profits  would,  as  at  St.  Andrew's 
Hospital,  ensure  the  regular  repayment  of  capital  and  interest. 
As  the  Court  of  Chancery  controls  in  every  detail  the  expenditure 
of  the  income  of  its  insane  wards,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  demand 
to  require  that  Court  to  provide  fit  public  asylum  accommodation, 
and  such  as  the  visitors  deem  necessary,  for  the  Chancery  patients 
now  placed  in  private  asylums,  in  the  selection  of  which  their 
official  visitors  have  no  voice,  and  over  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  which  they  exercise  no  control. 


ir.  Private  Asylums. 

There  are  3,400,  or  43  per  cent.,  of  the  private  patients  in 
England  confined  in  private  asylums,  of  whom  1,850  or  54  per 
cent,  are  in  the  thirty-five  metropolitan  licensed  houses  which  are 
under  the  sole  control  and  direction  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  who  diligently  visit  them  six  times  a  year.  The  remain- 
ing 1,550,  or  46  per  cent.,  are  in  the  sixty-one  provincial  licensed 
houses  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  in  quarter 
sessions,  but  are  inspected  twice  a  year  by  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioners. I  cannot — even  did  I  so  desire — avoid,  in  an  address 
like  the  present,  stating  to  you  my  opinion  of  this  method  of 
treatment  of  the  insane.  The  tenor  of  my  remarks,  when  referring 
to  the  extension  of  the  lunatic  hospitals  (middle-class  asylums), 
has  already  shown  the  direction  towards  which  my  opinions  and 
feelings  tend.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  strenuous  advocate  of 
freedom  of  contract,  nevertheless,  in  his  Political  Economy, 
in  treating  of  this  subject,  observes  that  "  insane  persons  should 
everywhere  be  regarded  as  proper  objects  of  the  care  of  the 
State,"  and,  in  quoting  this  authorit}^,  I  must  add,  from  long 
personal  observation,  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the 
interests  of  the  insane  of  the  upper  and  middle  class  to  be 
treated  as  are  the  paupers  in  public  asylums,  where  no  questions 
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of  self-interest  can  arise,  and  where  the  physician's  remuneration 
is  a  fixed  salary,  and  not  the  difference  between  the  payments 
made  by  his  patients  for  board  and  lodging  and  the  sums  he 
may  expend  on  their  maintenance.  "  Is  there  not,"  writes  Dr. 
Maudsley,  "  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  proper  medical 
supervision  and  proper  medical  treatment  might  be  equally  well 
if  not  better  secured  by  dissociating  the  medical  element  entirely 
from  all  questions  of  profit  and  loss,  and  allowing  it  the  un- 
fettered exercise  of  its  healing  function  ?  Eminent  and  accom- 
plished physicians  would  then  engage  in  this  branch  of  practice 
who  now  avoid  it  because  it  involves  so  many  disagreeable 
necessities." 

Probably  all  not  directly  interested  in  this  system,  and  many 
who,  to  their  own  regret,  are  so,  will  concur  that,  if  the  work 
had  to  be  begun  anew,  the  idea  of  licensed  private  asylums  for 
the  treatment   of  the  insane    of  the  upper    and   middle  class 
would  be,  by  every  authority  in  the  State,  as  definitely  con- 
demned as  was  in  1845  the  practice  of  farming  out  the  insane 
poor  to  lay  speculators   in  lunacy.     It  is,  however,  a  different 
matter   dealing  with  an  established  system,  and  I  am  not  of 
those  who  call  for  the  suppression  of  all  private  asylums.     The 
friends  of  many  patients  in  England  distinctly  prefer  them  to 
public  asylums,  and  some  patients,  who  have  had  experience  of 
both,  contrast  the   personal   consideration  and   study    of  their 
little  wants  which  they   receive  in   private  asylums   with  the 
discipline  and  drill  of  the  public  institutions.     I  see  no  reason 
why  private  asylums  should  not  continue  to  exist  side  by  side 
with  the  public  middle-class  asylums.     Time  and  competition 
will  show  which   system  shall  ultimately  gain   the  approval  of 
the  public.     I  am  glad  to  find  this  opinion  supported  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Mitchell,  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1877. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  there  should  be  no  legislation  tending 
to  the  suppression  of  private  asylums.  I  would  let  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  settle  the  matter.  If  the  public  have 
confidence  in  private  asylums,  and  encourage  them,  I  would  let 
private  asylums  exist.  I  would  give  them  no  privileges,  and 
would  simply  take  care  that  the  inspection  and  control  over 
them  are  sufficient." 

The  verdict  of  public  opinion  in  Scotland  has  been  definitely 
against  the  private  asylum  system.  While  in  England  43  per 
cent,  of  the  private  patients  are  confined  in  private  asyluuis, 
the  proportion  in  Scotland  falls  to  9*5. 

If  private  asylums  are  to  continue,  there  should  be  entire 
freedom  of  trade  in  the  business.  The  Lunacy  Commissioners 
have  for  many  years  placed  endless  impediments  in  the  way  of 
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licensing  new  and  small  asylums  in  the  metropolitan  district. 
I  entirely  differ  from  this  policy,  and  I  think  that  small 
asylums  for  four  or  six  patients,  licensed  to  medical  men,  would 
tend  to  lessen  the  existing  evils  of  the  larger  private  asylums. 
The  monopoly  which  the  Commissioners  have  established  in 
the  metropolitan  district  has  certainly  not  raised  the  asylums 
there  to  a  higher  standard  than  those  of  the  provinces,  where 
free  trade  in  lunacy  prevails.  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  it  has 
had  the  contrary  effect. 


III.  The  Ixsaxe  in  Private  Dwellings. 

Further  reform  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  whether  and  how  they  shall  be  detained  in  public 
or  private  asylums,  but  rather  whether  and  when  they  should 
be  placed  in  asylums  at  all,  and  when  and  how  they  shall  be 
liberated  from  their  imprisonment  and  restored  to  the  freedom 
of  private  life.  This  is  the  reform  in  lunacy  treatment  which 
is  beginning  at  last  to  take  hold  on  the  pubKc  mind  in  England, 
and  has  received  a  new  impulse  by  the  recent  publication  of  an 
essay  by  Dr.  Bucknill  On  the  Care  of  the  Insane  and  their 
Legal  Control* 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago  since  the  question  of  the 
needless  sequestration  of  the  insane  was  first  raised  in  England 
by  my  friend  Baron  Jaromir  Mundy,  of  Moravia.  He  spoke 
then  to  dull  and  heedless  ears.  I  remember  well  I  thought 
him  an  amiable  enthusiast,  and  I  said  there  was  no  fit  or  proper 
treatment  for  the  insane  to  be  found  out  of  the  walls  of  an 
asylum.  I  have  since  learnt  a  wiser  experience.  Well  did  he 
say,  on  leaving  us,  arbores  serit  diligens  agricola  quarum 
fructus  nunquarn  asjjiciet.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  doing  honour  to  the  zeal  and  far-seeing  wisdom 
of  the  first  preacher  of  this  new  crusade ;  would  he  were  here 
w4th  us  to-day  to  accept  my  formal  adherence  to  his  cause. 

There  is,  I  believe,  for  a  large  number  of  the  incurable 
insane,  a  better  lot  in  store  than  to  drag  on  their  weary  days  in 
asylum  confinement : — 

The  staring  eye  glazed  o'er  with  sapless  dajs, 
The  slow  mechanic  pacings  to  and  fro, 
The  set  gray  life  and  apathetic  end. 

In  my  evidence  before  Mr.  Dillwyn's  Select  Committee  in 
1877  I  was  examined  at  some  length  on  this  question,  and  I 
stated  that,  but  for  my  experience  as  Lord  Chancellor's  Visitor, 

*  Macniillan  &  Co.,  second  edition.     London,  1680. 
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and  if  I  had  not  personally  watched  their  eases,  I  could  never 
have  believed  that  patients  wlio  were  such  confirmed  lunatics 
could  be  treated  in  private  families  in  the  way  that  Chaucory 
lunatics  are.  I  also  said  that  one-third  of  tlie  Chancery  patients 
were  already  so  treated  out  of  asylums,  and  I  added  that  I  was 
of  opinion  that  one-third  of  the  present  inmates  of  the  private 
asylums  mioht  be  placed  in  family  treatment  with  safety.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  I  put  in  this  table  : — • 


Tai!i,i:  V 


SI 


himing  the  Proportion  per  cent,  in  Asylums  and  in  Private  Dwellings  of  the 
Chancery  Lunatics  and  of  the  Private  Patients  (Luna/ics  not  Paupers)  under 
the  Coniiitissioners  in  Lunacy  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Scotland. 


Clmiu'cry  Lnualics 
English  Private  Lunatics 
Scotch  Private  Lunatics 


PiiopouTioN  I'KR  Cent. 


In  Luiiiitic 
Asylums 


Go-4 
94-1 
93-8 


Uiulor  Uoiiie 

Tri'iitinont  in 

Piivuto  Dwellings 


3 16 
5-9 
61 


This  table  deserves  your  attention.  If  34*6  per  cent,  of  the 
Chancery  lunatics  are  successfully  treated  in  private  dwelling-g, 
while  only  G5-4  per  cent,  are  in  asylums,  it  is  evident  that  of 
the  private  patients  under  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  of  whom 
94  per  cent,  are  in  asylums,  some  30  per  cent,  are  there  need- 
lessly, and  hence  wrongly  confined.  I  see  instances  of  such 
cases  every  visit  I  pay  to  the  private  asylums. 

Another  convert  to  his  cause,  made  by  Haron  jALundy,  is  one 
of  the  distinguished  vice-presidents  of  tliis  section.  Dr.  Henry 
IMaudsley,  who,  in  1867,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on  the 
Phi/siology  and  ratholofiy  of  the  Mind,  strenuously  condemns 
the  indiscriminate  sequestration  of  the  insane  in  asylums, 
observing  : — "  the  principle  which  guides  the  present  practice 
is,  that  an  insane  person,  by  the  simple  warrant  of  his  insanity, 
should  be  shut  up  in  an  asylum,  the  exceptions  being  made  of 
particular  eases.  This  I  hold  to  be  an  erroneous  princi|)le.  The 
true  principle  to  guide  our  practice  sliould  be  this:  that  no  one, 
sane  or  insane,  should  ever  be  entirely  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
unless  for  his  own  protection,  or  for  the  protection  of  society." 

Dr.  Maudsley  (to  strengthen  his  argument)  pointed  to  thc^ 
condition  of  tlio  numerous  Chancery  patients   in   England  who 
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are  living  in  private  houses.  "  I  have,"  he  writes,  "  the  best 
authority  for  saying  that  their  condition  is  eminently  satis- 
factory, and  such  as  it  is  impossible  it  could  be  in  the  best 
asylum,"  and  he  concluded  an  elaborate  defence  of  this  method 
of  cure  with  this  remark : — "  I  cannot  but  think  that  future 
progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  lies 
in  the  direction  of  lessening  the  sequestration,  and  increasing 
the  liberty  of  them.  Many  chronic  insane,  incurable  and  harm- 
less, will  be  allowed  to  spend  the  remaining  days  of  their 
sorrowful  pilgrimage  in  private  families,  having  the  comforts  of 
family  life,  and  the  priceless  blessing  of  the  utmost  freedom 
that  is  compatible  with  their  proper  care." 

In  his  recent  essay  on  The  Care  of  the  Insane,  Dr.  Bucknill 
has  a  chapter  entitled  "  Household  Harmony  " — 

After  many  moody  thoughts, 
At  last  by  notes  of  household  harmony 
They  quite  forgot  their  loss  of  liberty. 

I  give  you  therefrom  his  final  and  weighty  conclusions  in  his 
own  words  : — "  It  is  not  merely  the  happy  change  which  takes 
place  in  confirmed  lunatics  when  they  are  judiciously  removed 
from  the  dreary  detention  of  the  asylum  into  domestic  life  ;  it 
is  the  efficiency  of  the  domestic  treatment  of  lunacy  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease  which  constitutes  its  greatest  value, 
and  of  this  the  author's  fullest  and  latest  experience  has  con- 
vinced him  that  the  curative  influences  of  asylums  have  been 
vastly  overrated,  and  that  those  of  isolated  treatment  in 
domestic  care  have  been  greatly  undervalued." 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  under  this  section  applies  to  the 
home  treatment  of  private  patients.  The  treatment  of  pauper 
lunatics  in  private  dwellings  is  another  part  of  this  question, 
and  in  which  important  financial  results  are  involved.  The 
system  takes  its  origin  from  Grheel,  and  has  been  adopted  in 
Scotland  with  great  success.  No  less  than  14*7  per  cent,  of  the 
insane  poor  in  Scotland  are  placed  in  private  dwellings,  under 
the  official  inspection  of  the  Lunacy  Board.  Dr.  Arthur 
MitchelFs  evidence  before  Mr.  Dillwyn's  Select  Committee  and 
the  several  annual  reports  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners  give 
details  of  this  method  of  treatment,  which  my  limits  only  allow 
me  now  to  refer  you  to.  Financially  the  cost  of  this  treatment 
does  not  reach  Is.  a  day ;  in  the  county  asylums  (including  the 
cost  of  the  fabric)  it  is  not  less  tlian  2s.,  a  difference  of  100  per 
cent,  in  expenditure. 

With  regard  to  England,  6,000  pauper  lunatics,  or  8*5  per 
cent,  of  their  number,  are  registered  as  living  with  their  rela- 
tives, or  boarded  in  private  dwellings,  under   the   authority  of 
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the  boards  of  guardians,  whose  medical  officers  visit  the  patients 
every  quarter,  and  make  returns  to  the  Visitors  of  the  county 
asylums,  to  theLunacy  Commissioners,  and  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  None  of  these  authorities,  however,  take  much 
notice  of  the  returns,  and  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  con- 
dition, care,  or  treatment  of  these  6,000  pauper  lunatics.  Any 
further  amendment  of  the  Lunacy  Law  should  certainly,  in  some 
way,  bring  them  within  the  cognisance  and  inspection  of  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners,  as  is  done  in  Scotland. 

A  successful  effort  further  to  extend  this  system  in  England 
is  related  by  Dr.  S.  W.  D.  Williams,  the  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Sussex  County  Asylum,  Haywards  Heath,  in  his  evidence 
before  Mr.  Dillwyn's  Select  Committee,  and  also  in  a  paper, 
Our  OvercroiViUd  Lunatic  Asylums,  published  by  him  in  the 
Journal  of  Mental  Science  for  January  1872.  My  limits 
compel  me  to  be  satisfied  with  this  brief  reference  to  the 
important  questions  included  in  this  third  section  of  my 
address,  "  The  Insane  in  Private  Dwellings." 

IV.  The  English  Lunacy  Law. 

Lastly,  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  Limacy  Law  of 
England,  which,  setting  aside  the  special  statutes,  dating  from 
King  Edward  II.,  regulating  the  proceedings  in  Chancery,  are 
the  result  of  the  legislation  of  1845,  and  consist  chiefly  of  Acts 
amending  other  Acts.  They  form  a  large  volume,  which  has 
been  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Fry.*  A  Bill  for  the  general  con- 
solidation and  amendment  of  these  several  statutes  is  an  urgent 
need.  The  Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  announced,  in 
Her  Majesty's  speech  from  the  throne  on  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment in  February  1880,  that  such  a  measure  was  in  preparation ; 
and  although  the  political  necessities  of  the  Irish  question  have 
this  year  unfortunately  absorbed  all  the  energies  and  time  of 
the  Government,  we  have  assurance,  in  the  extreme  solicitude 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  all  occasions  so  markedly  shows 
for  the  welfare  of  the  insane,  that  the  Government  will  be  pre- 
pared to  give  the  question  of  Lunacy  Law  Reform  their  early 
and  careful  attention.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  previous  lo 
such  legislation,  a  Royal  Commission  should  be  issued  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  on  the  working  in  detail  of  tlie  Limacy  Law, 
and  to  make  suggestions  for  its  consolidation  and  amendment. 

*  "Tho  Lunacy  Acts:  containing  tho  statutos  relating  to  Private  Lunatics, 
Pauper  Lunatics,  Criminal  Lunati(\s,  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  Public  ami  Private 
Ajylums,  and  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy ;  with  an  Introductory  Commentary, 
&c."  By  Danby  P.  Fry,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrisler-at-law.  Second  Edition. 
London,  1&77. 
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It  is  exactly  twenty-one  years  since  a  Parliamentary  Com  - 
mittee  reported  to  the  House  "  On  the  Ojperation  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  Regulations  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of 
Lunatics  and  their  Property.''  Many  changes  have  passed 
over  this  department  of  medicine  since  the  date  of  that  report, 
and  the  temporary  amendments  of  the  Lunacy  Law  of  1 845, 
which  resulted  therefrom,  have  almost  served  their  purpose. 
The  chief  of  these  enactments  "  the  Lunacy  Acts  Amendment 
Act  1862,"  passed  the  following  year,  and  embodied  the  various 
suggestions  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  based  on  their  expe- 
rience of  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1845,  and  from  an  official 
point  of  view  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Lunacy  Law, 
but  it  failed  to  give  effect  to  many  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  1860.  In  the  same  year  passed  "the 
Lunacy  Eegulation  Act  1862,"  which  led  to  considerable  amend- 
ment of  the  proceedings  in  Chancery.  The  important  requisite, 
however,  of  a  cheap  and  speedy  method  of  placing  the  property 
of  lunatics  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  has 
yet  to  be  attained.  One  of  the  most  experienced  officials  in 
Chancery,  Master  Barlow,  in  his  evidence  before  Mr.  Dillwyn's 
Committee,  in  1877,  said  : — "I  am  a  great  advocate  for  a  great 
reform  in  Lunacy  (Chancery)  proceedings;  I  would  facilitate 
the  business  of  the  procedure  in  the  office,  and  shorten  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  costs." 

After  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  before 
Mr.  Dillwyn's  Select  Committee  of  1877,  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  English  Lunacy  Laws, 
the  Scottish  Lunacy  Law  and  practice  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. It  is  in  Scotland  alone  that  the  whole  lunacy  of 
the  kingdom  is  under  the  control  and  cognisance  of  the  Lunacy 
Board.* 

Again,  the  relation  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  to  the 
county  asylums  under  the  County  Financial  Boards  (whose 
advent  is  nigh  at  hand)  is  a  difficult  question,  the  final  solu- 
tion of  which  will  influence  for  good  or  evil  the  future  of  these 
asylums.  Herein  also  falls  the  question  I  have  before  referred 
to,  of  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant  for  pauper  lunatics 
maintained  in  asylums,  and  reaching  now  to  half  a  million 
a  year.  Is  the  central  government  to  check,  through  the 
distribution  of  this  grant,  the  county  boards  ;  or  are  they  to 
retain  the  same  authority  over  the  county  asylums  as  is  now 
exercised    by  the  justices    in    quarter    sessions?      The    whole 

*  I  may  be  pardoned,  if  I  A'enture  here  to  refer  to  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland,  as  containing  an  amount  of  well-digested 
statistical  information  regarding  the  lunacy  of  the  kingdom,  which  we  search  for 
in  vain  elsewhere. 
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future  efficiency  of  the  English  county  asykims  depends  upon 
the  right  adjustment  of  the  relative  control  given  to  the  local 
authorities  through  the  new  county  boards,  and  to  the  central 
government  through  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 

There  is  also  for  consideration,  as  in  contrast  with  the 
Lunacy  Laws  of  Scotland,  the  divided  jurisdiction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  over 
pauper  lunatics  in  workhouses,  of  whom  17,000,  or  26  per 
cent,  of  their  number,  are  there  and  in  the  metropolitan  district 
asylums  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
with  the  merest  shadow  of  inspection  by  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners. Again,  to  what  extent  is  the  credit  of  the  rate- 
payers to  be  used  in  the  establishment  of  public  asylums  for 
private  patients  ?  I  have  already  said  how  much  I  desire  to 
see  the  public  asylum  system,  as  now  existing  in  the  registered 
lunatic  hospitals,  extended,  more  particularly  in  the  Home 
Counties,  by  this  method.  Then  the  wide  question  of  official 
asylum  inspection.  Is  the  present  amount  of  it  enough,  and 
the  method  of  it  sufficient  for  the  needs  and  protection  of  the 
insane,  or  does  the  Lunacy  Commission  require  both  extension 
and  remodelling? 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  difficulties  besetting 
the  question  before  us  of  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of 
the  English  Lunacy  Law,  and  which  lead  me  to  the  opinion 
that  the  whole  subject,  now  ripe  for  solution,  requires  skilful 
and  scientific  sifting  by  a  Eoyal  Commission,  previous  to  any 
consolidating  and  amending  Act  being  laid  before  Parliament. 
I  am  glad  to  have  this  occasion  to  express  my  personal  confi- 
dence in  the  ability,  industry,  and  integrity  with  which  the 
existing  Lunacy  Law  is  administered  by  the  Commissioners.  If 
I  were  disposed  to  criticise  their  policy,  I  might  say  that  they 
trust  too  much  to  their  one  remedial  agent,  the  extension  of 
the  county  asylums,  for  meeting  all  the  re([uirements  and 
exigencies  of  the  insane  poor,  while  as  regards  the  private 
asylums,  with  54  per  cent,  of  the  private  asylum  population 
under  their  sole  control  in  the  metropolitan  district,  that  they 
have  from  the  first,  since  1845,  been  content  to  enforce  the 
remedying  of  immediate  shortcomings,  rather  than  endeavoured 
to  place  before  the  proprietors  any  standard  of  excellence  to 
which  they  shall  attain. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  last  section  of  my  sub- 
ject— the  Lunacy  Law  of  England — I  would  say  that  no  mere 
amending  Act  like  that  of  1862,  embodying  simply  the  further 
suggestions  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  will  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  medical  profession  or  of  the  public.  In  tlie 
evidence  taken  before  Mr.  Dillwyn's  Select  Committee  in   1877 
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will  be  found  many  suggestions  for  the  further  amendment  of 
the  Lunacy  Law  of  an  important  character,  one  or  two  of  which 
Mr.  Dillwyn  embodied  in  his  Lunacy  Law  Amendment  Bill  of 
this  year,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  has  been  withdrawn. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  private  member  of  Parliament,  actuated 
though  he  be  by  an  earnest  desire  to  remedy  grave  evils,  to 
deal  with  so  wide  and  complicated  a  question  as  the  consoli- 
dation and  amendment  of  the  English  Lunacy  Law.  No  one  is 
more  fully  aware  of  this  impossibility  than  is  Mr.  Dillwyn,  and 
no  member  of  the  House  is  prepared  more  heartily  to  support 
the  Grovernment  in  passing  a  wide  and  comprehensive  measure 
of  Lunacy  Law  Keform. 

I  fear,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  an 
opening  address.  Yet  the  wide  subject  which  I  selected — 
liunacy  in  England  {EnglamVs  Irren-Wesen) — did  not  admit  of 
shorter  treatment  or  of  further  compression.  It  is,  after  all,  but 
a  bare  outline  that  I  have  to-day  been  able  to  sketch,  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  insane  in  England  and  the  manner  and 
method  of  their  care  and  treatment.  I  may  claim  to  have 
endeavoured  to  give  you  a  truthful  picture  of  our  present  state, 
and  I  certainly  have  not  desired  to  hide  our  many  shortcomings 
from  you.  Indeed,  my  object  in  selecting  this,  subject  for  my 
address,  is  the  hope,  that  the  position  I  fill  to-day  in  this  great 
International  Medical  Congress,  may  gain  for  my  ideas  on  lunacy 
reform,  which  I  have  thus  brought  before  this  section,  a  practical 
recognition  such  as  I  could  not,  under  other  circumstances, 
expect  my  humble  opinions  to  command.  If  such  a  result 
should  follow,  I  truly  believe  that  the  use  I  have  made  of  this 
great  opportunity,  may  be  the  means  of  extending  to  the  insane 
of  all  classes  in  England  that  further  measure  of  protection 
and  liberty,  which  the  experience  of  the  past  working  in  the 
County  Asylums  of  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1845,  on  the  lines  of  the 
non-restraint  system,  has  now  shown  to  be  alike  practicable  and 
safe. 
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In  order  to  prevent  all  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning 
here  attached  to  the  above  title,  I  must  observe  that  I  employ 
in  the  present  article  the  word  "  psychological "  in  its  primary 
signification  as  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ylrv^rj,  variously 
rendered  in  English  as  "  breath,"  or  "  life,"  or  "  spirit,"  and 
used  in  defining  the  mental  qualities  of  human  nature  as 
contradistinguished  from  its  physical  or  corporeal  features. 
*'  Psychology  "  has  in  recent  years  been  sometimes  erroneously 
supposed  to  refer  only  to  morbid  conditions  of  the  mind ;  but 
these  should  properly  be  represented  as  belonging  to  patho- 
logical psychology,  while  the  healthy  or  normal  operations  of 
the  thinking  principle  would  be  properly  included  under  the 
category  of  physiological  psychology. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  thus  to  define  the  sense  in  which 
the  title  is  given  as  above,  because,  in  venturing  to  offer  any 
opinions  on  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  it  cannot  be  too  emphati- 
cally stated  that  the  great  poet  and  dramatist  seems  to  have 
been  himself  entirely  free  from  anything  approaching  to  mental 
alienation — a  condition,  alas  !  unfortunately  too  common  with 
those  on  whom  the  brilliant  but  dangerous  gift  of  genius  has 
been  bestowed.  Far  from  displaying  any  of  those  eccentricities 
of  conduct  or  behaviour  which  have  marked  the  career  of  many 
other  gifted  human  beings,  Shakespeare  seems,  from  the  rather 
scanty  records  of  his  life  which  have  reached  the  present  age, 
to  have  been  a  remarkably  prudent,  consistent,  honom-able,  and 
conscientious  man.  He  married  very  early  a  lady  some  few 
years  his  senior,  and  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  and  by 
whom  he  soon  had  a  family.  He  chose  as  his  professional 
spliere  the  fourfold  domain  of  poet,  actor,  theatrical  manager, 
and  dramatic  author,  and  lie  is  known  to  have  acted  in  several 
of  his  own  pieces,  but  chiefly  in  rather  subordinate  parts,  as  the 
Ghost  in  "  Hamlet "  and  Adam  in  "  As  You  Like  It."  He 
was  a  genial  companion,  as  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  his 
contemporary,  Ben  Jonson,  and  fond  of  the  amusements  of 
London,  but  equally  deliglited  with  the  rural  beauties  and  the 
seclusion  of  the  country,  whither  lie  often  gladly  returned,  and 
where  he  purchased  property.  His  biographers  state  that  he 
retired  from  London  at  48  years  of  age,  and  fixed  liis  permanent 
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residence  at  Stratford-upoTi-Avon,  and  died  at  the  age  of  52. 
What  a  period  of  intellectual  activity  was  thus  embraced  by 
this  extraordinary  man  within  a  few  short  years  of  human  life ! 
What  a  profusion  of  characters,  of  sentiments,  of  reflexions, 
of  descriptions,  emanated  from  his  prolific  pen !  The  minds  of 
ordinary  mortals  are  bewildered  in  attempting  to  grasp  the  idea 
of  so  much  wisdom,  so  much  invention,  so  much  insight  into 
all  the  mysteries  of  man's  existence,  being  crowded  into  so 
narrow  a  space  of  time,  especially  amidst  the  ordinary  pursuits 
and  amusements  of  common  life,  and  the  necessary  labours 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  a  family  and  in  the  provision 
of  a  moderate  competence  for  support  in  advancing  years. 

In  choosing  as  a  title  for  this  paper,  "A  Psychological 
Study  of  Shakespeare,"  my  object  is  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  influences  which  seem  to  have  acted  on  the  great  poet's 
mind  in  the  production  of  his  immortal  works ;  and  while 
professing  myself  utterly  unable  to  explain  the  source  of  those 
flashes  of  genius  which  turned  into  precious  ore  and  into 
polished  shape  the  crude  materials  presented  to  his  senses,  it  is 
not  presumptuous,  I  think,  to  inquire  how  far  external  circum- 
stances may  have  operated  in  moulding  into  being  those 
imaginary  forms  which  now  strike  the  reader  as  living  and 
speaking  pictures,  presenting  themselves  as  true  representations 
of  all  that  is  characteristic  of  human  nature  in  all  its  aspects. 

It  would  be  an  idle  task  to  compare  Shakespeare  with  any 
of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries  in  the  realms  of  poetry  or 
the  drama,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  namely,  that  he  is 
incomparable.  As  for  the  British  drama,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  in  existence  before  his  time ;  and  if  the  Greek 
and  Eoman  dramatists  be  consulted,  it  will  be  found  that,  great 
and  noble  as  are  the  dramatic  compositions  of  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  fanciful  and  amusing  as  are 
those  of  Menander,  Aristophanes,  Plautus,  and  Terence,  yet 
Shakespeare  excels  them  all,  individually  and  collectively,  both 
in  expressing  the  grand,  the  pathetic,  and  the  sublime,  and  in 
delineating  those  lighter  phases  of  human  character  and  conduct 
which  meet  the  observer  of  the  manners  of  ordinary  life. 

Before  the  time  of  Shakespeare  the  theatrical  exhibitions 
of  England  seem  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  those  "Mysteries  " 
or  "  Moralities,"  as  they  were  called,  in  which  religious  subjects 
were  represented  before  the  multitude,  or  of  "  Masques  "  in 
which  royalty  sometimes  indulged,  and  which  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  verses,  music,  pageantry  and  revelling.  It  is  stated 
by  Malone  in  his  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Kise  and  Progress 
of  the  English  Stage  "'  that  there  were  in  his  time  only  thirty- 
eight  plays  extant,  which  were  written  before,  or  in,  the  year 
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1592,  when  Shakespeare  is  believed  to  have  commenced  his 
career  as  a  dramatic  author.  The  names  of  these  plays  and  the 
dates  of  their  production  are  given  by  Malone,  and  few  and 
contemptible  as  they  are,  according-  to  that  writer,  they  were 
the  most  popular  dramatic  compositions  of  the  time  and  the 
best  that  had  been  previously  exhibited.  The  poverty  of 
dramatic  literature  at  this  period  shows  in  yet  stronger  light 
the  brilliancy  of  Shakepeare's  genius,  because  it  is  thus  evident 
that  having  no  models  to  imitate,  no  standards  of  dramatic 
taste  to  serve  as  guides,  he  himself  became  the  model  for  future 
imitation  and  the  standard  of  excellence  for  all  posterity. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  cannot  be  too  distinctly 
stated,  that  not  only  did  Shakespeare  become  the  regenerator 
and  reformer,  and  indeed  the  founder,  of  the  English  drama,  but 
he  was  also  one  of  the  chief  reformers  of  the  English  language, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  emerging  from  the  con- 
fusion in  which  it  had  been  involved  during  previous  periods. 
With  a  foundation  of  Anglo-Saxon,  the  English  language  had 
been  enriched,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  by  a  multitude  of 
French  words,  and  of  Latin  words  through  the  French  or 
Norman  ;  but,  during  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  literature  had  been  necessarily  neglected,  and  the  lan- 
guage, both  written  and  spoken,  had  fallen  into  an  irregular 
and  chaotic  state.  But  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  had  been 
extensively  cultivated  by  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and 
words  were  introduced  directly  from  those  tongues  instead  of 
being  corrupted  by  their  transmission  through  the  French.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  English  language  now  began  to  be 
subject  to  fixed  rules  and  to  assume  a  definite  construction,  but 
the  spelling  was  still  capricious  and  arbitrary,  and  forms  of 
speech,  at  the  present  day  obsolete,  were  still  retained.  Of  all 
those  who  established  the  English  language  in  the  Elizabethan 
age,  Shakespeare  was  the  foremost,  and  although  it  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  many  of  his  contemporaries  to  pronounce  him 
to  be  the  only  reformer  in  this  respect,  yet  it  must  be  observed 
that  Spenser  and  Ben  Jonson  and  others  of  his  contemporaries, 
learned  and  distinguished  as  they  were,  contributed  nothing 
whatever  to  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  literary  style  of 
Shakespeare,  who  was  their  superior  and  their  guide  rather  than 
their  imitator.  Shakespeare,  indeed,  was  alone  in  his  skilful 
management  of  our  tongue  ;  and  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  was  probably  not  acquainted  with  the  poetical  rules 
adopted  or  invented  by  tlie  classical  writers,  yet  he  possessed  a 
native  taste  of  his  own  which  enaljled  him  to  arrange  his  words 
in  the  most  harmonious  order,  atid  made  his  verses  so  smooth 
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and  mellifluous  that,  if  written  in  the  present  day,  they  would 
not  only  defy  criticism  but  extort  admiration. 

How  Shakespeare,  with  his  imperfect  education,  was  able  at 
once  from  his  youth  to  write  beautiful  poetry,  is  one  of  those 
mysteries  which  psychological  science  is  powerless  to  penetrate. 
The  only  explanation  is  that  his  well-organised  mind  saw  in- 
tuitively the  graceful  forms  which  our  language  is  capable  of 
assuming,  and  that  he  wrought  and  wielded  it  at  his  pleasure, 
just  as  the  sculptor  extracts  from  the  rude  and  massive  block 
the  lines  and  surfaces  which  cause  the  marble  to  breathe  and 
live.  English  poetry  in  the  time  of  his  predecessors  was  in  a 
most  rough  and  uncouth  condition  ;  and,  although  tbe  versifi- 
cation of  Chaucer  is  not  so  difficult  of  reading  as  is  generally 
supposed,  yet  it  is  fragmentary  and  unpolished  for  the  most  part, 
being  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  and 
classical  roots  not  well  blended  together.  It  was  Shakespeare 
who  fused  all  the  discordant  elements  into  uniformity,  and, 
with  the  potent  crucible  of  his  genius,  converted  them  into  the 
pure  golden  streams  which  flow  so  brightly  and  so  smoothly  in 
his  poems  and  his  plays,  and  constitute  standards  of  excellence 
for  the  imitation  of  all  ages. 

Although  the  inquiry  has  been  often  instituted,  it  is  not 
unprofitable  once  more  to  trace  the  influence  which  education 
may  have  exerted  on  the  development  of  Shakespeare's  genius ; 
but  the  investigation  is  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  one.  The 
records  of  his  early  youth  give  little  information  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  was  educated  at  a  grammar  school  in  his  native 
town,  and  probably  began  his  studies,  such  as  they  were  at  this 
period,  when  he  was  about  seven  years  old,  and  probably  con- 
tinued them  till  he  was  fifteen.  The  supposition  that  from  the 
latter  period  until  he  was  eighteen  he  spent  his  time  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  or  at  that  of  Cambridge  appears  to  be  quite 
destitute  of  foundation,  and  it  is  equally  unproved  that  he  was 
during  the  same  period  a  student  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
But  there  is  some  evidence  that  during  the  years  in  question  he 
was  on  rather  intimate  terms  with  a  lawyer's  clerk  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  from  whom  he  probably  picked  up  some  of  that 
legal  knowledge  and  became  acquainted  with  much  of  the  legal 
phraseology  which  he  exhibits  in  many  of  his  plays.  Indeed, 
from  the  universality  of  his  acquirements,  and  from  his  singular 
power  of  putting  appropriate  language  into  the  mouths  of  all 
his  characters,  it  might  be  asserted,  upon  internal  evidence,  that 
he  was  educated  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  or  as  a  lawyer,  or 
as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  sailor;  but  I  think  the  most  probable 
supposition  is  that  he  had  no  regular  training  in  any  of  these 
pursuits,  and  that,  having  had  only  a  moderate  education  in 
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ordinary  subjects,  he  applied  his  gigantic  mind  to  perusing  tlie 
literature  current  in  his  time,  and  from  this  kind  of  laborious 
but  desultory  reading,  combined  with  an  acute  observation  of  the 
human  characters  falling  under  his  notice,  and  of  the  natural 
objects  submitted  to  his  senses,  he  evolved  from  his  fertile  brain 
those  wonderful  productions  which  have  astonished  and  edified 
mankind. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  some  writers  have  suggested  to  the 
contrary,  I  cannot  agree  that  Shakespeare  was  what  might  be 
called  a  learned  man,  or  that  he  was  regularly  disciplined  in  any 
consecutive  course  of  study  either  iu  literature  or  science.  It  is 
true  that  classical  allusions  very  frequently  occur  in  his  writings, 
and  that  he  often  uses  English  words  in  the  happiest  manner, 
and  in  accordance  with  their  etymological  meaning;  but  there 
are  too  many  obvious  mistakes  made  by  him  in  the  quantity  of 
proper  names  of  Greek  or  Eoman  origin,  and  too  much  confu- 
sion in  matters  relating  to  ancient  history,  to  allow  of  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  a  profound,  or  even  a  moderate,  Greek  or  Latin 
scholar.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  did  not  live 
in  a  rude  period  of  English  history,  but  in  an  age  when  learning 
was  becoming  more  and  more  largely  cultivated,  and  when,  by 
the  influence  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  facts  described  and  the 
theories  invented  by  ancient  and  modern  writers  were  diffused 
over  tlie  community,  the  example  of  devotion  to  literature  being 
set  by  the  highest  iu  the  land,  and  being  followed,  more  or  less, 
by  the  classes  below  them.  There  was,  in  fact,  almost  a  rage  for 
the  cultivation  of  classical  literature,  and  translations  were  made 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  antiquity,  and  of 
many  of  the  more  modern  poets  and  romance-writers  of  France 
and  Italy.  In  particular,  the  histories  of  Plutarch  were  thus  made 
known  to  English  readers  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  were  likewise  made  available  by  means  of 
translations,  however  imperfect  those  versions  may  appear  in 
ovu-  own  time  ;  and  the  writings  of  Ovid,  and  especially  the 
jNIetamorphoses,  were  eagerly  read  in  their  English  dress.  Besides 
these,  there  were  a  multitude  of  stories  and  legends  derived 
from  French,  Italian,  and  perhaps  Spanish  sources,  which  were 
among  the  popular  writings  of  the  day.  Of  all  these  channels 
of  information  Shakespeare  was  evidently  aware,  and  he  cer- 
tainly eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  fascinating  stories  of  the 
poets,  and  the  hardly  less  fascinating  records  of  the  liistorians. 
But,  familiar  as  Shakespeare  certainly  was  with  the  fables  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  and  with  the  biographies  by  Plutarch, 
though  in  all  jjrobability  only  through  the  medium  of  transla- 
tions, I  can  find  no  evidence  in  liis  works  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Horace  or  Terence  or  Cicero,  or  still  less  that 
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he  was  familiar  with  the  Greek  tragedians,  or  the  Greek  comic 
writers,  or  with  the  Greek  orators. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  must  have  devoured  with 
avidity  all  the  translations  existing  in  his  time,  whether  from 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  French  originals,  as  well  as 
the  works  of  his  own  predecessors,  especially  Chaucer,  and 
from  these  heterogeneous  materials  he  has  developed,  under  the 
magic  touch  of  genius,  those  inimitable  creations  in  attempting 
to  characterise  which  the  language  of  eulogy  is  utterly  poor  in 
expression. 

The  industry  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  commentators, 
especially  Malone  and  Steevens,  has  succeeded  in  making  out 
a  list  of  the  ancient  translations  from  classic  authors,  which  the 
great  dramatist  might  have  seen,  and  some  of  which  he  certainly 
saw,  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  though  discursive  reading. 
The  dates  of  these  translations  are  given  by  the  commentators, 
who  show  that  many  of  them  were  printed  before  Shakespeare 
began  his  career  as  a  dramatist.  Among  these  are  some  of  the 
books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  ten  of  them  being  translated  into  English 
from  the  French,  a  play  of  Euripides,  some  books  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  several  editions  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  the  Ethics 
of  Aristotle,  some  of  the  books  of  Xenophon,  the  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen's  two  Books  of  Elements,  a  great 
number  of  versions  of  Virgil's  works,  in  prose,  in  Scottish  metre, 
in  rhyme,  in  blank  verse,  and  in  English  hexameters,  only  two 
books  of  Horace  together  with  his  Art  of  Poetry,  the  Epistles 
and  the  Satires,  a  great  number  of  Ovid's  works,  including  the 
Metamorphoses,  the  Epistolae  Heroidum,  the  Elegies,  the 
Eemedium  Amoris,  the  De  Tristibus,  the  Menoechmi  of  Plautus, 
some  plays  of  Terence  and  Seneca,  and  several  books  and 
Epistles  of  Cicero. 

That  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  Homer,  and  with 
the  history  of  the  Trojan  War,  and  with  the  individuals  who 
play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  immortal  poems  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  is  beyond  all  doubt;  but  it  is  almost 
demonstral)le  that  he  was  conversant  with  them  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  translations  existing  in  his  day.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  displays  his  extraordinary 
powers  in  seizing  upon  the  peculiarities  of  each  of  the  characters 
and  putting  into  their  mouths  the  very  same  kind  of  language 
and  the  same  sentiments  which  were  invented  by  Homer.  The 
play  in  which  his  knowledge  of  the  great  Greek  poet  is  most 
conspicuous  is  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  a  veiy  poor  production, 
although  undoubtedly  emanating  from  his  pen.  In  this  piece, 
the  main  plot  and  some  of  the  incidents,  which  are"  in  very 
questionable    taste,    are    derived    from    a   poem    of   Chaucer's, 
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while  what  may  be  called  tlie  subordinate  characters,  who 
fill  up  the  scene,  are  the  illustrious  warriors  and  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  place  of  the  action  is  Troy  and 
the  Grecian  camp  before  it.  Besides  the  principal  characters 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  Pandarus  the  uncle  of  the  latter,  a 
whole  multitude  of  Greek  and  Trojan  worthies  are  introduced 
upon  the  stage,  namely  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  and  five  of  his 
sons  including  Hector  and  Paris;  ^neas,  the  hero  of  the 
^neid ;  Agamemnon,  the  General  of  the  Grecian  host,  and  his 
brother  Menelaus ;  Achilles,  Ajax,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  Diomedes, 
and  Patroclus,  the  Greek  commanders :  Thersites,  the  scurrilous 
and  deformed  vituperator ;  Helen,  the  fatal  cause  of  the  war ; 
Andromache,  the  noble  wife  of  Hector  ;  and  Cassandra,  the 
prophetess.  Now,  as  I  have  just  observed,  there  is  very  ap- 
propriate language  put  into  the  mouths  of  all  these  characters; 
Agamemnon  is  royal,  Achilles  is  fierce.  Hector  is  magnanimous 
and  brave,  Ulysses  is  cautious,  Nestor  is  sagacious,  Thersites  is 
abusive,  Andromache  is  tender,  Helen  is  weak  and  childish, 
and  so  on  of  the  rest ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  a  poet  could  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  original  language  and  the  sublime  de- 
scriptions of  Homer  who  could  huddle  all  these  characters  upon 
the  stage  merely  in  order  to  form  a  group  of  figures  to  fill  up  a 
picture,  the  prominent  objects  of  which  are  an  ordinary  pair  of 
lovers,  together  with  the  lady's  uncle,  who  plays  a  kind  of  comic 
part,  and  who  is  of  such  immoral  tendencies  and  occupation 
that  his  very  name  has  become  familiar  in  the  English  language 
as  a  type  of  the  most  degraded  and  disgusting  phase  of  vice.  Let 
us  contemplate  Pandarus  commencing  the  play,  together  with 
Troilus,  and  concluding  it  in  a  kind  of  humorous  epilogue  ad- 
dressed to  the  lowest  and  basest  class  of  frequenters  of  a  theatre, 
and  I  confess  that,  notwithstanding  my  profound  reverence  for 
Shakespeare's  genius,  I  think  that  Homer's  heroes  are  degraded 
by  the  association,  and  that  the  writer  who  could  so  associate 
them  in  the  same  play  could  never  have  been  duly  impressed 
with  the  pure  and  lofty  conceptions  of  the  old  Greek  poet. 

Here  it  may  be  not  inappropriate  to  observe  that,  making 
allowance  for  errors  like  that  above  noticed,  the  influence  of 
education,  valuable  as  it  is,  may  sometimes  tend  to  cripple  the 
efforts  of  genius  rather  than  to  develop  them  ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that,  if  Shakespeare  had  been  constrained 
to  submit  himself  to  a  long  course  of  academical  discipline, 
the  result  might  have  been  the  loss  to  the  world  of  some  of 
his  most  brilliant  productions,  which  derive  much  of  their 
charm  from  the  unbounded  licence  they  display,  their  freedom 
from  all  conventional  rules,  and  their  wonderful  originality. 
He  might  have   been   an    accurate    Greek  or  Latin  scholar ; 
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he  might  have  composed  faultless  Latin, or  Greek  hexameters 
and  pentameters;  he  might  have  written  Greek  choruses,  or 
imitated  the  lyrics  of  Pindar  or  Horace :  but  what  would  have 
become  of  Macbeth,  Othello,  Lear,  Falstaff,  Prospero,  Caliban, 
and  a  host  of  other  creations,  which,  in  their  entire  originality, 
are  unsurpassed  and  unequalled  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient 
or  modern  literature  ? 

If,  again,  Shakespeare  had  been  trammeled  with  a  regard 
for  what  are  called  the  unities  in  dramatic  composition,  what 
a  world  of  fancy  would  have  been  withheld  from  mankind! 
Unlike  his  great  Gi-eek  and  Roman  predecessors,  whose  theatrical 
scenery  was  composed  of  the  mountains  and  the  sky  and  the 
foliage  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  or  at  most  represented  only 
tlie  exterior  or  interior  of  some  temple,  or  palace,  or  dwelling- 
liouse,  and  whose  notions  of  time  and  place  limited  them  to  a 
very  short  duration  of  the  former  and  to  a  fixed  position  of  the 
latter,  his  |;^reat  mind,  disdaining  the  boundaries  of  time  and 
space,  and  of  earth  itself,  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  of 
imagination  all  compact,"  and 

Glanced  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
or,  to  use  the  words  of  Johnson,  he 

Exhausted  worlds  and  then  imagined  new  ; 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toiled  after  him  in  vain. 

If  he  had  dramatised  the  great  fables  of  antiquity  in  the  time  of 
^schylus  and  his  successors  and  contemporaries,  he  would  not 
have  been  satisfied,  for  instance,  to  represent  Prometheus  chained 
to  a  rock  of  Mount  Caucasus,  uttering  his  complaints  to  the  sea, 
the  air,  and  the  mountains,  and  receiving  the  compassionate 
addresses  of  the  ocean  nymphs  or  the  sympathy  of  earthly  or 
unearthly  visitors,  but  he  would  have  carried  us  into  the  depths 
of  Tartarus,  or  to  the  heights  of  Olympus,  would  have  revealed 
to  us  the  councils  of  the  Gods  or  the  decrees  of  the  Fates,  or, 
what  is  more,  he  would  probably,  representing  what  often  occurs 
in  real  life,  have  introduced  some  coarse  or  vulgar  character  upon 
the  scene  to  relieve  or  throw  into  deeper  shade  the  ghastly  horror 
of  the  scene,  and  to  vary  the  monotonous  complaints  uttered 
by  the  presumptuous  mortal  who  stole  the  fire  from  heaven,  and 
whose  liver  was  being  devoured  by  the  rapacious  vulture. 

Descending  for  a  moment  from  these  speculations,  and 
tracing,  however  feebly,  the  influence  of  external  agencies  on  the 
psychological  development  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice  that  he  was  married  at  eighteen,  that  his  first  child  was 
born  within  a  year  of  his  marriage,  and  that  twins,  boy  and 
girl,  followed  in  little  more  than  a  year  afterwards.     These  par- 
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ticulars,  trivial  as  they  might  be  in  the  life  of  an  ordinary 
mortal,  must  be  considered  as  very  important  in  moulding  the 
character,  directing  the  pursuits,  and  determining  the  course  of 
life  of  such  a  man  as  Shakespeare.  In  contracting  such  an 
early  alliance,  and  being  so  soon  involved  in  the  cares  of  a 
family,  he  must  have  been  necessarily  interrupted  in  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  study  or  professional  pursuit,  if  he  ever 
entered  upon  any  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  definite  information 
on  the  subject,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  spent  his  time  in 
extensive  though  desultory  reading,  and  in  observing  men  and 
things  such  as  he  saw  around  him.  That  he  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  nature  and  of  natural  productions  is  evident  from 
innumerable  passages  in  his  writings ;  and  that  he  also  made 
himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  his  opportunities  extended,  with 
pictures  and  statues  and  other  works  of  art  is  equally  manifest 
from  intrinsic  proofs.  But  being,  as  he  no  doubt  was,  a  man  of 
strict  integrity  and  prudence,  as  well  as  of  great  industry,  he 
must  have  begun  to  feel  that  as  his  family,  though  highly 
respectable,  was  by  no  means  rich,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
look  around  for  some  means  of  living.  Circumstances,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  accidental,  threw  him  in  the  way  of  some 
players  who  happened  to  be  performing  at  Stratford,  and  hence 
he  seems  to  have  derived  his  love  of  the  stage  and  his  determi- 
nation to  adopt  the  theatrical  profession  as  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Regarded  in  a  psychological  light  the  early  marriage  of 
Shakespeare  was  attended  by  the  most  happy  results,  not  only 
as  regarded  his  own  worldly  prosperity,  but  also  the  intellectual 
light  with  which  he  was  able  to  irradiate  his  country  and  the 
whole  world.  Such  a  union  of  a  boy  of  eighteen  with  Anne 
Hathaway,  must  have  been  looked  upon,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  their  respective  families,  as  a  most  imprudent  step, 
and  likely  to  lead  only  to  poverty  and  unhappiness ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Shakespeare  the  alliance  was  in  every  respect  fortunate 
and  auspicious.  His  novel  position  as  a  young  man,  under 
twenty,  finding  himself  already  the  father  of  tliree  children, 
appears  to  have  stimulated  him  to  turn  his  education,  such  as  it 
was,  and  his  desultory  reading,  to  material  profit  for  the  support 
of  his  family ;  and  althougli  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  gained 
his  living  at  this  period  as  an  actor  or  as  a  dramatist,  there  can 
be  no  "question  that  he  was  making  himself  acquainted  with 
theatrical  life,  and  with  the  meclianical  and  conventional 
requirements  of  the  stage,  which  became  of  so  much  use  to  liira 
in  his  subsequent  career. 

In  the  character  of  the  lady,  also,  wlio  became  his  wife  and 
who  survived  him,  he  must  have  found  a  congenial  and  loving' 
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partner;  and  although  her  history  is  very  little  known,  and 
although  he  makes  no  mention  of  her  in  his  writings,  yet  her 
virtue  and  her  constancy,  and,  perhaps,  her  patient  endurance 
of  privations  in  their  early  married  life,  would  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  youthful  husband,  and  no  doubt 
laid  the  foundation  of  those  exquisite  portraitures  of  female 
characters  which  constitute  some  of  the  principal  charms  of  his 
writings,  and  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  cultivated 
minds.  It  is  universally  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  the 
licentious  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
Shakespeare's  female  characters  are  generally  models  of  purity 
and  virtue,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  such  creations 
as  Desdemona,  Imogen,  Miranda,  Hermione,  in  proof  of  this 
position.  It  is  true  that  all  theee  and  other  of  his  female 
characters  are  not  cast  in  the  same  mould,  or  the  result  would 
have  been  the  tameness  and  insipidity  which  are  traced  in  the 
works  of  most  authors  who  have  attempted  to  delineate  the 
attributes  of  woman.  As  occurs  in  real  life,  the  female  charac- 
ters of  Shakespeare  exhibit  great  variety,  and  the  virtues  of  his 
immarried  and  his  married  heroines  although  of  course  of  a 
different  stamp,  are  equally  conspicuous  ;  the  devotion  and  the 
unmerited  sufferings  of  Hermione,  the  ardent  and  impetuous 
love  of  Juliet,  the  perfect  innocence  of  Miranda  and  Desdemona, 
the  playfulness  of  Kosalind  and  Beatrice,  being  beautifully  con- 
trasted, and  painted  with  the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished 
artist  in  female  portraiture. 

That  Shakespeare  himself  had  the  utmost  reverence  for 
female  purity  and  virtue  is  evident  in  all  his  writings ;  and 
although  undoubtedly  he  has,  according  to  the  manners  of  his 
time,  induloed  very  often  in  a  warmth  of  expression  which 
would  be  unsuitable  to  the  present  age,  he  has  always  drawn  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  pure  and  ideal  love,  which  is 
founded  upon  esteem  and  affection,  and  tliat  material  develop- 
ment of  the  passion  which  is  common  to  man  and  the  brute 
creation.  In  the  "  Sonnets,"  in  "  Lucrece,"  and  even  in  the 
very  beautiful  though  amorous  poem  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis," 
there  are  abundant  illustrations  of  the  above  remarks ;  as,  for 
instance,  where,  in  the  last-named  work,  the  youthful  and 
really  virtuous  huntsman  declares,  in  answer  to  the  impassioned 
addresses  of  the  Paphian  Queen  : 

Love  comforteth  like  sunshine  after  rain, 
But  Lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun  ; 
Love's  gentle  spring  does  always  fresh  remain, 
Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done : 

Love  surfeits  not,  Lust  like  a  glutton  dies  ; 

Love  is  all  trutli,  Lust  full  of  forged  lies. 

The    marriage,   then,    of   Shakespeare,    although   only    in    his 
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eighteenth  year,  was  unquestionably  a  great  cause,  if  not  the 
chief  cause,  of  the  development  of  his  marvellous  intellectual 
qualities.  The  copious  well  of  his  imagination  required  only 
some  power  to  draw  up  its  overflowing  waters,  wherewith  to 
irrigate  the  barren  fields  of  dramatic  literature  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  was  the 
engine  which  evolved  the  latent  streams. 


Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  raj  serene 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 


and  the  pure  gem  of  Shakespeare's  genius,  which  might  have 
remained  concealed  had  not  circumstances  revealed  its  beauty 
and  its  brilliancy,  was  rescued  from  obscurity  by  his  marriao-e 
with  Anne  Hathaway  and  his  meeting  with  strolling  players  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

To  a  mind  like  Shakespeare's,  looking  at  this  period  of  his 
life  in  a  psychological  point  of  view,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
not  only  the  easy  and  jovial  manners  of  the  actors  presented 
great  and  irresistible  attractions,  but  that  the  very  poor  condi- 
tion of  dramatic  literature  in  his  time  fired  his  ambition  to 
produce  something  better  than  the  trash  then  deemed  good 
enough  to  be  presented  to  the  public.  No  authentic  par- 
ticulars have  been  handed  down  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
spent  his  time  from  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  twenty-five,  which 
must  have  been  in  him  a  period  of  the  greatest  intellectual 
activity,  in  which  he  was  no  doubt  occupied  either  in  writino- 
plays  himself  or  in  adapting  and  improving  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  or  contemporaries.  But  from  internal  evidence  it 
is  plain  that  the  representations  of  the  stage,  crude  and  coarse 
as  they  were  in  his  youth,  inspired  him  with  many  of  those 
lofty  thoughts  which  breathe  and  burn  throughout  his  writ- 
ings, and  which,  deriving  their  source  from  a  microcosm  seen 
in  actual  life,  expanded  into  those  boundless  regions  of  thought 
and  invention  in  wliich  time  and  space  are  annihilated,  and  in 
which  man  and  nature  are  depicted  in  all  their  multitudinous 
aspects,  in  beauty  and  deformity,  in  light  and  in  darkness,  in 
gaiety  and  in  despair,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  in  space  and 
in  infinity,  in  time  and  in  eternity.  "  All  the  world's  a  stage," 
as  he  beautifully  expresses  it, — 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  ; 
They  hare  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  each  man  in  lii.s  turn  phiys  many  parts  ; 

and,  again,  when  Macbeth,  at  length  weary  of  life  and  deserted 
by  his  friends,  exclaims : 

Life's  a  mere  siiadow,  a  poor  player 

That  struts  and  frets  liis  hour  upon  (lie  stage, 

And  then  is  heard  no  more. 
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How  well  can  we  understand  that  the  representations  on  the 
stage  (sometimes  probably  in  a  barn)  at  Stratford-upon-Avon 
inspired  Shakespeare's  mind  with  the  grandeur  and  at  the 
same  time  the  weakness  and  vanity  of  human  things !  The  actors 
repeating  high-flown  and  bombastic  lines,  attired  as  kings  or 
heroes,  putting  off  for  a  time  their  ordinary  dresses,  and  attired 
in  glittering  but  tawdry  colours,  and  again  resuming  their 
shabby  habiliments,  would  readily  convey  to  his  mind  a  picture 
of  the  changeful  condition  of  mankind  in  actual  life  ;  while  the 
stage,  glowing  with  artificial  light  and  scenery,  or  jjerhaps 
only  tenanted  for  a  time  by  walking  puppets,  terminating  their 
brief  career  of  a  few  hours  to  sink  iuto  darkness  and  silence, 
would  be  to  him  a  type  of  life  and  death,  not  only  in  man,  but 
in  the  great  scheme  of  Nature  herself,  and  would  shadow  forth 
the  beauties  of  creation,  the  monuments  of  art,  the  symmetry 
of  the  universe,  as  the  things  of  an  hour,  and  perishable  as  the 
scenery  of  a  stage-play ! 

These  om*  actors, 
As  I  foretold  yon,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

A  fertile  subject  of  discussion  among  metaphysicians  once 

was   whether  there  exist  in  the  human   mind   certain   innate 

ideas  which  grow  and  expand   simultaneously  with  the  growth 

and  development  of  the  bodily  organs,  or  whether  the  mind  is 

originally  a  mere  blank,  a  tabula  rasa,  like  a  sheet  of  white 

paper,   and  receiving  impressions  from  external  objects  by  the 

agency  of  the  senses.     Without  entering  into  the  metaphysical 

examination    of    the    question,    it    is    perhaps    allowable    to 

suppose  that  the  conflicting  theories  on  this   subject  may  be 

reconciled  by   admitting  that  both  views  are  to  some  extent 

consistent  with  what  is  observed  in  human  nature.     On  the  one 

hand,  it  is  useless  to  argue  that,  if  a  human  being  were  absolutely 

excluded  from  all  external  influences — for  instance,  if  he  were 

deprived    of    light,  and  isolated  from   all  objects  which    are 

capable  of  conveying  sensations — his  mind  could  develop  itself 

so  as  to  conceive  and  communicate  ideas.     On  the  other  hand, 

it  is  equally  absurd  and  irrational  to  suppose  that  any  external 

influences  whatever  could  inspire  ideas  where  no  capability  of 

forming  those  ideas  existed.     Hence  it  is  evident  that  what  is 

called  education  is  like  the  seed  thrown  into  the  soil,  which,  if 

congenial,  will  expand  and  nourish  the  embryo  till  it  attains 

maturitv,   but  which,  if  barren   or  unsuitable,  will    arrest  its 
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progress,  impair  its  vitality,  and  cause  it  to  wither  and  decay. 
Tims,  taking  the  average  of  Immau  minds,  they  clearly 
contain  within  them  a  certain  power  of  appreliension  and  con- 
ception which,  seizing  upon  visible  or  tangible  images,  or 
receiving  sounds  or  odours,  or  affected  by  mental  impressions, 
converts  all  these  materials  into  ideas  which  become  communi- 
cable to  other  living  beings  by  the  organs  of  expression. 

But  how  different  is  this  power,  which,  in  a  certain  sense, 
is  innate  in  the  human  soul,  in  different  ranks  and  conditions 
of  existence  !  Take  a  school  of  a  hundi'ed  boys  or  girls,  and 
give  them  the  same  advantages  of  mental  culture,  and  how 
different  will  be  the  result !  Much  of  this  diversity  may  be,  of 
course,  accounted  for  by  accidental  circumstances ;  but,  when 
all  allowances  are  made,  it  is  obvious  that  in  some  of  the  minds 
there  is  a  quickness  in  receiving  and  retaining  knowledge,  and 
in  expressing  ideas,  which  is  wanting  in  many  of  the  others  ;  and 
hence,  notwithstanding  the  most  elaborate  efforts  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  some  human  minds  will  remain  undeveloped,  or  onlj^ 
partially  developed,  during  life,  while  others  will,  and  in  many 
cases  quite  unexpectedly,  astonish  their  friends  or  the  world  at 
large  by  the  extent  of  their  accomplishments,  the  brilliancy  of 
their  imagination,  and  their  ascendency  over  their  fellow- 
mortals.  Again,  admitting  the  beneficial  influence  of  education 
(using  the  word  in  its  common  acceptation),  how  many  men, 
and  women  too,  have  become  distinguished  without  any  ordinary 
education  at  all !  In  such  cases — and  they  are  very  numerous — 
the  mere  scholastic  routine  has  been  unnecessary  ;  poets  have 
composed  the  most  pathetic  lines  who  have  never  studied  the 
rules  of  versification  ;  orators  have  swayed  the  minds  of  multi- 
tudes although  they  were  unskilled  in  the  language  of  Cicero 
or  of  Demosthenes  ;  musicians  have  charmed  the  ear  with  melo- 
dious cadences  before  they  were  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  harmony;  painters  with  boyish  fingers  have  drawn  gracefid 
figures  before  they  learned  the  fundamental  rules  of  art ;  and 
even  mathematicians  have  solved  some  of  the  most  intricate 
problems  without  having  been  previously  tutored  in  Algebra  or 
in  the  books  of  Euclid.  In  all  such  instances  tlie  native  forces 
existed  in  the  mind,  and  although  education  may  serve  still 
further  to  develop  the  innate  germs  of  tiiought  and  imagination, 
and  to  systematise  and  arrange  the  scattered  elements  of  mental 
power,  yet,  without  that  subtle  metamorphic  essence  usually 
called  genius,  external  influences  would  effect  little  or  nothing 
beyond  the  ordinary  resvdt  of  developing  what  is  commonly 
known  as  "  talent,"  which  differs  as  much  from  genius  as  the 
Highgate  and  Hampstead  hills  differ  from  the  chain  of  the 
Alps  or  the  Andes,  or  as  the  fountains  of  Versailles  from  the 
cataracts  of  Niagara. 

PART   II.      VOL.   VII.      NEW   SERIES.  Q 
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Pursuing,  although  with  a  rapid  glance,  the  career  of 
Shakespeare,  and  tracing,  with  however  imperfect  materials, 
the  influence  which  external  circumstances  and  objects  exerted 
on  his  psychological  development,  we  find  that  at  the  age  of  25 
he  repaired  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune  as  an  actor  and  a 
dramatist,  and  became  a  partner  in  the  theatre  then  situated  at 
Blackfriars.  Engaged  in  this  new  sphere  of  activity,  and 
exchanging  the  limited  society  and  the  rural  scenes  of  a  country 
town  for  the  intellectual  assemblies  and  the  crowded  streets  of  a 
metropolitan  city,  he  must  have  found  abundant  scope  for  that 
acute  and  accurate  observation  of  mankind  which  his  writings 
everywhere  display,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  teeming  litera- 
ture of  the  period,  then  becoming  enriched  not  only  with  original 
works  but  with  translations  from  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
must  have  supplied  him  with  copious  materials  for  the  expansion 
of  his  rich  imagination  and  his  fertile  fancy.  His  responsibilities 
as  a  theatrical  manager  no  doubt  compelled  him  to  consult  the 
popular  taste  in  the  composition  and  production  of  his  plays, 
and  hence,  I  think,  may  have  arisen  many  of  those  blemishes 
which  some  of  them  certainly  exhibit.  The  coarse  and  vulgar 
language  put  into  the  mouths  of  many  of  his  cloiuns  (for  so  he 
calls  them)  are  attributable  to  much  the  same  causes  as  those 
which  influence  managers  in  the  present  day,  such  as  the  desire 
to  achieve  popularity  even  at  the  expense  of  good  taste;  and  the 
grossness  of  a  few  of  his  plots,  so  different  from  the  chasteness  of 
the  majority  of  his  productions,  must  be  attributed  to  the  same 
motive.  But  looking  at  the  results,  I  can  easily  conceive  how, 
in  the  composition  of  his  plays,  while  weaving  out  plots  and 
incidents  likely  to  seize  the  fancy  of  the  multitude,  sudden 
flashes  of  inspiration  illuminated  his  mind  and  were  transferred 
to  his  paper — gleams  of  splendour  which  he  probably  did  not 
foresee  when  he  took  up  his  pen,  and  which  burst  upon  himself 
with  the  force  of  a  revelation. 

It  is  quite  admitted,  and  the  remark  implies  no  reproach, 
that  none  of  his  plots  are  original,  but  are  founded  on  various 
tales,  romances,  or  histories  which  fell  in  his  way,  but  which  lie 
embellished  or  amplified  with  the  richest  fancy,  the  most  charm- 
ing descriptions  of  scenery  and  of  natural  objects,  and  the  most 
astonishing  inventions  of  human  character.  Where  he  obtained 
some  of  his  special  knowledge  of  localities  and  pursuits — as,  for 
instance,  of  the  sea  and  of  sea-faring  life — it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, and  although  his  delineations  of  rural  scenes  and  employ- 
ments, in  which  he  evidently  delighted,  were  derived  from  the 
reminiscences  of  his  birthplace  and  the  haunts  of  his  youth,  and 
revived  by  his  frecjuent  visits  to  those  familiar  spots,  yet  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  travelled  much  even  in  England ;  and  it 
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is  mere  matter  of  conjecture  that  he  ever  visited  or  resided  in 
foreign  coimtries.  In  fact,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  lie  seems 
to  have  spent  his  life  chiefly  between  London  and  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  ;  in  the  former,  associating  as  a  genial  companion 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  alternating  extensive  study 
of  books  with  the  ordinary  amusements  of  the  day  ;  and,  in  the 
latter,  devoting  himself  to  those  domestic  caves  or  pleasures,  or 
enjoying  the  calm  tranquillity  and  repose,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
life  of  a  country  town. 

Yet,  while  so  employed,  what  a  profusion  of  intellectual 
wealth  did  he  bestow  upon  mankind,  himself,  in  all  probability, 
unconscious  of  the  priceless  t]-easures  he  was  lavishing  by  his 
pen  !  Unlike  the  majority  of  great  authors,  but  resembling 
his  prototype.  Homer,  he  has  left  no  description  of  his  own 
individual  character,  which  is  entirely  merged  in  tlie  creatures 
of  his  fancy.  The  personal  history  and  opinions  of  Homer  are 
lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  while  Achilles  and  Hector, 
Agamemnon  and  Priam,  Ulysses  and  Nestor,  Andromache  and 
Penelope,  stand  before  us  as  living  realities,  depicted  in  their 
habits  and  language  as  they  lived,  or  as  they  might  have  lived, 
drawn  from  the  recesses  of  the  poet's  imagination,  but  marked 
with  the  stamp  of  Nature  and  of  truth.  So  the  Bard  of  Avon 
intrudes  none  of  his  personal  sentiments,  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  upon  the  attention  of  his  readers,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  some  obscure  and  vague  allusions  in  the  "  Sonnets." 
He  threw  himself  into  the  characters  which  he  drew,  and  lost 
his  own  individuality  in  theirs  ;  and  though  Shakespeare  himself 
were  a  shadow  or  a  myth,  yet  Othello  and  Shylock,  and  Lear, 
and  Macbeth,  and  Falstaff,  are  the  living  and  breathing  repre- 
sentative types  of  human  character,  of  which  the  faitlifalness 
to  nature  is  universally  conceded,  the  pictures  of  which  are 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all,  and  their  language  familiar  in 
every  mouth  "  as  household  words." 

Regarding  the  pursuits  of  Shakespeare  in  connexion  with 
his  psycliological  development,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
exciting  motive  which  gave  birth  to  his  marvelloiis  productions 
was  the  necessity  of  the  acquisition  of  property  by  means  of  his 
dramatic  powers.  The  precise  circiunstances  under  which  each 
play  was  produced  are  at  present  quite  unknown,  and  the 
dates  at  which  they  were  respectively  written  are  only  matters 
of  ingenious  conjecture ;  but  in  all  probability  the  composition 
of  most  of  them  was  generally  suggested  by  tlie  emergency  of 
the  moment,  as  in  the  dramatic  compositions  of  our  own  time. 
The  public  demand  for  novelty,  the  appearance  of  some  romance 
or  tale  which  seemed  fit  to  be  adapted  for  dramatic  purposes, 
the    suggestions    of   some    aristocratic    patron,    and    even    the 
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peculiarities  or  caprices  of  the  players,  may  have  influenced  his 
choice  of  subjects,  and  may  also  in  some  instances  have  crippled 
or  perverted  his  genius.  If  it  be  true  that  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  wishing  to  see  Falstaff  represented  as  in  love,  was  the  motive 
power  in  the  production  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  the 
inferiority  of  the  Falstaff  in  this  play,  as  compared  with 
the  same  character  in  the  First  and  Second  parts  of 
"  Henry  IV.,"  receives  a  reasonable  explanation,  and  proves 
how  widely  literary  compositions  "made  to  order"  differ  from 
those  which  spring  spontaneously  from  the  author's  mind  ;  for 
there  is  the  most  marked  distinction  between  the  genuine 
humour,  the  overflowing  geniality,  and,  we  may  add,  the  gentle- 
manly bearing  of  the  Falstaff  in  "  Henry  IV,,"  and  the  coarse  and 
vulgar  language,  the  absurd  adventures,  and  the  pantomimic 
horseplay  of  the  hero  of  the  "  Merry  Wives."  So,  too,  the 
beautiful  lines  put  by  Shakespeare  into  the  mouth  of  Oberon  in 
the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  in  reference  to  the  "  fair  vestal 
throned  by  the  west,"  were  obviously  intended  as  a  delicate 
compliment  to  his  royal  patroness  ;  and  the  odious  and,  in  fact, 
overdrawn  picture  given  by  him  of  Richard  III.  may  be  traced 
to  the  desire  on  the  poet's  part  to  depreciate  the  House  of 
York,  and  thereby  indirectly  to  flatter  that  of  Lancaster,  from 
which  the  Queen  was  descended. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  influence  of  external  cir- 
cumstances on  the  psychological  constitution  of  Shakespeare  is 
to  be  found  in  the  play  of  Henry  VIII.  The  reign  of  that 
monarch,  regarded  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  presents  apparently  an  excellent  theme  for  the  powers  of 
the  dramatist.  Without  recalling  in  detail  the  history  of  that 
period,  its  prominent  features  were  the  character  of  the  King 
himself,  a  compound  of  selfishness,  vanity,  generosity,  meanness, 
cruelty,  scholarship,  pedantry,  and  other  heterogeneous  and 
conflicting  qualities;  the  circumstances  attending  the  Refor- 
mation in  religion  and  the  controversies  on  the  subject;  the 
relations  existing  between  the  King  and  the  Pope,  and  the 
divorce  from  Queen  Katharine ;  the  murders  (for  so  they 
were")  of  the  King's  wives,  including  Anne  Boleyn,  the  mother 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
Now,  if  Shakespeare  had  been  a  free  agent,  imfettered  in  the 
choice  and  management  of  his  subject,  what  a  splendid  play 
might  he  have  written  on  so  copious  a  theme  as  Henry  VIII.  ! 
But,  writing  as  he  did,  in  the  reigns  of  the  King's  daughter 
and  of  James  I,,  and  anxious,  as  he  evidently  was,  to  secure 
or  retain  the  favour  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  he  has  pro- 
duced only  a  second-rate  play,  in  which  King  Henry's  bad 
qualities   are   thrown    entirely   into   the   background,   and   his 
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good  cues,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  not  very  prominently  dis- 
played. The  characters  of  Queen  Katharine,  however,  and  of 
Cardinal  "NVolsey,  are  admirably  drawn,  and  form  the  redeeming 
features  of  the  drama.  The  date  of  this  play  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  from  psychological  reasoning  it  is  inferred  that  it 
was  beofun  in  the  reion  of  Elizabeth,  and  finished  in  that  of 
James  I.,  and  the  reasoning  is  as  follows : 

The  chief  part  of  the  play  being  devoted  to  developing, 
though  not  very  forcibly,  the  good  qualities  of  the  King,  and  tlie 
circumstances  of  liis  divorce  from  Katharine  and  his  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn  being  smoothed  over  with  great  tact,  the 
last  scene  represents  a  gorgeous  pageant  attending  the  christen- 
ing of  the  infant  Elizabeth,  when  Cranmer  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  a  prophetic  speech  on  the  futiu-e  destinies 
of  the  royal  child  ;  and  the  most  fulsome  flattery  is  really 
bestowed  upon  the  then  aged  Queen  of  England  by  Shakespeare. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  middle  of  his  speech 
Cranmer,  or  rather  Shakespeare,  bestows  equal  flattery  on 
James  I.,  who  is  to  rise  "  star-like  "  and  "  gi-eat  in  fame,"  as 
herself,  and  "  reach  liis  branches  like  the  mountain-cedar  to  all 
the  plains  about  him  "  ;  and  then  changing  the  pronoun  "  he  " 
into  "  she,"  the  praises  of  Elizabeth  are  resumed,  though  it  is 
admitted  "she  must  die,  she  must,  the  saints  must  have  her — 
yet  a  virgin, 'a  most  unspotted  lily."  There  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  the  eulogy  of  James  was  interpolated  by  Shake- 
speare after  the  accession  of  that  monarch,  and  was  introduced 
to  flatter  the  rising  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  to  neutralise  the 
extravagant  encomiums  lavished  on  the  deceased  queen,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  entertained  no  great  regard  for  her  successor. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  regard  for  her,  and  on  the  con- 
trary probably  held  her  in  detestation  as  the  murderess  of  his 
mother,  as  no  doubt  she  was,  whatever  views  may  be  entertained 
as  to  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  that  event. 

Transcendent  as  were  the  psychological  energies  of  Shake- 
speare, there  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  the  plays  were 
written  and  produced  mainly  with  the  immediate  object  of 
making  money ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  Shakespeare  him- 
self paid  little  regard  to  them  after  they  had  once  served  his 
purpose.  About  the  year  1612  he  quitted  London,  and  spent 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  where  he 
passed  his  time  in  easy  circumstances.  So  far  was  he  from 
employing  his  leisure  in  correcting  or  modifying  his  immortal 
works,  that  his  plays  were  left  behind  him  at  the  theatre  when 
he  left  London,  and  tliese  were  not  always  correct  copies,  but 
in  many  cases  consisted  only  of  fragmentary  scraps  or  sheets 
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made  out  for  the  use  of  the  actors.  Seven  years  after  his  death 
the  plays  appeared  in  a  collected  form  in  a  folio  volume,  edited 
by  two  of  his  fellow-actors ;  but,  valuable  as  this  collection  im- 
doubtedly  was,  it  was  necessarily  imperfect  in  many  particulars, 
and  hence  the  innumerable  corrections,  or  supposed  corrections, 
of  the  poet's  words,  and  the  uncertainty,  in  too  many  instances, 
of  his  real  meaning-  in  many  passages. 

Imperfectly  as  his  works  have  reached  the  present  day,  there 
are  yet  amply  sufficient  materials  to  prove  the  colossal  nature  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  although  the  attempt  to  form  definite  con- 
clusions as  to  the  psychological  processes  by  which  such  gigantic 
results  were  achieved  must  necessarily  be  abortive.     The  same 
bent  of  inclination   which   makes  a  sign-painter  in  one  case, 
develops    in    another    a   Leonardo    or  a  Correggio;   the  appre- 
ciation   of   harmonious    versification    which    is    struggling    for 
expression  in  the  ballad-monger  inspires  in  another  instance  the 
pathetic  or  humorous  strains  of  a  Burns  oranEttrick  Shepherd; 
the  ear  for  music  which   draws  melody  from  the   fiddler  on  the 
village  green  or  the  rustic  ale-house,  becomes,  under  cultivation 
and  favouring  circumstances,  the  animating  principle  of  a  Mozart 
or  a  Beethoven ;  and  the  necessities  of  the  play-house  and  the 
occupation  of  what  may  be  called  dramatic  tailoring  may  pro- 
duce little  or  nothing  from  thousands   of  ordinary  playwrights, 
but  they  have  once,  and  once  only  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
called  forth  the  genius  of  a  Shakespeare ! 

The  psychological  study  of  Shakespeare  himself  is  a  difficult, 
but  a  restricted  subject,  from  reasons  which  have  been  given  in 
the  above  pages ;  tlie  psychological  study  of  Shakespeare's 
characters  is  a  very  different  and  far  more  extensive  theme, 
which  cannot  even  be  glanced  at  within  the  present  limits. 
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Art.  IY.— codification  OP  THE  COMMON  LAW  AS  TO 

INSANITY. 

By  EDWARD  C.  MANN,  1[.D.,  Pliy^ician-in-Ciuef  to  Sunnyskie  Retreat  for  Mental 
and  Nervous  Diseases,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

I  AM  sure  that  the  acute  minds  of  many  of  our  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  have  not  failed  to  perceive  the  incongruities 
and  deficiencies  of  the  present  law,  and  yet  there  are  many 
who  seem  adverse  to  any  attempt  to  make  the  law  of  insanity 
more  conformable  than  it  is  with  medical  science.  Lord 
Justice  Bramwell  told  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Homicide 
Bill :  "  I  think  that,  although  the  present  law  lays  down  such  a 
definition  of  madness  that  nohody  is  hardly  ever  really  mad 
enough  to  he  luithin  it*  yet  it  is  a  logical  and  a  good  definition." 
He  further  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  law  was  right, 
because  it  might  deter  many  insane  persons  from  crime  by  the 
threat  of  punishment.  Lord  Justice  Blackburn,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Homicide  Bill,  said  : 
"  On  the  question  of  what  amounts  to  insanity  that  would 
prevent  a  person  being  punishable  or  not,  I  have  read  every 
definition  which  I  ever  could  meet  with,  and  never  was  satisfied 
with  one  of  them,  and  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  make  one 
satisfactory  to  myself.  I  verily  believe  that  it  is  not  in  human 
power  to  do  it.  You  must  take  it  that  in  every  individual 
case  you  must  look  at  the  circumstances  and  do  the  best  you 
can  to  say  whether  it  was  the  disease  of  the  mind  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  crime,  or  the  party's  criminal  will."  He  also 
said  :  ^^  But  tve  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  are  cases  ivhere  the 
person  is  clearly  not  responsible^  and  yet  knew  right  from 
ivrong.^^  He  then  goes  on  to  give  the  case  of  a  woman  he  tried 
who  had  killed  one  child  and  was  going  to  kill  another,  but  who 
fortunately  dropped  the  second  child  and  went  to  a  neighbour, 
telling  her  what  she  had  done.  This  woman  clearly  knew  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  knew  the  character  of 
her  act,  and,  on  the  definition  in  the  M'Naughten  case  in  1843, 
was  guilty.  Lord  Justice  Blackburn,  however,  as  the  woman 
was  a  raving  maniac,  so  charged  the  jury  on  the  ground  of 
exceptional  cases  that  the  jur}'  found  her  "  not  guilty,  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,"  and  rightly.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  in  his  criticism   of  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen's  plan  of 

*  Italics  are  mine. 
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codifying  the  law  of  insanity,  said  :  "  As  the  law  as  expounded 
by  the  Judges  in  the  House  of  Lords  now  stands,  it  is  only  when 
mental  disease  produces  incapacity  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong  that  immunity  from  the  penal  consequences  of  crime 
is  admitted.  The  present  Bill  introduces  a  new  element — the 
absence  of  the  power  of  self-control.  I  concur  most  heartily  in 
the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law,  having  been  ahvays  strongly 
of  opinion  that,  as  the  pathology  of  insanity  abundantly 
establishes,  there  are  forms  of  mental  disease  in  ivhich, 
though  the  patient  is  quite  aware  he  is  about  to  do  lurong,  the 
will  becoynes  overpowered  by  the  force  of  irresistible  impulse ; 
the  power  of  self-control,  ivhen  destroyed  or  suspended  by 
mental  disease,  becomes,  I  think,  an  essential  element  of 
responsibility'"  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  his 
weighty  and  truly  scientific  opinion,  the  intrinsic  weight  of 
which  is  immense,  deserves  the  admiration  of  both  the  legal  and 
medical  profession  all  over  the  world.  Lord  Moncrieff,  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland,  has  said  from  the  bench  that  "  in 
point  of  fact  there  are  very  few  lunatics  who  do  not  knoiv 
right  from  ivrong,'"  an  opinion  which  I  have  myself  insisted  on 
before  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society  in  two  different 
papers  read  there.  If  we  have  the  absence  of  self-control 
produced  by  disease  of  the  body  affecting  the  mind,  in  any 
given  case  of  homicide  on  trial,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  fair- 
minded  lawyer  in  America  will  concur  in  acknowledging  that 
we  have  here  a  philosophic  or  scientific  principle  on  which  to 
found  the  plea  of  "  not  guilty,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,"  and 
one  which  includes  the  cases  of  all  insane  criminals.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  in  the  question  of  what  constitutes  insanity 
the  members  of  the  two  great  professions  of  law  and  medicine 
should,  or  at  all  need  to,  entertain  essentially  different  and 
irreconcilable  views,  or  that  on  the  question  of  the  irresponsi- 
bility of  criminals  who  are  supposed  to  be  insane  there  should 
be  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  exists  to-day.  The  physician 
naturally  studies  the  whole  history  of  his  patient  and  his 
ancestry,  and  searches  for  the  causes  of  any  bodily  and  mental 
changes  that  he  finds,  and  thus  arrives  at  the  true  pathology  of 
the  disease;  while  the  lawyer  and  jurist  is  mainly  interested  in 
the  existence  of  mental  disease,  its  degree  and  its  influence  on 
conduct.  We  know  far  more  about  insanity  than  they  did  in  the 
last  generation,  and  it  is  obviously  unfair  that  laws  pertaining 
to  insanity,  when  the  knowledge  of  that  disease  was  compara- 
tively in  its  infancy,  should  not  be  amended  to  keep  pace  with 
our  increased  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  mental  disease  In 
that  form  of  homicidal  monomania  where  the  patient  is 
possessed  of  a  sudden,  blind,   motiveless,  unreasoning  impidse 
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to  kill,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  desire,  motive  or  reason- 
ing intention  to  commit  such  a  deed,  the  true  pathology  of  this 
form  of  insanity  consisting,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  vis  a  tergo 
received  from  the  diseased  action  of  the  brain.  We  have  here 
a  diseased  state  of  mind  ivith  absence  of  self-control.  We 
have  in  suicidal  monomania  also  a  vis  a  tergo  received  from  the 
diseased  action  of  the  brain,  in  which,  while  perhaps  our  patient 
exhibits  no  other  mental  derangement,  with  no  delusion  or 
other  intellectual  disorder,  the  blind,  motiveless,  unreasoning 
impulse  to  suicide  which,  alike  with  the  homicidal  impulse,  is 
the  joint  result  of  undoubted  insanity.  In  both  these  cases  the 
impultse  is  long  enduring,  and  gives  rise  to  actions  of  patient 
deliberation,  and  of  cunning  contrivance.  The  lawyer  and 
physician  are  willing  alike  to  recognise  disease  in  the  suicidal 
act ;  why,  then,  the  apparent  unwillingness  to  recognise  disease  in 
the  homicidal  act  ?  We  must  not  look  at  these  questions  socially 
and  ethically,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  light  of  modern  pathology,  as 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  has  done  already.  There  are 
many  persons  born  with  a  predisposition  to  madness,  and 
symptoms  indicating  that  disease  display  themselves  at  frequent 
intervals  through  the  whole  course  of  life,  but  for  many  years 
may  never  reach  such  a  pitch  as  to  induce  those  in  contact  with 
such  persons  to  treat  them  as  insane.  When  an  overt  act  is 
committed  by  such  persons,  can  anyone  question  the  value  of  a 
careful  study  of  the  past  life  and  acts  of  the  accused  ?  His 
life  has  exhibited  the  natural  history  of  insanity,  and  with  our 
present  accurate  and  trustworthy  method  of  investigation,  a 
careful  and  experienced  physician  in  nervous  diseases  can  clearly 
point  out  to  the  lawyer  and  jurist  the  unmistakable  evidences  of 
mental  disease  which  the  latter,  necessarily,  alone  and  unaided, 
could  not  discover.  The  lawyer  and  physician  should  naturally 
aid  each  other  in  such  investigations,  impartially  and  by  the 
light  of  science.  I  iiave  elsewhere  pointed  out  that  epileptics 
are  to  be  classed  in  the  most  homicidal  group  of  all,  also  that 
puerperal  women  and  women  at  the  climacteric  period  are 
subject  at  times  to  dangerous  delusions,  and  also  that  klepto- 
mania is  a  peculiarity  of  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  general 
paralysis.  These  facts  are  classical,  and  should  be  so  accepted 
by  the  judiciary  and  by  the  legal  profession  generally,  tn  a 
paper  on  "  Mental  Kesponsibility  and  the  Diagnosis  of  Insanity 
in  Criminal  Cases,"  read  before  the  New  York  Medico-Legal 
Society  and  subsequently  published  in  the  English  Journal  of 
Psychologic(d  Medicine  and  Mental  Pathology^  I  suggested  a 
series  of  eight  questions  whicli,  it  seemed  to  me,  if  adopted  by 
jurists  in  criininal  cases,  would  form  a  most  efficient  and  just 
test  in  any  given  case.     Perhaps  the  legal  profession  may  prefer 
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the  simpler  proposition  which,  as  the  result  of  Sir  Fitzjames 
Stephen's  attempt  to  codity  the  common  law  of  England  on 
insanity,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows,  viz.,  homicide  is 
not  C7'i'minal  if  the  -person  by  tvhoni  it  is  committed  is,  at  the 
time  ivhen  he  commits  it,  prevented  by  any  disease  affecting 
his  mind  from  controlling  his  own  conduct.  This  is  very 
simple  and  very  comprehensive,  and  therefore  the  legal  profes- 
sion may  very  properly  prefer  it  to  my  own.  The  eight  ques- 
tions which  I  proposed  in  my  paper  are  as  follows,  viz.  : 

1.  Have  the  prisoner's  volitions,  impulses  or  acts,  been 
determined  or  influenced  at  all  by  insanity,  and  are  his  mental 
functions — thought,  feeling,  and  action — so  deranged,  either 
together  or  separately,  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  relations 
of  life  ? 

2.  Does  the  prisoner  come  of  a  stock  whose  nervous  consti- 
tution has  been  vitiated  by  some  defect  or  ailment  calculated 
to  impair  its  efficiency  or  damage  its  operations  ? 

3.  Has  the  prisoner  been  noticed  to  display  mental  in- 
firmities or  peculiarities  which  were  due  either  to  hereditary 
transmission  or  present  mental  derangement  ? 

4.  Has  the  prisoner  the  ability  to  control  mental  action, 
or  has  he  not  su-fficient  mental  power  to  control  the  sudden 
impulses  of  his  disordered  mind,  and  does  he  act  under  the 
blind  influence  of  evil  impulses  luhich  he  can  neither  regulate 
nor  control  ? 

0.  Has  the  act  been  influenced  at  all  by  liereditary  taint 
which  has  become  intensified  so  that  the  morbid  element  has 
become  quickened  into  overpowering  activity,  and  so  that  the 
moral  senses  have  been  overborne  by  the  superior  force  derived 
from  dise|j|,se  ? 

6.  Was  the  act  effected  by,  or  the  product  of,  insane 
delusion  ? 

7.  Was  the  act  performed  without  adequate  incentive  or 
motive  ? 

8.  Does  the  prisoner  manifest  excitement  or  depression, 
moody,  difficult  temper,  extraordinary  proneness  to  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  a  habitual  extravagance  of  thought  and  feeling, 
an  inability  to  appreciate  nice  moral  distinctions,  and  finally 
does  he  give  way  to  gusts  of  passion  and  reckless  indulgence  of 
appetite  ? 

Some  or  all  of  the  characteristics  in  number  eight  are  found 
generally  in  connection  with  transmitted  mental  infirmity. 

In  closing  this  perhaps  too  lengthy  paper,  I  desire  to  speak 
briefly  upon  the  subject  of  testamentary  capacity.  In  my 
opinion  tlje  mental  unsoundness  of  a  man,  if  imconnected  with 
the  testamentary  disposition,  ought  not  to  destroy  testamentary 
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capacity.  If  the  will  of  a  person  is  not  affected  by,  or  is  not  the 
product  of,  an  insane  delusion,  it  should  be  regarded  as  valid. 
Delusions  per  se  should  not,  I  think,  void  a  will.  A  person 
may  be  a  monomaniac  and  yet  have  sufficient  mental  capacity 
to  make  a  valid  wnll.  In  such  a  case  the  mental  faculties  are 
often  unimpaired  and  undisturbed.  The  most  important  point 
to  be  looked  into  is  whether  the  testator  has  ignored  natural 
affection  and  the  claims  of  near  relationship  in  the  making 
of  the  will  in  question.  The  testator's  mental  faculties  must 
be  so  far  normal  that  he  shall  understand  the  nature  of  the  act 
and  also  the  consequences  of  it,  and  he  must  also  have  a  clear 
idea  as  to  the  amount  of  property  ivhich  he  is  disposing  of. 
There  must  be  a  clear,  sound  moral  sense,  and  the  human 
instincts  and  affections  must  be  intact.  There  must  be  no 
insane  suspicion  or  aversion,  and  no  loss  or  impairment  of 
reason  and  judgment.  A  person  should  not  be  considered 
capable  of  making  a  valid  will  if  the  act  in  question  has  been 
the  product  of,  or  has  been  actuated  or  influenced  at  all  by — 
first,  hereditary  taint  which  has  influenced  his  volitions, 
impulses,  or  acts ;  or,  second,  by  mental  disease  or  insanity 
which  has  weakened,  perverted,  or  destroyed  the  mental 
functions. 
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By  W.  A.  F.  BROWNE,  LL.D.,  formerly  Medical  Oommissioaor  in  Lunacy,  Scotland. 

In  antiquated  synopses,  or  systems  of  nosological  arrangement, 
may  be  found  the  words  which  form  a  title  to  this  commuiiica- 
tion.     The  specific  name  and  the  mental  excitement  which  it 
signified   have  almost  or    altogether    disappeared.     The    same 
observation  applies  to  many  other  modifications  of  the  neuroses, 
but  in  many  such  instances  the  designation  is  the  only  vestige 
which    remains,   like   the   obscure  forms    in   an    archaeological 
museum,  of  what  was  formerly,  in  all  probability,  an  important 
element  or  factor  in  the  social  or  individual  economy.    Although, 
for  example,  lycanthropia    and   the   dancing    mania   are    now 
rarely,  if  at  all,  to  be  encountered,  I  may  record  that,  in  what 
is  now  a  very  protracted   noviciate,  a   case  of  each   of  these 
species   has  been  committed  to  my  care,  which  proved,  after 
sufficient  experience,  to  resemble  in  all  particulars  the  epidemics 
of  the  Middle  Ages.     The  disease  of  which  we  treat,  presented, 
as  its  most  prominent  and  characteristic  symptom,  a  propulsion 
to  move,  more  frequently  to  run  or  rush,  forwards  in  a  direct  line. 
This,  wild  career  was  executed  without  any  regard  whatever  to 
roads,  rivers,  or  bridges.     The  patient  traversed  morasses,  stum- 
bled over  rocks,  waded  or  swam  rivers,  and  appeared  but  little 
conscious  of  the  wounds  or  injuries  or  inconveniences  received  in 
this  procedure.     In  many  examples  where  information  could  be 
extracted  from  the   sufferer,  he  was  not  urged  onward  by  any 
appreciable  motive.     He  did  not  desire  to  reach  any  particular 
object,  and  was  conscious  of  no  other  impulse  than  a  desire  for 
change   of  place,    for  rapid    motion,  and  that    in    a    straight 
line    from  his  existing  standpoint.      The  solitary   instinct  to 
wander  speedily  forwards  was  the  typical  germ  of  the    affec- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  contended  that,  in  the  majority  of  individuals 
affected,  there  were  not  other  motives  in  operation  ;  that  while 
one  mio'ht  confess  to  act  like  a  machine  in  obedience  to  a  blind 
and  unintelligible  law,  many  others  would  assert  that  they  were 
escaping  from  an  enemy,  an  avenger,  a  phantom,  a  fire,  or  some 
unknown  or  inexplicable  danger ;  and  others  that  they  were  at- 
tracted by  a  search  for  pleasure,  or  fame,  or  gold,  or  some  coveted 
object  which  could  be  reached  and  secured  only  by  the  means 
which  they  adopted.     "While  marked  and  distinct  forms  of  this 
malady  are  now  extinct,  a  rapid  motion,  racing,  or  hurrying  to 
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and  fro  in  the  wards  or  galleries  of  an  asylum,  or  wherever  the 
sport  of  insane  propensities  may  be  confined,  are  still  significant 
of  many  aspects  of  lunacy.  While  many  diseases  have  ceased 
to  exist,  or  have  been  greatly  minimised  in  number  by  changes 
in  our  manners  and  customs,  even  our  agriculture,  commerce, 
or  government,  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  the  Mania  Errabunda 
has  been  arrested  by  the  multiplication  of  asylums,  and  by  the 
seclusion  of  that  class  of  patients  who  are  likely  to  be  infected 
or  influenced  by  the  tendency  described.  It  is  certain  that 
many  physical  causes,  in  conjunction  with  moral  perturbations, 
must  have  contributed  to  produce  the  extraordiaary  manifesta- 
tions of  muscular  and  mental  excitement  in  this  affection.  It 
might  have  been  predicated  that  of  the  latter  the  depressing 
passions  and  sentiments  would  be  the  most  powerful  and  pro- 
minent ;  and.  accordingly,  at  a  time  when  this  species  of  mania 
was  placed  under  such  scientific  research  as  then  existed,  it 
would  appear  that  whatever  enfeebled  the  vigour  of  the  body, 
or  the  emotional  nature,  established  conditions  which  evf^ntuated, 
or  which  might  have  eventuated,in  this  running  amuck  against  all 
external  objects.  In  fact,  it  has  been  suspected  that  the  Malay 
or,  latterly,  the  Indian  practice  of  rushing,  being  armed  with  a 
cutting  instrument,  through  and  against  all  friends  and  foes 
who  might  oppose  their  path  of  blood,  and  striking  down  every 
living  obstruction,  may  be  little  more  than  a  modification  in 
savage  tribes  of  those  solitary  cases  which  occurred  among 
people  claiming  to  be  civilised  or  partly  civilised.  This  is  all 
the  more  feasible  when  it  is  known  that  the  performers  in 
these  tragedies  were  previously  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement  and  recklessness  either  by  drugs  or  hatred,  or  a 
desire  for  distinction.  However  this  may  be,  we  find  Arnold 
enumerating  among  the  prime  factors  of  that  "  spasm  "  of  the 
large  vessels,  and  even  the  heart  itself,  but  especially,  and  con- 
spicuously, of  the  capillary  arteries  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
in  which  Pathologically,  Panphobia  was  believed  to  consist ; 
and  effects  of  "  spasm,"  reaction,  relaxation  ;  all  of  which,  in 
some  degree  or  other,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  and  duration 
of  the  passion  of  fear,  are  instrumental  in  the  production  of 
debility* — debility  inducing  that  alarm,  consternation,  terror, 
wliich  were  held  to  be  the  first  mental  stage  of  this  curious 
malady.  More  recently  we  find  in  Feuchterslebenf  tliat  tlie 
disease  now  under  consideration  has  been  distinguislied  as 
(1)  Melancholia,  Errabunda;  (2)  Dull,  Attonita.  In  restless 
melancholy    the    patient    is    contented    nowhere — he    flies    lie 

•  Arnold  on  Insanity,  1786. 
t  1847. 
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knows  not  why  or  whither.  It  has  even  been  suspected  that 
the  constant  desire  for  change  of  locality  is  itself  morbid; 
and,  when  affecting  whole  tribes  or  nations,  where  neither 
conquest,  nor  pasture,  nor  any  kind  of  profit  tempt  to  migra- 
tion, may  be  accepted  as  an  epidemic  psychopathy.  In  retreats 
and  military  routs,  such  as  that  from  Moscow,  where  the  desire 
to  escape  from  impending  danger,  or  to  seek  refuge  of  some 
sort,  actuates  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  the  utter 
disregard  of  honour,  order,  and  discipline,  and  even  of  safety 
itselft  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mind  of  each  individual 
of  the  vast  mass  of  refugees  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
mono-ideaism  of  terror,  and  that  neither  external  impressions, 
nor  the  considerations  which  would  affect  conduct  at  otlier 
times  and  under  other  circumstances,  are  received  or  consciously 

appreciated. 

In  corroboration  of  that  marvellous  discrimination  and 
insight  into  the  diseased  as  well  as  healthy  elements  of 
human  character,  which  were  embraced  in  the  penetration  of 
Walter  Scott,  and  which  was  signalised  in  our  last  number, 
we  may  here  introduce  the  fact  that  in  the  "Fair  Maid  of 
Perth  "  there  has  been  depicted  a  striking  illustration  of  Mania 
Errabunda,  in  the  case  of  Connacher,  who,  paralysed  by  his 
native  cowardice  and  by  the  slaughter  of  his  clansmen  in  the 
appointed  combat,  flies  from  the  scene,  crosses,  as  was  neces- 
sary, valleys  and  mountains  and  every  impediment,  until  he 
loses  the  consciousness  of  his  all-engrossing  panic,  and,  if  we 
remember,  life  itself  in  his  vain  flight. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  instructive  to  record  that  such  aspects 
of  alienation  are  not  confined  to  the  pages  of  a  romance,  but 
may  be  still,  although  rarely,  met  with.  We  were  lately  con- 
sulted by  a  colonist,  whose  friends  related  the  following  chapter 
from  his  recent  history.  He  is  a  man  of  education,  of  strictly 
moral,  even  abstemious,  bearing,  is  active  and  correct  in  his 
business  habits,  is  married  and  has  a  family.  In  certain  trans- 
actions he  was  uncourteously  and  unfairly  treated  by  one  who 
was  his  debtor,  at  least  for  good  offlces,  and  whose  behaviour 
inflicted  a  severe  wound  alike  upon  his  feelings  of  friendship  and 
conscientious  sentiments.  This  wound  seems  to  have  gangrened 
or  to  have  sunk  deeply  into  his  very  heart,  as  he  not  merely 
suspended  all  his  relations  and  intercourse  with  the  offender, 
but  betrayed  indifference  towards  his  former  occupations; 
Ijecame  moody,  depressed,  even  dejected,  although  his  affections 
underwent  no  change,  and  his  intelligence,  when  suitably  roused 
and  interested,  was  as  acute  and  practical  as  before.  He 
recoiled  from  the  persons,  the  engagements,  and  surroundings 
connected  with  the  insult  or  grievance,  which  had  inflicted  so 
much   pain  and  disturbance  on  his  mental  system;   and  tliia 
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estrangement  amounted  almost  to  timidity  and  apprehension, 
although  it  was  not  panphobic,  as  his  sensitiveness  and  irresolu- 
tion were   limited  in   range,  as    has   been    pointed    out.     The 
observation  of  those  around  did  not  detect  any  marked  depar- 
ture from  bodily  health  ;  in  fact,  the  alteration  noticed  was  in 
his  habits  of  thought  and  action,  and  not  in  discernible  loss  of 
strength  or  health.     One  peculiarity  attracted  attention,  and 
this  consisted  in  his  tendency  to  somnolency,  when  not  roused 
or  irritated  by  the  recollection  of  the  affront,  which  haunted 
and  harassed  him,  or  when  not  checked  or  controlled  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.     Without  any  announce- 
ment or  communication   with  his   family  or  dependents,  and 
without  any  known  object,  he  left  home,  but  was  subsequently 
discovered  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  at  a  great  distance,   by 
whom  he  had  been  encountered,  wandering,  or  rather  hurrying 
forward,  without  any  settled  purpose,  and  with  no  intention,  so 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  of  proceeding  to  the  residence  where 
he  found  shelter  and  a  home.     This  escapade  was  followed  by  a 
profound  and  prolonged  sleep,  which  might  have  been  attributed 
to  fatigue  and  exposure,  had  not  its  duration  indicated  its  morbid 
character.  On  being  joined  by  his  family  he  vouchsafed  no  expla- 
nation of  his  extraordinary  conduct,  nor  did  he  appear  to  regard 
the  act  committed  as  at  all  inconsistent  with  his  own  arrange- 
ments and  interests,  or  with  those  of  others.  On  being  questioned 
and  urged  to  confess  his  motive,  and  the  object  which  he  desired 
to  accomplish,  he  failed  to  do  either ;  and  it  became  obvious  to 
himself  and  to  his  friends  that  the  period  between  his  leaving 
his  own  house  and  his  reception  in  that  of  his  acquaintance  was 
a  blank ;  that  his  departure,  direction,  and  subsequent  course 
had  no  meaning,  and  had  left  no  explicable  impression  on  his 
own  mind.     Even  now,  when  conscious  that  his  actions  must 
have  been  dictated   by  disease,   he   was    utterly  incapable    of 
assigning  any  theory,  conjecture,  or  speculation  as  to  the  ideas 
or  incentives  which  hurried  him  on  in  his  wild  and  irrational 
course.     When  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  this  journey,  he 
displayed  the  same  chauge  in  his  original  dispositions,  the  same 
tendency  to  slumber  at  inopportune  times,  and  it  was  noticed 
that  he  often  sat  staring  at  a  given  point,  or  on  the  leaves  of  a 
book  or  newspaper,   while   it  could   be  demonstrated   that    he 
really  saw  neitlier  tiie  one  nor  the  other.     Treated  somewhat  as 
an  invalid,  and  while,  I  think,  under  the  care   of  his  medical 
attendant,   he  disappeared  from  the  apartment  where  he  had 
been  resting  on  a  bed.     He  was  clothed,  but  wore  no  hat,  neck- 
cloth, &c.,  made  his  exit  through  a  window  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  was  not  seen  or  heard  of  during  the  day.     Upon  tliis  occa- 
sion he  returned  spontaneously,  having  recovered  some  obscure 
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degree  of  consciousness  on  reaching  a  spot  wliicli  he  recognised, 
about  twelve  miles  from  his  home,  and  which  must  have  been 
reached  by  traversing  copse,  scrub,  road,  rough  and  unreclaimed 
land,  and  every  kind  of  surface  which  a  new  colony  can  present. 
His  awakening  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  his  case  was 
produced,  according  to  his  own  conception,  by  the  voice  of  a 
daugliter,  then  at  a  great  distance,  requesting  him  to  come 
home.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  state  that  he  supposed  him- 
self influenced  by  a  desire  to  visit  a  sister,  which  was  regarded 
as  of  morbid  origin.  At  this  stage  he  was  recommended  to 
make  a  voyage  to  his  native  country,  in  the  expectation  that  so 
great  a  revolution  in  the  circumstances,  scenes,  and  associates 
of  his  life,  as  would  be  necessitated  by  such  a  course,  might 
expedite  the  expulsion  of  his  dominant  tendencies,  and  the 
introduction  of  mental  impressions  under  the  control  of  his  will. 

On  his  arrival  in  Europe  he  was  seen  by  me,  when  there 
remained  no  discernible  physical  disturbance  except  occasional 
muscular  tremor,  chiefly  confined  to  tlie  upper  extremities,  and 
having  no  apparent  connection  with  existing  feelings  or  fancies. 
He  retained,  however,  the  same  shyness,  sensitiveness,  and 
intolerance  of  crowds,  companies,  or  even  of  strangers.  He  dis- 
liked and  dreaded  recollections  and  allusions  connected  with  the 
land  of  his  adoption,  with  his  former  employment,  with  the  event 
which  had  given  so  powerful  a  shock  to  his  nervous  system,  and  it 
was  observed  that  he  avoided  opening  letters,  even  of  commercial 
importance,  which  reached  him  from  his  former  abode.  He 
was  suspected  of  still  gazing  steadily  and  continuously  without 
seeing,  and  was  more  curt  and  uncourteous  in  his  manners  than 
previous  to  his  illness.  When  consulted,  the  writer  of  these 
lines  was  too  much  of  an  invalid  to  do  justice  to  the  case,  and 
the  patient  was  recommended  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of 
an  eminent  physician  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  mental 
diseases,  who  emitted  the  following  opinion,  which  may  be  read 
with  interest,  as  a  pathological  diagnosis,  when  compared  with 
the  statement  of  the  rational  symptoms  previously  given  : — 

"  I  recognise  in  Mr. ,  who  called  on  me  this  morning, 

the  early  symptoms  of  cerebral  atrophy — a  disease  obscure  in 
its  origin  and  insidious  in  its  progress.  The  curious  seizures  of 
impaired  consciousness  from  which  he  has  suffered,  the  dimi- 
nished power  of  attention,  the  depression  of  spirits,  the  somno- 
lency amounting  on  one  occasion  even  to  coma,  the  general 
fibrillar  tremor  of  the  muscles,  the  intra-crauial  sensations  and 
perspirations  of  the  head  and  face,  the  sluggishness  of  the  pupils, 
or  smallness  of  the  irides,  the  diminished  sense  of  equilibrium, 
the  enfeeblement  of  the  circulatory  and  digestive  organs— con- 
stitute a  group  of  symptoms,  inexplicable  only  in   its   theory 
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that  the  highest  centres  are  involved  in  changes,  which,  con- 
sidering Mr. 's  age   and  antecedents,  are  prol)a,bly  of  an 

atrophic  character.     But  no  irremediable  damage  has  been  done 

as  yet.     If  Mr. goes  back  to  business  and  subjects  himself 

to  work  or  worry,  he  will  break  down  speedily  and  hopelessly ; 
signs  of  organic  changes  in  the  brain  of  a  gross  or  grave 
nature  will  soon  show  themselves,  and  his  life  will  not  be  worth 
five  or  six  years'  purchase.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
warned  in  time,  imposes  no  further  strain  on  an  organ  that  is 
on  the  verge  of  degeneration,  but  nourishes  it  carefully  and 
exercises  it  moderately,  then  wasting  will  cease,  compensation 
take  place,  and  he  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  a  long  life, 
and  to  a  fair  capacity  for  mental  work.  Eeparative  processes 
are  indeed  now  in  progress,  for  it  seems  certain  that  he  has 
gained  ground  since  leaving  his  business  and  taking  rest. 

"  My  advice,  then,  to  Mr. is,  do  not  think  of  returning 

to  your  adopted  country  or  work  at  present.  Take  at  least 
twelve  months  of  complete  repose  of  body  and  mind  as  is 
attainable  in  this  country.  Don't  let  the  intellect  lie  fallow, 
but  cultivate  it  in  a  new  way.  Take  up  some  subject  as  alien 
as  possible  to  your  old  pursuits — history,  or  botany,  or  entomo- 
logy ;  be  constantly  in  the  open  air,  avoid  excitement,  live 
plainly,  take  no  stimulants,  and  follow  out  the  course  of  medical 
treatment  indicated. 

"  As  in  all  cases  of  cerebral  atrophy,  it  is  difficult  to  fasten 
on  the  causes  of  Mr.  — — 's  illness.  Probably  constitutional 
tendencies  have  had  something  to  do  with  it  (a  brother  of  his 
died  of  paralysis),  and  probably  climatic  conditions  and  busi- 
ness anxieties  have  had  a  hand  in  it.  The  important  point  to 
note  is  that  the  disease  is  still  in  its  critical  stage,  and  may  be 
arrested. 

"  I   should  recommend  Mr. to  take  for  some  time  I. 

nitro-muriatic  acid;  II.  syrup  hypophosphites  ;  III.  coca  wine." 

It  is  an  agreeable  close  to  this  narrative  to  announce  that, 
after  taking  the  remedies  and  following  the  recommendations 
prescribed,  the  patient  has  been  completely  restored  to  mental 
and  bodily  health  ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
abruptness  of  manner,  he  presents  the  same  characteristics  as 
previous  to  his  indisposition. 
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Art.  VI.— the  ORTGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  DREAMING. 

The  subject  of  dreaming,  as  full  of  mystery  and  fraught  with 
fascination,  has  always  interested  the  thoughtful  in  every  age. 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  innate  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind  to  unduly  love  the  supernatural  has  not  often  caused 
too  much  prominence  to  be  given  to  the  dream  itself,  without 
enough  consideration  of  the  growth  of  the  habit  of  dreaming. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  dreams  of  childhood  have  not  been  sufficiently 
noticed  as  the  germs  of  the  dreams  of  a  lifetime.  May  it 
not,  indeed,  be  that  the  precise  form  and  manner  of  dreaming 
is  more  or  less  distinctly  moulded  and  determined  for  each 
individual  very  early  in  life?  May  not  many  other  dreams, 
which  seem  remarkable,  be  traced  back  to  unconscious  memories 
or  impressions  upon  the  brain  which  have  hitherto  lain  dor- 
mant, or  in  some  cases  to  atmospheric  influences,  causing  both 
the  dream  and  its  fulfilment. 

It  would  appear  that  a  conception  of  sleep  and  dreams  may 
be  one  of  the  earliest  of  which  we  are  capable.  In  counting  the 
distinct  words  used  by  a  child  of  two  years  and  three  months, 
in  a  number  amounting  to  3,140,  of  which  1,260  were  sub- 
stantives, all  of  the  latter,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  were 
the  names  of  things,  and  unconnected  with  ideas,  with  tlie 
exception  of  47.  These  47  included  deeip  and  cZreams,  of  which 
the  child  had  so  distinct  a  realisation  that  it  attributed  to  flowers 
the  faculty  of  dreaming,  and  said,  "  How  much  the  wallflowers 
must  be  thinking,  during  their  long  sleep,  of  what  the  garden 
and  everything  would  look  like  when  they  awoke."  Yet  unable 
to  enter  into  the  new  products  formed  out  of  ideas  in  dreams,  it 
tried  to  explain  away  the  wonderful  beauty  of  a  certain  doll's 
dress  of  which  it  had  dreamt,  by  saying  that  "  it  must  have  been 
really  an  old  one  cleaned  and  made  to  look  quite  different." 
When  a  dog  who  has  been  in  the  possession  of  a  kind  master 
for  many  years,  howls  in  sleep  as  if  beaten,  and  testifies  his  joy 
on  being  awakened,  we  may  only  surmise  that  he  has  had  terrible 
dreams  of  his  own  former  experiences,  or  of  those  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  rejoices  to  find  that  they  are  not  realities.  So  too 
with  regard  to  the  dreams  of  eany  infancy.  We  can  rarely 
attempt  more  than  faint  guesses  at  truth,  for  when  an  infant  of 
eiuht  montlis  old  gives  utterance  in  sleep  to  terms  of  endear- 
ment which  it  never  uses  when  awake,  and  has  only  heard  from 
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a  nurse,  who  is  absent  for  a  night,  we  have  no  means  of  telling 
wliether  it  dreams  of  the  nurse  or  of  its  doll,  or  is  merely  an 
example  of  unconscious  mimicry.     It  was  interesting  to  trace 
back  to  its  cause  the  dream  of  a  child  who  at  eighteen  months 
was  much  frightened  by  seeing  a  hideous  old  woman  with  mis- 
shapen bloated  face,  standing  by  a  gate  near  a  country  church. 
A  year  later,  after  seeing  a  similar  church,  and  having  eaten 
chocolate  creams  in  the  evening,  it  seemed  to  dream  of  this  old 
woman,  and  talked  in  its  sleep,  exclaiming,  "  I  want  to  go  to 
the  church  ;  I  am  frightened   of  that  old  woman ;  send  away 
that  ugly  old  woman  standing  by  the  gate."     Might  there  not 
have  been  in  such  a  case  countless  sensorial  memories,  the  scent 
of  flowers,  the  hum  of  insects,  the  bleating  of  lambs,  and  other 
sounds  peculiar  to  the  time  of  year,  to  call  up  associations  and 
act  upon  the  brain  ?     Very  young  children  certainly  dream  much 
of  their  toys  ;  and  any  bodily  states  which  would  in  the  adult 
cause  painful  dreams  of  humiliation  of  self,  induce  the  same  in 
them.    The  young  child  is  distressed  in  sleep  at  the  fancied  loss 
of   some    article    of    clothing   for    a   doll,    or    because    it    has 
"  old  milk  "  given  to  it  instead  of  new  ;  it  dreams  that  its  toys 
are  taken  away,  or  has  a  nightmare  that  some  one  is  holding 
one  of  which  it  strives  in  vain  to  obtain  possession,  and  a  strong 
efibrt  of  will  seems  to  awake  it  as  it  exclaims,  "  I  must  have 
my  doll's  right  frock,  the  one  that  I  want."     A  striking  instance 
of  the  direct  translation   of  ideas   in   sleep  into  movement  of 
speech  was  that  of  an  infant  of  twenty  months,  who  very  rarely 
spoke  in  its  sleep,  and  on  having  a  mustard  plaster    put   upon 
its  chest  whilst  asleep,  evidently  dreamed  that  a  favourite  cat 
had  sprung  upon  it,  and  exclaimed  almost  instantaneously,  five 
seconds  might  have  perhaps  elapsed,  "  Oh,  naughty  Minnie,  to 
jump  up  at  me  like  that,  go  down  Minnie." 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  whole  mystery  of  the  mechanism  of 
memory  was  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  dreaming,  and  that 
the  tactile  sense  plays  perhaps  the  earliest,  although  other  senses 
also,  a  most  important  part  in  the  building  up  of  a  good  uncon- 
scious memory,  and  consequently  in  the  origin  and  gradual 
growth  of  dreaming.  An  infant  of  eighteen  months  who  knows 
its  way  about,  and  can  arrive  at  any  precise  spot  it  wishes  to 
find  along  a  most  monotonous  country  road,  may  seem  to  be 
guided  by  instinct,  and  suggest  an  inquiry  into  the  existence 
of  a  sixth  sense  of  direction.  But  if,  a  few  months  later,  the 
same  child  can  give  intelligent  explanations  of  the  spot  where 
it  lost  something,  and  lead  the  way  to  it,  guided  l)y  its  own 
indications  as  "the  place  where  there  were  a  great  many  nettles  in 
the  ditch,  a  pink  dog-rose  which  grew  much  higher  than  a  white 
one,  and  there  was  a  sweet  smell  from  some  clover,  which  looked 
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519  if  it  was  made  into  bows,"  it  becomes  easy  to  realise  how, 
when  a  year  older,  it  can  show  the  way  home  in  London,  by  a 
route  quite  unknown  to  it  and  never  even  seen  before  ;  the  way 
this  is  done  being  evidently  due  neither  to  the  possession  of  a 
new  sense,  nor  to  any  special  development  of  other  senses.  For 
a  young-  child's  mind  is  open  to  sense  perceptions  which,  although 
not  lost  to  the  adult,  would  be  received  unconsciously,  other 
more  violent  impressions  predominating;  whilst  the  child 
receives  one  sepai'ate  and  distinct  impression.  Thus  a  railway 
whistle  at  a  distance  of  a  mile,  which  acts  in  so  slight  a  degree 
upon  the  adult  ear  that  we  are  not  aware  of  its  operation,  is 
on  another  occasion  perceived  distinctly  by  the  vivid  mind  of 
this  young  child,  insulated  from  all  other  impressions,  who  led 
the  way  in  a  strange  town  guided  by  it.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
how,  later  in  life,  all  tliese  processes  of  smelling,  seeing,  hear- 
ing, and  comparing  become  automatic,  so  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  describe  how  a  result  was  arrived  at. 

Thus  if  Mr.  Bishop,  whose  thought-reading  recently  attracted 
f  o  much  attention,  often  played  at  hide-and-seek  when  a  child, 
the  scientific  interest  of  his  experiments,  even  when  successful, 
may  be  considerably  lessened  thereby.  If  the  principles  upon 
which  children  base  their  mode  of  playing  at  this  game  be  in- 
quired into  and  noticed,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  only  a 
child  evidently  deficient  in  mental  power,  ever  blunders  to  and 
fro  in  the  room  without  aim  or  design,  seeking  and  never  find- 
ing. The  intelligent  child  appears  to  have  two  ways  of  quickly 
attaining  the  end  he  has  in  view  ;  he  may,  while  searching  for  the 
object,  seek  for  information  by  intently  reading  the  muscular 
indication  of  his  own  proximity  to  it  in  his  companions'  faces 
and  hands.  Or,  choosing  a  surer  way,  knowing  that  hiding  an 
object  so  thoroughly  betrays  the  idiosyncrasies  of  character,  that 
each  individual  has  only  a  few  ways  of  doing  it  in  consonance 
with  his  character,  he  shuts  or  fixes  his  eyes  for  a  moment  to 
concentrate  his  attention,  and  then  bases  his  search  on  the 
supposed  character  of  the  person  who  hid  the  object.  If  the 
latter  should  attempt  to  hide  it  in  a  way  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  broad  lines  of  his  disposition,  as  shown  in  his  face  or  felt  in 
his  muscles,  sometliing  unnatural  about  him  quickly  betrays 
itself,  and  he  will  choose  a  place  so  foreign  to  his  whole  nature's 
bent  that  it  is  speedily  divined.  A  good  deal  of  seeming  clairvoy- 
ance in  sleep,  and  even  instances  of  so-called  second-sight  may 
be  perhaps  explained  in  the  following  way.  The  power  of 
thought-reading,  so  active  in  childhood,  has  left  extensive  sub- 
strata, as  it  were,  of  different  expressions  of  people's  faces 
stereutyped  on  the  brain  ;  each  flitting  expression  or  glance  of 
the  eye  having  its  own  meaning  attached  to  it.     Perhaps  no  one 
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could  consciously  call  up,  classify,  and  utilise  these  long  dormant 
memories ;  but  an  intense  concentration  of  attention  may  often 
bring-  to  light  and  group  together  old  memories  which  shall 
seem  like  intuitions,  and  apparently  produce  almost  miraculous 
results.  May  it  not  be  that  some  of  our  keenest  intuitions  are 
thus  originated,  and  that  occasional  opportunities  of  tracing 
their  source  to  events  in  early  life,  may  bear  on  the  origin  of 
many  seemingly  remarkable  or  even  prophetic  dreams?  One 
conscious  instance  of  this  process  may  be  worth  recording.  As 
a  young  child  I  chanced  to  recognise  in  a  begging  impostor 
a  man  who  had  twice  before  appeared  very  differently  dressed, 
with  a  new  story  of  distress  each  time.  I  believe  that  I  did 
not  at  all  enter  into  the  deception,  but  thinking  rather  to  ex- 
press an  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  very  varying  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  I  confronted  him  with,  "  You  have  been  here 
before ;  the  last  time  you  were  a  countryman  with  a  green  coat, 
and  all  your  little  children  had  been  burnt  in  a  fire."  A  fierce 
glare  in  the  man's  eye,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  volley  of  oaths, 
left  that  expression  of  the  eye  indelibly  fixed  on  the  brain  to  be 
recognised  afterwards  at  most  unexpected  moments,  but  never 
with  its  true  significance  at  once  attached  to  it,  but  only  after 
an  interval  of  half-conscious  effort  to  revive  the  associations. 
Once  it  was  seen  in  a  pretended  clergyman  when  one  of  his 
pupils,  probably  a  mythical  one,  was  spoken  of  by  mistake  as 
Brown  instead  of  Smith  !  Perhaps  a  certain  halting  or  sluggish- 
ness in  the  process  by  which  the  remembrance  was  arrived  at, 
made  that  recognisable  to  me,  which  to  another  would  have  been 
a  momentary  and  sure  intuition. 

Probably  first  and  foremost  in  the  origin  of  the  manner  and 
form  of  each  one's  dreaming  must  be  placed  the  inherited  con- 
formation of  his  brain.  Although  no  two  persons  dream  pre- 
cisely alike,  yet  a  strong  family  likeness  may  often  be  detected 
in  the  dreams  most  common  to  those  related  to  one  another. 
Next  must  be  traced  a  curious  relation  between  vivid  impres- 
sions of  a  painful  kind,  received  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the 
dreams  which  persistently  cling  to  a  person,  and  reappear 
throughout  the  whole  after  life,  in  connection  with  certain 
mental  and  bodily  states  upon  which  they  apparently  depend* 
At  about  the  age  of  two,  sometimes  much  earlier,  there  appears 
to  be  an  important  crisis  in  a  child's  mental  history  ;  its  first 
direct  cravings  after  the  supernatural,  it  "  wants  to  go  into  the 
stars,"  is  in  intense  sympathy  with  nature  in  her  varying  moods ; 
is  terrified  at  the  unknown,  sees  in  shadows  "  great  men  with 
big  white  hands,"  or  a  vague  "  something  in  the  corner." 
Some  of  the  kindergarten  toys  would  seem  to  be  of  great  value 
in  inculcating  early,    before  this  crisis  arrives,  the  difference 
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between  shadows  or  semblances  and  realities.  Especially  might 
be  mentioned  the  second  gift  of  the  revolving  cube.  If  the 
critical  moment  be  rightly  used,  and  the  source  of  a  shadow 
be  shown  to  the  infant,  a  great  gain  has  been  achieved; 
it  will  of  its  own  accord  recognise  a  cat's  fear  of  a  top  spin- 
ning, and  reassure  it  by  leading  it  up  to  touch  it  when  not 
in  motion,  and  explain  to  it  that  it  "must  look  at  it  closely 
and  find  out  what  it  really  is  and  understand  it,  and  then 
it  will  not  be  frightened  at  it."  But  if  the  earliest  fears 
in  the  unformed  mind  of  the  infant  are  left  to  vibrate  there, 
it  is  hard  to  tell  to  what  they  may  not  in  time  gi'ow.  Doubt- 
less many  nervous  miseries  would  date  from  such  neglect; 
and  it  seems  quite  possible  that  any  tendencies  to  brain  disease 
would  be  readily  lighted  up  by  the  too  susceptible  mind 
left  untrained,  thus  morbidly  preji^^g  upon  itself,  and  that 
such  a  child  would  be  also  predisposed  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
first  epidemical  illness  which  should  attack  it  in  a  form  at  all 
severe.  A  relative  of  my  own,  who  was  narrating  instances  of 
the  harmful  effects  of  sensational  nursery  rhymes  on  the  minds 
of  young  children,  alluded  to  one  intended  to  deter  them  from 
taking  birds'  nests,  by  bidding  them  to  picture  to  themselves 
"  some  great  monster  a  dozen  yards  high,  who  might  stalk 
up  at  night  to  your  bed,  and  out  of  the  window  away  with  you 
fly,  nor  stop  while  you  bid  your  dear  parents  good-bye,  nor 
care  for  a  word  that  you  said."  He  vividly  described  the 
terror  with  which  he  used  himself  to  fancy  at  night,  as  a 
young  child,  that  he  saw  the  great  arm  put  in  at  the  window 
to  take  him  out.  He  also  mentioned  as  a  whimsical  feature 
of  one  of  his  most  frequent  forms  of  terrible  nightmare, 
which  had  clung  to  him  from  childhood,  that  there  was 
always  a  sweep  connected  with  it,  sometimes  six  sweeps,  each 
one  growing  bigger  and  bigger  as  he  vainly  tried  to  elude 
their  pursuit.  I  was  able  to  account  for  this,  and  could  trace 
the  peculiarity  to  a  very  early  infantile  impression  received 
from  the  verse  of  another  nursery  rhyme  about  a  child,  who 
"  at  night  when  he  was  gone  to  bed  did  jump  up  in  his  sleep, 
and  sob  and  weep  and  cry  again,  '  I  thought  I  saw  the  sweep.'  " 
I  never  myself  saw  this  traditional  being  even  in  dreams,  but 
always  after  hearing  the  rhyme  recited  in  the  evening  was  full 
of  horror  and  unable  to  sleep  for  fear  lest  I  should  see  the 
sweep.  Madame  de  Stael's  confession  about  "  les  revenants," 
"  Je  ne  les  crois  pas,  mais  je  les  crains,"  would  well  embody  the 
experience  of  many  children. 

Of  nightmare  dreaming,  my  own  earliest  experiences  date 
from  about  the  age  of  twenty  months.  There  were  only  two 
forms  of  it .  in  one  my  fingers  were  inextricably  entangled  in 
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masses  of  long  yellow  hair,  from  which  I  vainly  fought  to  free 
myself,  whilst  unable  to  cry  or  utter  a  sound  ;  in  the  other  I 
was  trying  to  open  a  huge  book  with  golden- edged  leaves,  which 
closed  just  as  I  was  turning  them  over.  Both  dreams  were  accom- 
panied by  the  same  prolonged  helpless  silence  so  characteristic 
of  nightmare,  from  which  I  always  awoke  screaming,  and  with 
a  dread  which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  when  I  was  so 
greatly  relieved  by  the  presence  of  anyone  near  me  as  to  gladly 
submit  quietly  to  remedies  for  all  kinds  of  pains  which  were 
imagined  for  me.  Most  curiously,  once,  and  only  once,  again 
these  two  forms  of  nightmare  have  re-appeared  in  later  life — 
at  a  moment  when  bodily  and  mental  tone  and  power  were 
much  exhausted.  When  at  a  little  more  than  three  years  old, 
I  heard  of  two  robberies,  a  definite  form  was  given  as  a  colour- 
ing for  many  nightmai'e  dreams :  holding  a  door  to  keep 
robbers  out,  or  fleeing  from  them  under  all  kinds  of  circum- 
stances. A  little  later  a  fright  from  a  mad  dog  added  that  as  a 
variety  of  dreaming.  Probably  some  of  the  worst  horrors  of 
nightmare  remain  unknown  to  those  who,  like  myself,  never 
see  monsters,  and  lack  imagination,  perhaps,  to  experience  it  in 
its  worst  forms ;  or  memory  to  conceive,  when  awake,  those 
that  have  been  really  experienced,  with  all  the  vividness  of 
their  terrific  associations. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  know  whether  those  who,  when 
writing  on  nightmare,  have  attached  so  grave  an  importance  to 
the  sensation  of  dying  in  sleep,  as  to  conceive  it  possible  that 
death  might  even  take  place  under  such  conditions,  have  ever 
known  what  it  was  to  be  really  dying,  with  an  intense  and  pas- 
sionate clinging  to  life,  and  a  perfect  realisation  how  narrowly  it 
was  trembling  in  a  balance  whose  stronger  impulse  was  towards 
death.  Three  times  I  can  recall  having  died  in  nightmare 
dreams,  and  the  horror  of  the  last  gasp  always  awoke  me,  and 
there  mingled  with  the  quiet  sense  of  relief  and  keen  satisfaction 
at  being  really  alive,  enough  of  interest  and  amusement  to  leave 
no  dread  of  going  to  sleep  again.  The  most  agonising  part  of 
one  dream  was  a  prolonged  feeling  that  a  word  spoken  in  time 
woidd  have  saved  my  life,  but  that  then  it  was  too  late,  tlie 
mouth  being  too  rigid  and  fixed  to  frame  a  syllable.  A 
record  of  individual  feeling,  which  must  so  much  depend  on 
the  more  or  less  vivid  power  of  imaginative  memory  in  recall- 
ing sensations  with  their  true  force,  seems  worth  little  on  so 
great  a  question.  But  I  should  incline  to  find  something  most 
analogous  to  this  dream-death  in  the  feeling  experienced  when 
there  was  temporary  loss  of  speech  for  a  few  seconds  through 
the  pain  and  shock  of  burning,  A  person  on  fire  tries  to  give 
an  alarm,  the  lips  faintly  move,  but  all  power   of  emitting 
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sound  is  gone;  another  moment  and  unconsciousness  may 
ensue.  By  a  strong  effort  of  will  the  thought  comes  of  the 
horror  of  such  a  death,  and  with  it  a  determination  to  fight  for 
life  and  in  some  way  extinguish  the  flames.  By  the  time  this 
is  successfully  accomplished,  the  power  over  the  voice  has  heen 
quite  recovered.  Possibly  the  same  intense  effort  would  have 
also  resulted  in  audible  speech  then,  as  it  does  sometimes  in 
nightmare  dreaming,  if  it  had  not  had  to  find  an  outlet  in 
active  movement.  That  the  worst  pains  of  nightmare  are  due 
to  an  imaginary  or  real  feebleness  of  the  will,  seems  evident 
from  the  many  futile  efforts  to  conquer  it  and  cry  out,  ending 
at  times  successfully ;  and  yet  how  vain  it  is  to  imagine  that 
it  is  even  then  quite  vanquished.  Just  once  the  dreamer  may 
be  awakened  by  his  own  cry,  and  proud  of  his  triumph  find 
that  in  future  the  will,  again  enfeebled,  will  allow  him  to  dream 
on  in  spite  of  his  screams. 

As  a  young  child  interested  in  the  theories  explanatory  of 

dreams,  advanced  by  Dr.   Abercrombie  in  his  "  Inquiries  con- 

C3rning  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  I  carefully  tried  to  practise 

dreaming  and  remembering  dreams.    Yet  I  never  once  succeeded 

by  any  effort  of  concentrated  thought,  at  the  moment  of  going 

to  sleep,  in  giving  at  will  the  slightest  colour  or  form  to  any 

feature  in  a  dream.     I  was  often  enabled  to  trace  the  singular 

blending  of  common  incidents  of  daily  life  with  scenes  read  of  in 

books.     Chance  words  spoken,  associations  revived  by  the  senses 

of  smell  or  touch,  and  a  likeness,  trick  of  manner  or  tone  of  voice 

in  one  person  in  common   with    another,  often   caused  me  to 

dream  of  the  one  thus  resembled,  when  the  similarity  had  been 

quite  unnoticed  in  waking  moments.    A  sonnet  of  Wordsworth's 

"  How  sweet  it  is  when  mother  Fancy  rocks  the  wayward  brain 

to  wander  through  a  wood,"   &c.,  often  repeated  as  a   sort  of 

soothing  soporific  before  going  to  sleep,  might  have  helped  to 

cause  many   beautiful  dreams  of  tropical   scenery   and    sunny 

islands,   Vjut  I   never  dreamt  of  a  wood,  though  often  of  lakes, 

rivers  and  water  in  every  form  of  beauty.     It  was  singular  how 

a  companion,  very  poetical,  and  with  strong  imagination,  who 

mads   the    same    experiments,    had    always    dreams    the    most 

commonplace  or  dreadful,  whilst  my  own,  with  the  nightmare 

exceptions,  were  full  of  scenes  of  beauty  and  adventure  which  I 

might  try  in  vain  to  conjiu'e  up  in  waking  hours.    As  exceptions 

to  the  general  rule  that  we  do  not  create  images  in  our  sleep,  I 

can  recall  two  dreams,  a  childish  one  of  a  visit  to  the  planet 

Saturn,  and  much  interesting  converse  with  its  inhabitants,  who 

were  like  flashes  of  blue  forked  lightning.     I  had  been  reading 

an  essay  on  the  "  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  and  no  doubt  revived  an 

old  memory  of  an  insane  person  mentioned  by  Dr.  Abercrombie 
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as  having  some  delusion  about  Saturn.  Much  later,  after  read- 
ing Darwin  on  "  Insectivorous  Plants,"  and  having  eaten  a  new- 
kind  of  turnip,  I  dreamt  with  intense  satisfaction  that,  by  cross 
fertilisation,  I  had  produced  a  tm-nip  woman — small,  ugly,  in 
fact  an  animated,  elongated  turnip,  but  capable  of  being  utilised 
in  cleaning  knives  and  carrying  water! 

One  incident,  most  strangely  small  to  have  stamped  its 
impress  on  the  brain  so  fixedly  as  to  recur  at  long  intervals  in 
varying  dreams,  is  the  following :  I  was  not  four  years  old  when 
being  for  the  first  time  led  to  church  in  a  London  square,  a  red 
stone,  probably  a  common  pebble,  fascinated  me  and  seemed  to 
my  childish  imagination  a  ruby  of  untold  value.  I  had  just 
grasped  it  when  a  hand  on  my  shoulder  forced  me  to  relax  my 
hold,  and  the  memory  alone  remained.  Three  points  always 
appear  identical  in  the  dreams,  the  red  colour  of  the  stone,  my 
disappointment  at  not  possessing  it,  and  the  stern  pressure  of 
the  hand  upon  my  shoulder.  One  such  dream,  the  remembrance 
of  whose  details  were  unusually  vivid,  I  transcribed  at  the  time, 
as  it  curiously  shows  how  an  imaginative  and  easily  impressed 
person,  who  had  never  chanced  to  trace  the  origin  and  gradual 
growth  of  dreams,  might  regard  such  a  one  with  superstitious 
belief  and  supernatiu-al  awe. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  travelling  along  a  narrow  strip  of 
firm  sandy  beach  on  the  brink  of  a  vast  ocean.  The  scene  which 
lay  before  me  was  one  of  surpassing  beauty,  the  waves  dashed 
furiously  in,  the  white  foam  crests  glistened  with  dazzling 
brilliance  in  the  glowing  sunshine,  and  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  diving  beneath  the  surging  billows  in  search  of  gold 
and  sparkling  gems.  Their  life  seemed  so  joyous,  so  full  of  glee 
and  merriment,  that  I  often  essayed  to  join  them,  but  ever  as  I 
did  so  I  felt  the  strong  though  gentle  hand  of  an  invisible 
one  restraining  me,  and  heard  a  voice  whispering  in  my  ear, 
"  Love  not  the  world,  the  world  passeth  away."  "  But  they  are 
not  at  present  in  danger,"  I  said.  "  There  is  ever  danger,"  was  the 
reply,  "for  at  any  moment,  when  the  great  wave  comes,  they  may 
all  perish."  I  never  saw  the  face  of  my  guide,  although  I  was 
conscious  in  my  dream  of  a  great  longing  to  see  it.  Once  I 
thought  that  I  left  the  beach  to  snatch  a  red  jewel  which 
glittered  on  the  brink  of  the  ocean,  I  had  but  time  to  grasp  it 
ere  the  unseen  one  shattered  it  to  fragments  which  turned 
black  as  I  looked  at  them.  Suddenly,  while  the  sun  shone 
brightly  as  ever,  and  thoughtless  people  were  still  pursuing 
their  search,  the  great  wave  came,  and  all  changed  to  blackness 
and  desolation.  At  the  same  instant  I  felt  my  feet  placed 
firmly  upon  a  high  rock,  knew  that  I  was  near  my  guide,  saw 
his  glorious   face,  and   behind  him  lolty  hills,  peak  towering 
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above  peak,  and  as  the  rosy  light  of  early  morning  illumined 
the  faint  and  shadowy  outlines  he  said  to  me,  "  The  day  dawns 
and  the  shadows  flee  away,"  and  I  awoke. 

To  atmospheric  influences  acting  on  the  brain  and  senses 
unconsciously,  might  be  attributed  many  of  the  so-called 
remarkable  dreams,  presaging  death  and  disaster.  As  a  striking 
instance  of  this  I  had,  connected  with  a  conscious  knowledge 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  a  certain  locality,  a  dream  of  ghastly 
horror ;  I  saw  in  a  room,  rarely  used  on  account  of  its  gloomi- 
ness, a  swollen  corpse,  and,  though  not  recognising  any  features, 
quite  believed  in  my  dream  that  it  was  my  own.  In  the 
morning  I  heard  that  the  same  night  another  person  in  the 
house  had  dreamt  of  my  funeral,  with  the  most  minute  details 
of  the  place,  circumstance,  &c.,  the  coffin  was  in  the  gloomy 
room  previous  to  its  removal.  Less  than  a  week  afterwards, 
when  dangerously  ill  with  infectious  fever,  I  remembered  the 
dream  as  I  looked  at  my  purple,  swollen  hands,  and  thought 
how  easily  might  any  belief  in  such  a  dream  as  the  forecast  of 
doom,  have  had  a  fatally  depressing  effect,  and  thus  have 
wrought  out  its  own  fulfilment.  The  other  person  who  dreamed 
had  no  illness  afterwards  ;  but  doubtless  some  subtle  change  in 
my  countenance  or  sign  of  unhealth  accounted,  together  with 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  singular  coincidence  of  two 
such  dreams.  There  was  added  to  this  the  knowledge,  in  the 
minds  of  both  dreamers,  that  deaths  from  diphtheria  had 
formerly  occurred  in  the  house. 

Often  a  strong  emotional  stimulus  will  be  powerful  in 
evoking  dreams  which  depend  upon  dormant  memories,  as  well 
in  sleep  as  in  that  twilight  state  when  those  who  recount  them 
will  say  that  they  hardly  know  whether  they  were  waking  or 
sleeping.  To  quote  one  under  the  latter  circumstances.  A 
mother,  very  anxious  about  a  sick  child  of  whom  a  stranger- 
nurse  Iiad  temporary  charge,  seemed  suddenly,  in  the  early 
morning,  to  see  a  bottle,  which  had  been  two  days  before  full  of 
very  strong  brandy,  standing  empty  in  her  child's  nursery. 
Entering  the  room  soon  afterwards  she  looked  with  curiosity 
into  the  cupboard  to  find  her  dream  or  clairvoyant  revelation  a 
reality.  This  was  easily  accounted  for  by  natural  causes.  The 
mother  had  once  seen  a  woman  in  a  state  of  incipient  delirium 
tremens,  who  told  her  that  she  was  suffering  from  an  American 
disease  quite  unknown  in  England,  called  the  "  cold  chills,'  and 
this  woman  succeeded  for  a  long  time  in  imposing  upon  charitable 
persons  and  deceiving  physicians  by  simulating  haemorrhage,  &c., 
until  at  length  a  brandy  bottle  was  found  hidden  between  her 
mattresses.  Although  the  mother's  attention  was  concentrated 
on  the  state  of  her  child,  she  no  doubt  received  unconscious 
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impressions  from  the  odour  of  alcoholism,  this  called  up  the 
memory  of  the  long- forgotten  sufferer  from  the  "  cold  chills," 
unconsciously  again  the  association  of  the  brandy  bottle  un- 
earthed from  the  mattresses  brought  to  conscious  remembrance 
the  bottle  of  brandy  which  the  intemperate  nurse  had  suggested, 
after  some  had  been  used  for  the  child,  would  be  best  placed  in 
the  cupboard  because  the  physician  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
teetotalism.  No  advantage  accrued  to  the  child  from  this 
dream  as  the  nurse  was  on  the  point  of  leaving.  In  another 
somewhat  similar  case  a  mother  had  three  successive  dreams  in 
one  night  about  an  infant  to  whom  a  nurse  was  secretly  ad- 
ministering laudanum,  and  although  they  may  have  contributed 
to  the  rescue  of  the  child,  their  origin  could  be  quite  as  easily 
explained.  She  dreamt  that  she  was  in  a  street  in  Calcutta,  a 
little  boy  was  on  the  ground  writhing  in  convulsions,  foaming 
at  the  mouth ;  like  a  dissolving  view  the  face  changed,  and,  as 
it  became  the  face  of  her  own  child,  she  awoke.  Again  she 
slept  and  dreamt  of  a  half-idiotic  child  with  epileptic  fits,  to 
see  her  own  child's  face  as  before,  and  awake.  Yet  a  third  time 
she  dreamt.  She  was  now  in  an  opium- smoker's  den  in  the  city 
of  Peking ;  to  her  surprise,  reclining  on  the  ground,  leaning 
against  the  older  opium-smokers,  who  were  all  under  the 
influence  of  the  drug,  was  a  young  boy,  his  face  too  changed 
and  faded  until  it  became  vividly  transformed  into  her  own 
child's  face,  and,  trembling  with  dread,  she  awoke.  A  long 
series  of  old  memories  and  recent  events  were  strangely  blended 
in  these  dreams.  The  mother  had  known  those  who  had  con- 
tracted abroad  the  habit  of  opium-smoking;  was  thus  really 
familiar  with  its  smell,  and  the  expression  it  gave  to  the 
countenance  ;  years  before,  in  a  group  of  children's  likenesses, 
one  reclining  in  the  position  of  the  child  in  the  dream  had  been 
said  to  look  like  an  opium-smoker,  hence  that  image ;  and 
tliere  had  been  many  unusual  acts  on  the  part  of  the  nurse 
sufficient  to  arouse  suspicion. 

To  briefly  advert  to  those  dreams  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  either  by  early  impressions  made  upon  the  brain, 
by  dormant  memories  or  local  atmospheric  influences.  How 
strange  is  the  belief  very  general  even  amongst  intelligent 
persons,  that  the  spectre  or  semblance  of  a  dying  one  appears 
in  dreams,  not  to  prefigure,  but  to  announce  the  event.  There 
is  a  great  sameness  about  all  these  accounts ;  to  mention  two 
which  came  to  my  own  knowledge.  A  father  and  son  dream 
the  same  night  that  they  see  the  brother  of  the  latter,  who 
is  captain  of  a  whaler  in  the  Southern  Seas,  taken  up  out  of 
the  sea,  dripping  with  water,  just  drowned;  both  are  vividly 
impressed  with  the  dream  as  a  sad  reality.     Weeks  pass,  and 
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news  at  length  reaches  them  that  he  was  drowned  at  the  time 
of  the  dream  by  falling  overboard  whilst  harpooning  a  whale. 
A  mother,  whose  son  is  in  the  Navy,  on  board  one  of  H.M. 
ships  stationed  at  a  port  in  South  America,  dreams  with  strange 
distinctness  that  her  son  appears  as  dead  standing  between  the 
curtains  of  her  bed  ;  she  laughs  at  the  dream,  and,  merely 
regarding  it  as  a  curious  fact,  takes  notice  of  the  day  and  hour, 
to  find  that  her  son  died  at  that  very  time,  taking  into  account 
the  difference  of  longitude. 

Allowing  for  many  strange  coincidences,  and  for  the  frequency 
with  which  such  dreams  take  place  without  any  fulfilment, 
when,  as  Lord  Bacon  said,  "  men  mark  the  hits  and  not  the 
misses,"  there  still  remains  so  large  a  residuum  of  unexplained 
phenomena  of  this  kind  as  to  make  it  seem  possible  that  there 
may  be  some  physical  cause  yet  to  be  brought  to  light  to  account 
for  them.  What  if  an  atmospheric  current  still  remains  to  be 
discovered,  of  which  we  cannot  as  yet  even  dimly  conjecture  the 
nature?  And  if  the  reseai'ches  of  Matteucci  and  Du  Bois- 
Reymond  into  the  electrical  relations  of  nerve,  by  showing  that 
there  are  currents  of  electricity  engendered  in  nerve  as  in  other 
animal  structures,  which  are  actively  circulating  in  it,  should 
tend  in  the  distant  future  towards  the  elucidation  of  this  obscure 
subject  ? 

How,  too,  can  we  account  for  the  many  stories  on  record  of 
dreams  said  to  have  completely  changed  the  current  of  men's 
lives  ?  Was  it  that  an  unconscious  change  really  caused  the 
dream  ?  Or  can  a  fugitive  effort  of  will  in  sleep  be  stronger 
than  its  persistent  efforts  in  Avaking  moments  ?  Just  as  a  person 
who  is  unable  at  all  times  in  a  waking  state  to  overcome  a 
nervous  dread  of  danger  of  some  kind,  may  yet  occasionally 
gain  the  mastery  over  nightmare  terrors  in  dreaming. 

The  mystery  of  dreaming  is,  after  all,  little  lessened  by 
slightly  realising  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  goes  back  to 
the  past  for  its  ideas  in  sleep.  Nor  is  the  greatness  of  the 
wonder  diminished  when  we  consider  the  countless  thousands  of 
distinct  pictures  in  the  mind — all  in  a  latent  state — and  how 
closely  the  whole  mysterious  subject  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  dreaming  is  interwoven  with  others  equally  obscure,  as,  for 
instance,  the  mechanism  of  memory,  and  the  origin  and  nature 
of  our  intuitions. 

Wyma. 
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Art.  VII.— materialism  AT   THE   INTERNATIONAL 
MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

BY   J.    M.    ■WTNN,   M.D.,    M.R.C.P.,    &C. 

Although  the  International  Medical  Congress  cannot  be  said 
to  have  added  much  to  our  store  of  medical  knowledge,  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  as  a  social  gathering,  it  was  a  great  success. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  one  dark  blot  in 
its  proceedings — the  advocacy  of  Materialisini  by  Professor 
Huxley,  in  his  address  on  The  Connexion  of  the  Biological 
Sciences  luith  Medicine. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Professor  is  one  of  the  most  strenuous  sup- 
porters of  materialistic  doctrines,  the  title  of  his  address  is 
singularly  inappropriate,  inconsistent,  and  misleading.  What 
right  has  he  to  adopt  the  definition  of  biological  science,  which 
wholly  relates  to  life^  when  he  ignores  the  vital  principle  ?  It 
would  have  been  more  candid  if  he  had  styled  his  address :  An 
attempt  to  prove  that  all  vital  phenomena  are  the  effects  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  forces. 

No  one  can  object  to  the  prefatory  remarks  in  the  address, 
which  have  reference  to  the  valuable  aid  medicine  has  derived 
from  modern  discoveries  in  physiology  and  chemistry  ;  but  this, 
however  true,  is  not  new,  and  is  familiar  to  nearly  every  second 
year's  student  at  our  medical  schools.  When,  however,  the  Pro- 
fessor leaves  the  beaten  track  of  facts  and  gives  utterance  to  the 
dogmatic  assertion — that  there  is  no  contrast  between  living  and 
inert  matter — he  makes  the  most  glaring  and  egregious  blunder. 
In  speaking  of  Descartes  and  his  followers  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing observations,  which  are  unwarranted  by  those  very  modern 
discoveries  in  science  for  which  he  professes  unbounded  admira- 
tion :  "  Others,  on  the  contrary,  supported  by  a  robust  faith  in  the 
universal  applicability  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Descartes, 
and  seeing  that  the  actions  called  '  vital '  are,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  means  of  knowing,  nothing  but  changes  of  place  of  particles 
of  matter,  look  to  molecular  physics  to  achieve  the  analysis  of 
the  living  protoplasm  itself  into  a  molecular  mechanism.  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  received  doctrines  of  physics,  that 
contrast  between  living  and  inert  matter  on  which  Bichat  lays 
so  much  stress,  does  not  exist."  If  Professor  Huxley  had  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  researches  of  Professor  Lionel 
Bealo  and  others  on  cell-life,  he  surely  would  not  have  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  the  extravagant  hypothesis  that  a  living 
body  is  a  mere  piece  of  molecular  mechanism  ;  a  theory  which,  he 
must  be  aware,  if  true,  would  tend  to  subvert  the  fundfimental 
principles  on  which  morality  and  polity  are  based.  The  follow- 
ing observations  from  Dr.  Lionel  IJeale's  Luinlcian  Lectures  on 
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Life  and  on  Vital  Action*  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
Professor  Huxley's  view.  After  an  elaborate  description  of 
bioplastic  movements,  he  remarks  :  "  Of  the  several  primary  vital 
movements  I  have  described,  none  can  be  initiated.  They  are 
peculiar  to  living  matter,  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  explained 
by  physical  law.  No  mere  physical  or  chemical  attractions  or 
expulsions,  on  the  part  of  any  material  particle,  at  all  resemble 

vital  movements I  beg  you  carefully  to  consider  the 

evidence  upon  which  the  views  I  have  advanced  are  based.  It 
has  been  affirmed  that  the  phenomena  occurring  in  the  sim- 
plest liviug  matter,  are  not  far  removed  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  non-living,  and,  like  these,  are  to  be  explained  mechani- 
cally, but  only  the  operation  not  the  explanation  is  forth- 
coming." We  are  not  aware  that  Professor  Huxley  has  paid 
special  attention  to  microscopic  investigation  of  living  tissue, 
and  are  therefore  not  inclined  to  give  so  much  credence  to  his 
haphazard  remarks,  as  to  those  of  Professor  Lionel  Beale,  who 
has  devoted  a  life-time  to  the  patient  observation  of  living 
tissue  with  microscopes  of  the  very  highest  power. 

About  four  years  since  Dr.  Huxley  expressed  his  belief  that 
vital  force  is  a  sort  of  crystalline  force.  A  crystal  as  much 
resembles  a  life  cell  as  an  icicle  does  a  warm  palpitating 
animal. 

One  of  the  most  reckless  assertions  in  the  Professor's 
address,  showing  the  unphilosophical  haste  with  which  he 
adopts  fiction  as  fact,  was  the  affirmation  that  "  living  matter 
differs  from  other  matter  in  degree  and  not  in  kind  ;  the 
microcosm  repeats  the  macracosm ;  and  one  chain  of  causation 
connects  the  nebulous  original  of  suns  and  planetary  systems 
with  the  protoplasmic  foundation  of  life  and  organisation." 

It  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  sound  philosophy 
if  the  Professor  had  waited  till  the  nebular  hypothesis,  which 
is  at  present  in  nubibus,  had  been  proved,  before  annoimcing 
it  as  a  fact.  We  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  check  scientific 
inquiry,  but  the  vice-president  of  the  Congress  surely  might,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  have  paused  before  giving  the  weight  of 
his  authority  to  visionary,  extravagant,  and  unverified  theories 
of  a  decidedly  atheistical  tendency.  The  subtle  sophistries 
of  his  school  are  doing  infinitely  more  mischief  than  the  out- 
spoken blasphemy  of  Bradlaugh. 

It  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  Professor's 
mind,  that  he  is  always  in  such  hot  haste  to  propagate  fanciful 
speculations.  The  speedy  collapse  of  his  theory — that  sea- 
mud  and  bioplasm  were  identical — should  have  been  a  warning 
to  him  to  be  more  cautious  for  the  future.     His  notion  also  that 

*  On  Life  and  on  Vital  Action.     London:  J.  A.  Churchill,  187fi. 
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a  living  organism  was  the  same  as  a  crystal,  to  which  we  have 
previously  referred,  is  another  example  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
is  carried  away  by  his  imagination.  Moreover,  he  still  persists 
with  a  pertinacity  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  to  uphold  evolution 
(that  modern  tigment  of  science  which  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris, 
the  distinguished  naturalist,  has  happily  termed  "  The  Darwin 
Craze  "),  after  the  innumerable  unanswerable  objections  which 
have  been  advanced  against  the  hypothesis  ;  the  chief  of  which 
I  published  in  my  "  Collapse  of  Scientific  Atheism,"*  and 
which,  to  any  but  a  prejudiced  inquirer,  must  have  shown  in- 
contestibly  that  Darwinism  is  played  out. 

At  the  Congress,  Dr^  Bastiau's  attempt  to  revive  the  exploded 
materialistic  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  was  a  complete 
failure. 

In  the  Physiological  Section  Dr.  Ferrier  exhibited  two  of 
his  uselessly  mutilated  monkeys,  to  show  that  injury  to  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  brain  will  produce  paralysis,  which  might 
have  been  taken  for  granted  without  vivisection.  As  regards 
the  localisation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  in  the 
brain.  Dr.  Ferrier  is  no  nearer  the  goal  than  he  was  six  years 
since.  The  dog  exhibited  by  Profebsor  Goltz,  and  from  which 
he  had  removed  the  greater  portion  of  its  brain,  atforded 
evidence  opposed  to  the  views  of  Professor  Fejrier.  Inasmuch 
as  a  dog  is  a  more  intelligent  animal  than  a  monkey,  we  are 
inclined  to  give  our  vote  in  favour  of  the  dog. 


Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  York.  Its  proceedings  fidly  bear  out  the  character 
I  gave  of  it  last  year  in  The  Journal  of  Psychological 
Medicine.  I  described  it  as  a  gigantic  pic-nic,  enlivened  by 
sensational  addresses  on  materialistic  philosophy,  and  that  it 
might  be  not  inaptly  termed :  An  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  infidelity.  In  their  recent  addresses.  Dr.  Huxley  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock  have  done  their  best  to  maintain  the  materialistic 
character  of  the  association ;  and  it  is  a  great  misfortune  that 
its  members  should  allow  these  gentlemen  to  take  the  lead  in 
its  proceedings  year  after  year.  Their  scientific  fallacies  would 
matter  little,  and  tliey  might  be  safely  left  to  the  sol)ering 
inrtuence  of  time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  baneful  influence  they 
are  exciting  on  tliose  younger  members  of  society,  who  have 
neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  for  the  study  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  perceive  the  shallowness  of  the  pernicious  and 

*   77ifi  CollopRc  of  Sci'ntific  Atheism.     liondon :  David  Bogiie,  3  St.  Martin's 
Place,  W.C.     1»80. 
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fallacious  doctrines,  so  loudly  espoused  by    Drs.    Tyndall  and 

Huxley. 

The  president,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  address  endeavoured 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Darwin  theory 
were  more  and  more  being  overcome.  This  we  most  empha- 
tically deny.  Even  his  protege,  the  industrious  ant,  rises  ujT 
ungratefully,  in  arms  against  his  patron.  Sir  John  has  taken 
great  pains  to  endow  him  with  the  attributes  of  the  human 
mind,  but  he  did  not  see  that  in  doing  so  he  was  breaking  the 
ingenious  chain  which  was  to  link  the  anthropoid  ape  with 
man.  Sir  John  admits  that,  although  the  anthropoid  ape 
approaches  next  to  man  in  bodily  structure,  the  ant  claimed 
the  next  place  to  him  in  intelligence ;  therefore,  inasmuch  as 
mind  is  superior  to  matter,  it  happens  after  all,  that  it  is  not 
the  monkey  but  the  ant  who  is  our  immediate  progenitor : 
if  not,  man  must  be  a  cross  between  the  ant  and  the  baboon, 
or,  as  a  late  popular  novelist  miglit  put  it :  In  the  morning  of 
life  the  industrious  married  the  grotesque,  and  their  offspring 
was  the  human  mind.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  absur- 
dities which  follow  in  the  wake  of  Darwinism.  But  we  are 
indebted  to  this  intelligent  creature,  the  ant,  not  only  for  his  re- 
futation of  the  evolution  theory,  but  also  for  his  having  afforded 
an  argument  opposed  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Ferrier,  and  other 
materialistic  physiologists.  If,  as  they  assert,  a  brain  of  com- 
plex structure  is  necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  intelligence, 
how  is  it  that  the  ant,  with  a  simple  ganglion,  large  only  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  the  eyes,  antennce,  &c.,  is  so 
much  more  intelligent,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  contends,  than 
the  anthropoid  ape  ? 

Professor  Huxley  in  his  address  on  "  The  rise  and  progress 
of  Paleontology,"  bandied  the  old  arguments  in  favour  of 
evolution,  without  attempting  a  reply  to  the  numerous  objections 
to  it.  The  only  inference  we  can  draw  from  his  persistent 
reticence,  is  that  he  cannot  answer  them. 

In  the  Zoological  department,  INIiss  Becker  expressed  her 
displeasure  that  the  meetings  of  the  association  had  been 
described  as  huge  pic-nics.  She  evidently  prefers  sensational 
addresses,  like  those  of  Dr.  Huxley's,  which  draw  well,  to  sober 
sensible  discourses  such  as  Mr.  William  Spottiswoode's.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  sensational  lectures  with  a  spice  of  wickedness 
in  them  attract  the  largest  audiences.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if 
some  one  were  to  announce  an  address  entitled  "  The  existence 
of  a  Deity  disproved  by  the  spectrum  analysis,"  or  something 
equally  impious  or  absurd,  that  the  draw  would  be  immense. 
Tliere  is  nothing  like  ad  captandum  atheistical  rhetoric  to 
attract  a  thoughtless  crowd. 
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BY  A   FORMER   MEDICAL    SUPERINTENDENT   OF   THE   INSANE. 

The  subject  of  the  following  illusions,  after  six  months'  un- 
heeded warnings,  broke  down  about  two  years  ago  from  heart 
disease. 

At  first,  and  for  about  two  months,  it  manifested  itself 
chiefly  in  attacks  of  angina  pectoris,  which  were  specially 
neurotic  in  character. 

These  were  followed  by  gradual  general  improvement,  but 
leaving  the  subject  of  them  open  to  recurrent  attacks,  and 
especially  liable  to  suffer  from  physical  or  mental  exertion. 

This  condition  of  improved,  yet  impaired  health,  continued 
till  the  spring  of  this  year,  when  the  writer  became  the  subject 
of  what  may  be  called  an  attack  of  acute  dyspepsia,  during  the 
development  and  persistence  of  which  occurred  the  phenomena 
of  which  the  following  notes  are  an  imperfect  record. 

The  attack  referred  to  was  indicated  mainly  by  intense 
thirst,  a  foul  tongue,  bad  taste,  loss  of  appetite,  persistent  con- 
stipation, loss  of  sleep  and  mental  exaltation. 

The  notes  were  sent  to  a  medical  friend  during  convalescence, 
but  were  certainly  not  intended  for  publication,  which,  however, 
has  been  assented  to  on  the  advice  of  others.  They  embrace  a 
period  of  nine  weeks,  three  of  which,  however,  are  a  blank,  as 
the  phenomena  then  were  too  complicated  and  confused,  and 
the  writer  too  ill  to  analyse  or  remember  them.  During  the 
two  last  weeks  of  the  period  they  were  too  vague  to  be  worth 
noting. 

They  have  been  re-read,  but  left  nearly  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  at  first  recorded.  As  the  attack  was  followed 
by  considerable  prostration,  during  which  was  penned  the 
description  of  the  unusual  plienomena,  it  is  neither  so  lucid 
nor  so  vivid  as  otherwise  it  might  have  been.  After  all,  only 
salient  points  are  recorded. 

I.  Visual  disturbances  first  noticed. 

(a)  Flashes  of  liglit. 

Tliese  were  similar  to  so-called  summer  lightning — sudden 
hunt  flashes  of  light,  seen,  however,  in  daylight,  which  involun- 
tarily drew  attention  to  the  sky  and  the  clouds.  It  was  only 
by  careful  observation  that  they  were  made  out  to  be  subjective. 
The  moment  attention  was  directed  to  them  they  ceased  to 
exist. 
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(6)  Zones  of  light. 

This  was  a  more  advanced,  and  therefore  more  persistent 
condition.  On  looking  at  a  cloud  a  yellowish  zone  of  light 
sm-rounded  it,  or  a  portion  of  it,  which  persisted  only  for  a 
short  time,  but  long  enough  to  determine  its  source  and  reality. 
The  area  within  the  zone  seemed  a  little  darker  than  the  cloud 
itself. 

(c)  A  dark  central  area. 

This,  as  seen,  presented  a  dark  circular  field,  which  increased 
in  darkness  until  the  ground  became  broken  up  into  a  mass  of 
black  minute  moving  objects.  In  form  they  were  stellar  cruci- 
form, or  exhibited  some  irregular  polygonal  outline.  In  size  they 
were  y-^th  to  the  -g'^ynd  of  an  inch.  In  number,  say  a  thousand. 
In  colour,  black.  Their  motions  rapid — a  veritable  dance  of 
atoms.  They  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  swarm  of 
animalcules  on  the  field  of  the  microscope. 

The  above  series  of  phenomena  were  introductory  to  those 
which  follow.  They  were  most  marked  when  looking  into 
diffused  daylight.  They  lasted  for  about  ten  days.  They 
regularly  succeeded  each  other,  each  gradually  increasing  in 
intensity,  then  declining  and  merging  into  its  successor. 

II.  Disturbances  which  occurred  after  a  three  weeks'  inter- 
val. They  are  described  when  they  are  supposed  to  have 
reached  their  greatest  intensity. 

(a)  The  gas  when  burning  looked  like  a  jet  of  electric 
light. 

(b)  The  fire  like  a  reservoir  of  melted  metal  at  white  heat. 

(c)  Daylight  a  brilliant  haze. 

(d)  The  sun  was  too  bright  for  even  a  venturesome  gaze. 

(e)  A  page  of  print  looked  exactly  as  if  a  strong  brush  had 
been  dashed  through  the  paper,  leaving  the  words  and  letters 
broken  into  fragments.  As  the  fragments  were  dissociated 
from  each  other  only  within  narrow  limits,  by  a  special  effort 
of  attention  a  word,  or  even  a  line,  could  be  made  out,  but 
reading  was  impossible,  and  for  many  weeks  the  writer  was 
deprived  of  his  main  solace  during  the  previous  eighteen 
months'  forced  retirement  from  active  work. 

The  disjecta  membra,  verbal  and  literal,  Avere  confined  to 
the  centre  of  the  visual  area,  outside  of  which  the  rest  of  the 
page  was  a  vague  confused  mass. 

(/)  On  looking  into  the  open  day  nothing  was  seen  but  a 
confused  haze,  in  the  centre  of  which  fragments  of  objects 
could  be  seen  very  much  as  the  words  and  letters  referred  to. 
Here,  as  there,  by  a  special  effort  of  attention  they  could  be 
made  out  more  distinctly. 

III.  Phenomena  which  are  still  more  complex  and  peculiar. 

(a)  Looking  at  the  ceiling  in  the  dark,  or  with  the  eyes  shut, 
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it  matters  not  which  provided  liglit  be  absent,  a  dark  form  is 
seen,  representing  the  shape  of  the  luiman  eye  enlarged,  that 
is,  a  spheroid,  with  its  longer  axis  horizontal,  apparent  size  a 
foot  to  18  inches,  the  central  third  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
central  axis  of  vision.  This  is  a  dark  grey  oval  plane,  on  wliich 
is  seen  a  moving  for  min  soft  bright  silvery  light.  The 
nearest  comparison  to  it  which  I  can  think  of  is  the  frilled 
border  of  a  lady's  cap,  or  much  better,  a  piece  of  intestine. 
In  the  latter  you  have  the  convolutions  extending  along  one 
side,  on  the  other  a  puckered  line.  Suppose  this  laid  on  the 
plane  referred  to  in  a  circle,  the  puckered  line  towards  the 
centre,  the  convolutions  looking  away  from  it,  the  central  third 
of  the  area  being  free.  The  white  glistening  appearance  of 
the  intestine,  as  well  as  its  outlines,  presents  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  phenomenon  described. 

It  has,  however,  not  only  form  and  colour,  but  motion. 
Tliis  motion  is  continuous,  and  very  peculiar.  The  circle  of 
convolutions  move  slowly  and  regularly  backwards  and  forwards 
towards  the  centre,  but  never  reach  it.  The  whole  circle  does 
not  move  at  once,  but  successively  in  three  or  four  sections. 
They  invariably  left  the  impression  that  they  were  the  result  of 
some  regulated  piece  of  mechanism. 

This  vision  lasted  for  many  days  and  nights,  seen  with  eyes 
open  or  shut,  best  seen  in  darkness ;  even  in  daylight  it  could 
be  made  out,  though  indistinctly;  in  short,  it  was  evidently 
persistent,  though  it  ceased  to  become  an  object  of  conscious- 
ness when  attention  was  strongly  directed  elsewhere. 

Like  all  the  other  phenomenait  gradually  declined  in  inten-* 
sity,  and  merged  into  others  ;  however,  even  when  others  had 
taken  its  place  and  had  become  more  prominent,  it  could  still  be 
traced  as  a  shadow. 

(b)  Another  figure  which  succeeded  this  was  entirely  differ- 
ent. Its  form  was  that  of  a  rayless  composite  flower,  say  a 
Michaelmas  daisy.  It  was  about  y^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  centre  was  filled  with  a  golden  flame  colour,  surrounded  by 
a  narrow,  somewhat  irregular  black  line  or  border. 

Whenever  the  attention  was  directed  to  it  the  golden  centre 
became  gradually  filled  with  black  points,  which  passed  into 
rapid  motion,  then  it  gradually  faded  into  darkness. 

This  vision  lasted  for  two  or  three  minutes,  was  constantly 
seen  in  darkness  or  with  the  eyes  shut,  but  only  imperfectly  in 
light.  It  lasted  for  a  period  of  about  ten  days,  when,  like 
others,  it  gradually  declined  in  vividness  till  it  disappeared. 

IV.  Another  vision,  or  rather  series  of  them,  still  more 
extraordinary,  presented  themselves  as  figures  of  living  creatures. 
The  larger  mammalia  wild  and  tame,  birds,  serpents,  and  fishes. 

s  2 
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They  seemed  to  occupy  the  same  relative  position  to  tlie 
central  axis  of  vision  as  the  intestinal  circle  already  described. 

{a)  As  to  their  forms,  they  were  only  partial,  that  is,  only  a 
portion  of  the  figure  was  visible,  viz.,  the  head  and  shoulders. 
They  were  not  only  partial,  but  imperfect,  that  is,  the  forms 
were  always  distorted,  just  enough  of  regularity  left  to  ensure 
identification. 

(6)  In  position  their  heads  were  always  towards  the  centre. 

(c)  Their  numbers  were  four  to  six  standing  in  a  circle. 

(d)  Their  motions,  as  in  other  cases,  were  slow,  deliberate, 
see-saw,  not  altogether,  but  successively  in  sections  to  and  from 
the  centre,  but  never  reaching  it. 

(e)  The  same  set  of  figures  always  appeared  together,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  day  or  two,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  a  new  series. 

V.  Another  series  may  be  described  as  follows : 

When  the  room  was  dark,  or  the  eyes  shut,  the  whole  area  of 
vision,  not  the  centre  merely,  as  hitherto  described,  was  occupied 
by  a  black  ground,  on  which  appeared,  as  if  painted,  a  series  of 
geometrical  figures  as  lines,  angles,  in  flame  or  gold  colour. 
They  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  Japanese  paintings 
minus,  however,  all  organic  forms. 

This  appearance  gradually  faded  away  as  improvement  pro- 
gressed. The  forms  remained  the  same,  but  the  colours  gradually 
grew  fainter,  the  dark  ground  becoming  lighter,  the  golden 
patterns  passing  into  dull  yellow,  salmon,  and  various  shades  of 
grey. 

VI.  Eccentric  Phenomena. 

In  looking  at  an  object  in  the  axis  of  vision  we'see  it  directly 
and  distinctly,  bvit  are  at  the  same  time  indistinctly  conscious 
of  other  objects  lying  in  an  outer  circle. 

The  preceding  series  of  phenomena  were  confined  to,  or  at 
least  most  prominent  in  the  central  area  of  vision  ;  the  fifth,  just 
described,  occupied  the  whole  field,  outer  and  inner  ;  thatwliich 
we  now  proceed  to  describe  was  confined  to  the  outer  circle. 

The  centre  in  this  case  was  dark  and  unoccupied  by  objects 
of  any  kind.  The  outer  circle  was  filled  by  what  can  only  be 
described  as  exactly  resembling  the  ordinary  patterns  seen  in 
wirework.  These  varied  from  time  to  time,  each  new  pattern 
succeeding  a  former  one,  while  within  the  meshes  of  the  net- 
work the  animalcular  forms  already  described  continued 
vigorously  their  atomic  dance. 

VII.  Special  Phenomena. 

We  may  here  add  that  visions  of  a  more  pleasing  if  not  more 
interesting  character  sometimes,  though  rarely,  made  their 
appearance.  They  were  entirely  scenic,  as  distant  towns,  seas, 
lakes,  cliffs,  mountains,  &c.     They  were  always  single  pictures, 
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and  were  never  repeated,  as  was  the  case  with  the  other  visions 
described. 

As  to  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  the  writer  has 
nothing  whatever  to  say.  His  object  has  been  to  record  and 
describe  the  facts  as  truthfully  as  he  was  able,  and  he  begs  now 
to  conclude  with  a  few  general  observations  which  he  thinks 
worth  notino-. 

1st.  The  absence  of  colour. 

Black,  white,  and  flame  colour,  that  is  modifications  of 
natural  or  artificial  light,  were  characteristic  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena, the  more  intense  passing  into  fainter  shades  as  the  suc- 
cessive visions  gradually  declined. 

On  only  two  or  three  occasions  were  colours  seen,  and  these 
fiiint  and  transient,  as  a  pale  pink,  a  light  blue. 

2nd.  There  is  the  rarity  of  single  pictures  or  objects, 
these  only  occurring  a  few  times  and  within  the  limits  of  two 
or  three  days,  apparently  just  when  improvement  had  begun. 

3rd.  There  is  the  gradual  growth,  perfection,  and  decay  of 
the  successive  visions  as  they  gave  place  to  or  merged  into  one 
another. 

4th.  Another  characteristic  was  the  persistence  of  the 
declining  phenomena  after  their  more  marked  and  vigorous 
successors  had  taken  their  place.  This  was  constantly  noticed. 
Sometimes  three  successive  visions  could  be  made  out  at  the 
same  time,  each  appearing  more  faint  according  to  its  distance 
in  time.  When  so  seen  they  were  never  mixed  up  irregularly, 
but  appeared  as  occupying  successive  strata,  leaving  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  really  persistent,  but  lost  to  view  by  the 
successive  additions  made  by  their  more  recent  and  more 
vigorous  companions. 

5th.  The  deliberate,  regular,  machine-like  motions,  as  well 
as  their  repeated  similarity  in  this  respect  in  the  successive 
visions,  is  another  interesting  characteristic. 

6th.  There  is  the  position  the  various  phenomena  occupied 
relative  to  the  axis  of  vision.  By  far  the  greater  nimiber  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  centre  of  the  visual  field  where  objects 
are  seen  directly  and  distinctly.  A  few  only  occupied  the 
external  area  where  objects  are  seen  indirectly,  as  the  zones  of 
light  and  the  wire-net  phenomena.  Fewer  still  occupied  the 
whole  area,  as  for  example  the  Japanese  figures. 

In  conclusion,  as  to  the  eyes  themselves,  no  change  was 
noted  in  the  body  of  the  eye  external  or  internal,  no  pain  was 
felt  nor  discomfort  experienced  except  what  arose  from  a  ten- 
dency to  lachrymation.  This  tendency  was  especially  mani- 
fested during  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  and  continued  for 
about  a  fortnight  after  visual  disturbance  had  ceased,  and  when 
convalescence  was  far  advanced.  J.  G.,  M.  D. 
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Art.  IX.— legal  MEDICINE  IN  FRANCE. 

The  following  are  interesting  as  fair  typical  examples  of  tlie 
manner  in  which  reports  are  furnished  by  medical  men  in 
France  regarding  the  mental  condition  of  individuals  placed 
under  their  observation  ;  and  they  will  be  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  leave  very  little  to  be-  desired.  The  cases  in  question 
happen  to  be  of  particular  interest,  and  we  bring  them  before 
our  readers  as  an  introduction  to  the  third,  and  more  important 
article,  a  medico-legal  review  of  the  numerous  cases  judged 
and  dealt  with  by  the  French  Courts  of  Assizes  (during  1877), 
which  have  reference  to  mental  alienation  or  nervous  disorders. 
The  suggestive  nature  of  the  latter  article  will  be  increased  by 
consideration,  in  connection  with  it,  of  the  present  state  of  legal 
medicine  in  this  country. 


Article  I. — Report  on  the  Mental  state  of  Dominique  Watrin, 
accused  of  an  attempt  to  raurder.  Irresponsibility. 
Order  for  his  discharge.     By  Drs.  Gfiraud  and  Christian. 

We,  the  undersigned.  Dr.  Jules  Giraud,  director  of  the  asylum 
of  Mareville,  and  Dr.  Jules  Christian,  chief  medical  officer, 
requested  by  the  Judge  of  the  tribunal  at  Nancy  to  examine 
the  mental  state  of  the  above-named  Watrin,  accused  of  an 
attempt  to  murder,  have  upon  oath,  soul,  and  conscience,  written 
out  the  following  report,  after  having  investigated  all  the 
details  of  the  procedure,  and  examined  the  delinquent: 

The  Fact. — Memoranda. — On  November  6, 1877,  Dominique 
Cure,  carrier  at  Saizerais,  had  come  to  Pont-a-Mousson,  about 
half-past  seven  in  the  morning.  After  having  completed  his 
business  he  had  started  again  about  ten  o'clock.  Cure  was  in  a 
cart,  which  he  drove  himself;  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  aged  fifteen,  and  by  Levy,  a  young  man  of  seventeen, 
from  whom  he  had  bought  a  horse.  When  they  had  arrived  at 
the  forges  of  Pont-a-Mousson  they  saw  an  individual  on  the 
road  who  was  armed  with  an  iron  spade,  and  who  called  out  to 
them  to  stop  :  "  If  you  don't  stop  you  will  be  killed,"  he  said. 
They  paid  no  heed  to  these  words,  thinking  they  had  to  do 
with  a  drunkard,  and  continued  on  their  way. 

The  individual,  however,  began  to  run  after  the  cart,  which 
he  reached  again  by  the  match  factory.     He  first  of  all  appeared 
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at  the  horse's  head,  but  then  ran  to  tl^e  back  of  the  cart, 
climbed  upon  it,  and,  after  having  taken  Cure's  cap  off,  struck 
him  five  or  six  blows  upon  the  head  with  his  iron  spade.  Cure 
fell  down  bathed  in  blood.  The  young  girl,  who  tried  to 
defend  her  father,  screamed,  and  some  workmen  ran  to  help ; 
she  was,  however,  also  wounded  in  the  struggle.  The  murderer 
was  then  arrested,  without  making  the  least  resistance.  But 
when  his  victim  had  already  fallen  to  the  ground  senseless, 
the  criminal  dealt  him  two  further  blows.  When  Watrin  was 
arrested  he  had  160  francs  and  a  gold  watch  and  chain  upon  him. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  of  the  crime,  as  related  in  the 
depositions  which  the  daughter  of  the  victim  and  the  persons  who 
ran  to  her  assistance  made  before  the  gensdarmes,  and  before  the 
Judo-e  of  the  Peace  of  Pont-a-iNIousson.  Watrin  did  not  in  the 
least  try  to  defend  himself,  nor  to  deny  or  excuse  his  crime. 

To  the  judge  he  replied,  "  I  own  that  I  struck  blows  with 
the  spade  upon  the  head  of  the  individual  who  was  in  the  cart 
v.ith  his  daughter ;  it  is  possible  I  may  also  have  touched  the 
latter.     I  know  nothing  about  it." 

And  when  the  magistrate  asked  him  the  motive  for  this 
brutal  assault,  he  said  :  "  I  did  not  ask  his  permission  to  ride 
in  the  cart,  I  told  him  to  stop  his  horse.  I  struck  him  because 
he  would  not  obey  my  order  to  stop.  /  clonH  know  the  victim, 
I  have  never  seen  him." 

The  interrogation  continuing,  the  culprit  began  to  make 
departures  from  the  subject,  and  to  speak  incoherently. 

The  next  day,  November  7,  he  appeared  before  the  Judge 
of  the  Criminal  Court,  but  in  spite  of  the  Judge's  questions  tlie 
culprit  remained  in  absolute  silence  and  immobility,  so  that 
the  Judge  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  examination. 

The  singular  attitude  and  the  strange  manners  of  tlie 
culprit  caused  a  suspicion  immediately  that  his  mental  faculties 
were  impaired,  and  the  investigations  made  by  the  legal 
authorities  have  all  confirmed  this  supposition.  From  the 
inquiry  made  by  the  authorities  at  Metz,  it  appears  that 
Dominique  Watrin  was  born  at  Noisseville  on  January  24,  1838  ; 
that  he  remained  unmarried,  and  lived  with  his  sistei-.  The 
two  possessed  a  house,  some  fields  and  vineyards,  worth  alto- 
gether about  15,000  francs  (£(iOO).  Besides,  he  was  said  to 
have  deposited  some  3,000  or  4,000  francs  at  a  notary's. 

jNIentally  diseased  for  more  than  two  years,  he  had  never 
been  dangerous.  For  the  last  three  months,  however,  in  his 
disease  a  bad  change  occurred.  In  July,  and  also  in  November 
he  entered  into  the  church  with  a  hayfork  to  kill  the  curate. 
He  had  recently  also  behaved  very  violently  towards  other 
inhabitants  of  the  parish. 
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The  mental  disease  of  Watrin  had   become  so  evident  that 
his  sister  was  obliged  to  have  him  watched  and  to  keep  her  own 
eyes  upon  him  as  much  as  possible.     Upon  several  occasions, 
however,  Watrin  had  successfully  deceived  those  who  watched 
and  had  started  across  the  frontier  into  France.     Two  of  these 
escapades  are  related  in  a  a  "  proces-verbal  "  taken  down  by  a 
special  police  commissaire  of  the  station  at  Pagny  sur  Moselle.j 
About  two  months  before  the  crime,  Watrin  had  arrived  at 
Pagny  from  Metz,  by  the  train  at   2   P.M.,  with  a  ticket  for 
Nancy.     The  commissaire,  who,  through  the  strange  replies  he 
gave,  concluded  that  his  intellectual  faculties  were  troubled, 
handed  him  over  to  the  care  of  a  gendarme,  with  the  intention 
of  sending  him  back  to  Metz  by  the  first  train.     Watrin  man- 
aged to  escape  and  ran  after  the  train  for  Nancy,  at  the  risk  of 
being  crushed  by  an   engine,   then  just  passing   through   the 
station.     The  gendarme  tried  to  recapture  him,  when  Watrin 
made  an  attempt  to  snatch  the  gendarme's  sword  away  from 
him,  and  he  had  to  be  thrown  to  the  ground  before  he  could 
be  entirely   mastered.     He  was  by  force  placed  in  the    train 
which  left  for  Metz.     At  the  moment  of  starting  Watrin  threw 
on  the  line  all  the  money  he  had  in  his  pockets,  and  screamed 
out  that  it  was  Prussian   money  and  that  he  did  not  want  it. 
There  was  just  time  to  pick  up  what  he  had  thrown  away,  and 
it  was  handed  back  to  him. 

Durino-  the  night  from  December  5  to  December  6  he  came 
back  to  the  Pagny  station,  and  again  a  police  inspector,  finding 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  madman,  led  him  on  the  road  to 
Noveant,  asking  him  to  return  home.  This  time  again  Watrin 
wanted  to  go  to  Nancy,  where  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  post  of 
"  director  of  the  Post  Office." 

Watrin  went  along  the  road  which  was  pointed  out  to  him, 
but  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  came  bacli,  and  then  went  in  the 
direction  of  Pont- a-Mousson.  It  is  probable  that  he  passed  the 
rest  of  the  night  wandering  on  the  road.  However,  he  entered 
a  builder's  yard  and  there  took  the  iron  spade  with  which  he 
struck  his  victim. 

At  the  judicial  inquiry  the  depositions  of  all  the  witnesses 
agree  perfectly.  Watrin  is  mentally  deranged;  he  has  been 
known  and  looked  upon  as  such  tor  a  long  time  in  his  own 
parish  and  by  all  that  had  to  do  with  him.  Nay  more,  for  the 
last  three  months  his  condition  has  become  dangerous ;  he  had 
threatened  several  people  most  gravely,  he  had  committed  acts 
of  violence,  and  his  sister  had  to  have  him  watched.  How  is  it 
to  be  understood  that  the  authorities  of  the  parish  should  not 
have  intervened,  that  nobody  should  have  thought  of  having 
the  patient  shut  up,  that  he  should  have  enjoyed  perfect  liberty 
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up  to  the  very  day  when  he  committed  an  irreparaLle  crime  ? 
It  does  not  lie  outside  of  our  duties  as  experts  to  deeply  deplore 
this  culpable  negligence. 

Direct  Examination. — The  direct  examination  of  the  cul- 
prit, which  we  continued  for  some  time,  has  confirmed  in  every 
respect  the  results  of  investigations  which  we  stated  above  :  we 
were  not  in  doubt  for  a  moment  that  we  had  to  do  with  a 
person  really  demented. 

Watrin  is  a  short,  thin,  wrinkled  man,  with  a  sly  and  ctm- 
ning  expression  m  his  face.  Since  his  entrance  into  the  asylum 
his  behaviour  has  been  invariably  the  same.  Concentrated 
within  himself,  not  speaking  to  anybody,  not  seeming  to  heed 
in  the  least  the  other  patients  who  smTound  him,  he  generally 
walks  about  with  his  arms  crossed,  making  strange  gestures, 
posing  himself  into  various  attitudes,  and  very  often  murmuring 
in  an  undertone  some  unintelligible  phrases. 

When  he  is  under  examination,  he  replies  willingly,  and  his 
repL'es  at  first  are  tolerably  correct.  But  as  soon  as  the  con- 
versation is  prolonged,  or  perhaps  because  it  does  not  turn  upon 
those  points  which  preoccupy  his  mind  most,  he  loses  himself 
in  interminable  deviations  and  becomes  incoherent. 

Of  this  we  have  proof  in  the  numerous  conversations  which 
we  have  had  with  him. 

December  3,  1877. 

He  replies  correctly  to  the  questions  with  regard  to  his  age, 
his  birthplace,  &c.  \Ve  ask  him  whether  he  is  married  ;  with- 
out hesitation  he  replies  :  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  wife's  name? 

A.  Madelaine  St.  Paul. 

Q.  Is  she  from  Noisseville. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  children  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  wife  still  alive  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  she  is  still  alive,  but  when  I  left 
Noisseville,  a  month  ago,  she  was  still  alive. 

Q.  Did  you  live  happily  together  ? 

A.  She  has  chosen  other  men;  she  eats  and  drinks  with 
other  men.     I  have  seen  her  working  with  them  in  the  fields. 

Q.  And  you  permitted  her  to  do  this  ? 

A.  I  gave  her  my  permission  ?  Yes,  to  work  with  other  men 
as  slie  pleases. 

Q.  And  you  think  this  in  order  ? 

A.  She  goes  her  way,  and  I  go  mine. 

With  regard  to  his  marriage  his  replies  are  always  the  same, 
and  equally  senseless. 
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January  15,  1878. 
Q.  Are  you  married  ? 

A.  Yes,  with  Madelaine  St.  Paul;  my  wife  is  down  there. 
Q.  Since  when  ? 
A.  Since  January  12,  1872. 
Q.  Did  you  live  with  your  wife  ? 

A.  Our  possessions  have  never  been  mixed,  and  my  wife  has 
never  come  to  live  in  the  house  ;  1  have  never  slept  with  my 
wife. 

Q.  Why  not  ? 

A.  It  is  her  religion  to  work  with  others,  be  it  in  the  fields 
or  in  the  house. 

The  truth  is  that  Watriu  is  not  married,  and  that  he  has 
never  been  married.     Madelaine  St.   Paul  is   the  name  of  his 
mother,  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  a  whole  series 
of  erroneous  ideas  are  connected  with  this  illusion  about  his 
marriage.     A  proof  of  this  is  that  on  the  day  when  Watrin  was 
arrested   at   the   Pagny  station  he  let  drop  from  his  pocket  a 
paper  which  is  before  us,   and    upon  which    the    following    is 
written  in  the  writing  of  the  accused,  in  unshapely  letters : 
Je  soussigne 
Domi7iique  Watrin, 
Derneurant  a  Koisseville, 
Departement  de  la 
3Io8elle,  canton  de 
Vigy,  ne  le  24:  Janvier  1838 

et  marie  le  12  Janvier  1872  et  valour  d'un  h'len  de  8000 
francs  oneuhle  (word  scratched  out)  transportes  en  chemin  de 
fer  jusqu'd  temps  your  avoir  suffijusque  la  Tnort. 

Jules  Watrin. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  piece  of  writing,  which  is 
incoherent,  both  the  idea  and  the  date  of  the  marriage,  as 
having  taken  place  on  January  12,  1872,  occur  again,  just  as  he 
gave  them  during  the  direct  examinations.  This  is  the  evident 
proof  that  this  idea  pre-occupied  him,  that  it  had  with  liim 
assumed  the  character  of  a  fixed  idea. 

Another  series  of  ideas  dominates  him  equally. 
December  3. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  Noisseville  ? 

Jl.  Ah  !  that's  for  a  reason;  because  the  territory  is  overrun 
by  the  Prussians;  because  this  cannot  be  arranged  with  the 
French  power  ;  because  there  is  war  ;  because  the  two  powers 
cannot  arrange  matters ;  because  there  is  a  part,  separation. 
Q.  But  the  war  has  been  over  a  long  time  ? 
J.  Ah!  I  believe  in  1861),  down  there,  in  the  month  of 
August,  or  September,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
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Q.  Were  you  not  in  the  war? 

A.  No;  I  was  at  Metz  during  tlie.time  of  the  siege. 

Without  cessation  he  returns  to  this  war  of  1870,  and, 
although  whatever  he  says  about  it  is  confused  and  unconnected, 
yet  it  is  easily  seen  that  it  constantly  preoccupies  him. 

He  imagines  that  it  is  his  business  to  arrange  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  States,  and  that  is  the  cause,  he 
says,  why  he  struck  the  carrier. 

December  3. 

Q.  Why  did  the  gensdarmes  arrest  you? 

A.  Ah !  that  was  because  I  have  stopped  a  man  with  a  cart. 
He  would  not  stop ;  then  when  I  saw  that  I  struck  him  some 
blows  with  a  spade,  and  I  left  him  three-quarters  and  a  half 
dead.  Some  people  came,  and  they  seized  me,  and  fastened 
me,  and  fetched  the  gensdarmes. 

Q.  What  had  that  poor  man  done  to  you? 

A.  He  had  not  obeyed  my  commands. 

Q.  Had  you  then  the  right  to  command  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  because  I  am  upon  my  French  territory  and  he  was 
a  Prussian.  He  would  not  obey ;  it  is  to  establish  laws,  so  that 
railways,  commerce,  everything  may  go  on  between  the  Prus- 
sian power  and  the  French  power. 

On  January  15  his  replies  are  almost  identically  the 
same :  — 

Q.  You  know  what  you  have  done  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  dealt  some  blows  with  a  spade  to  a  poor 
man  on  the  road  from  Pont-a-Mousson  to  Nancy.  Poor  man  I 
I  nearly  killed  him  three-quarters  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  had  this  man  done  to  you  ? 

A.  He  had  not  done  me  any  harm.  It  was,  as  I  told  you, 
to  create  laws  between  Prussia  and  France. 

Q.  You  know  that  you  run  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  the 
galleys  ? 

A.  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Medecin  :  the  galleys,  be  shot  or 
guillotined  for  having  struck  this  poor  man.  You  are  the 
master.     You  hold  my  judgment. 

Q.  You  do  not  feel  sorry  ? 

A.  Yes,  M.  le  Medecin,  yes.  But,  que  voulez-vous  ?  France 
has  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Prussia,  and  every  day  the 
wine  or  corn  vans  would  be  broken. 

In  all  our  conversations,  and  hardly  any  days  have  passed 
without  our  speaking  to  him  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  Watrin  gave 
us  the  same  identical  answers.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
his  sister  upon  the  occasion  of  New  Year's  Day — a  letter  which 
we  asked  him  to  write — it  is  again  the  idea  of  the  role  of 
arbiter  which  he  is  to  play,  whicli  reoccurs : 
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NoissEviLLE  :  le  7  Janvier  1878. 

Chere  Parente, 

C est  pour  rous  annoncer  de  mes  nouveUes,qnej'ai 
partit  de  .\oisseville  et  sur  la  route  de  Pont-a-Mousson  a 
Sancy^fal  nieurii  un  homme  et  je  Vai  tue  a  374  et  demi  et 
de  la  est  on  nicest  conduit  en  prison  on  fai  souffert  la  faim, 
et  si  vous  pouviez  faire  man  changement  et  ine  creer  un 
demeure  meuble  et  immeuble  pour  travadler  jusque  le  bout 
et  cest  pour  separer  la  France  d'avec  ia  Prusse  et  je  vous 
souhdite  touts  et  toufes  une  bonne  annee. 

Discussion. — After  all  that  we  have  said,  a  few  words  will 
suffice  to  characterise  the  mental  state  of  the  culprit.    It  seems 
to  us  indisputable  that  Watrin  is  really  demented,  and  we  have 
the  evident  proofs  of  this  in  his  words,  his  writings,  his  action, 
in  the  whole  of  his  manners  and  ways  for  more  than  two  years. 
It  seems  to  us  even  extremely  probable  that  Watrin  is  under 
the  influence  of  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  mania,  and  that 
all  his  lite  he  must  have   behaved  singfularlv  and  strangelv. 
But  this  is  only  a  supposition  on  our  part.     What  seems  to  us 
more  certain  is  that  the  outbreak  of  the  mania  dates  back  more 
than  two  years,   and  if  this   outbreak   has  not  been  directly 
brought  about  by  the  events  of  the  war,  it  cannot   be  denied 
that   these  have   deeply  shaken   Watrin's    intellect,   and   have 
given  its  true  characrer  to  his  delirium.    All  tlie  delirious  ideas 
of  Watrin  relate  to  the  war  or  the  consequences  of  the  war,  the 
annexation  of  his  country  to  Prussia,  and  its  separation  from 
France;  although   we  must  own  that  these  ideas  have  to-day 
not  that  amount  of  distinctness  which  they  no  doubt  possessed 
at  first.     Watrin   has   arrived  at  the   chronical  period  of  his 
mental    disorder ;    he    tends    towards    incurability ;    the   ideas, 
instead  of  being  enchained  in  a  logical  manner,  are  dissociated, 
incoherent ;    the    pre-occupation    which    he     shows    with    re- 
gard to  his  fortune  is  mixed  up  with  ideas  of  his  marriage 
and  with  those  which  are  suggested  to  him  by  the  eminent  role 
he  believes  himself  to  be  destined  to  play.    These  latter  ideas  yet 
dominate  the  delirium,  inspire  his  actions,  and  direct  his  conduct. 
NVe  must  remember  this  disposition  of  mind  if  we  wish  to 
explain  the  crime  committed  by  Watrin.     He  leaves  his  village 
upon  several  occasions  to  come  to  France :  at  last  he  succeeds 
in  the  night  from  November  5  to  November  6.     There  he  has 
accomplished  his  object ;  now  he  is  going,  as  he  says,  to  estalv 
lish  laws  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  to  try  to  have  them 
executed.     Armed  with  a   spade  which   he  has  taken  from  a 
timber  yard,  he  places  himself  upon  watch  on  that  road  to 
Pout-a-Mousson,  under  the  idea  that  he  will  see  enemies  arrive, 
and  that  he  must  needs  make  them  do  his  bidding  by  force. 
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He  speaks  to  tlie  first  passer-by.  It  is  the  unfortunate  Cure. 
He  commands  him  to  stop.  Why?  Because  he  takes  him  to 
be  a  Prussian,  because  he  will  not  have  him  drive  about  on  a 
road  where  he  thinks  himself  alone  master. 

The  rest  is  known.  Watrin  shows  no  soitow  for  the  crime 
he  committed  ;  he  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that  he  had 
no  right  wliatever  to  give  any  commands  at  all  to  Cure.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  owns  quite  naively  that  he  has  never  seen 
his  victim,  that  he  does  not  know  him,  that  he  could  not  be 
ang-ry  for  what  he  had  done  to  him  ;  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
add  that  he  was  in  his  good  right,  and  that  Cure  ought  to  have 
stopped  at  his  first  word  of  command.  And  certainly  Watrin 
would  have  acted  in  exactly  the  same  manner  towards  any 
other  person  whom  accident  might  have  led  into  his  pre- 
sence. Without  hate,  without  rage,  without  any  provocation,  he 
strikes  the  first  comer,  simply  because  he  does  not  obey  his 
words.  This  is  the  act  of  a  madman  which  it  avails  nothing  to 
deplore  to-day,  but  which  would  have  been  very  easily  pi'evented 
if,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  commonest  prudence,  Watrin 
has  been  placed  in  an  asylum  from  the  moment  of  the  out- 
break of  his  disease,  or  at  least  from  the  moment  he  began  to 
commit  acts  of  violence. 

We  conclude  : 

1.  Watrin  is  insane. 

2.  His  mania  dates  several  years  back  ;  it  makes  him  quite 
irresponsible  with  regard  to  the  crime  which  he  committed  on 
November  6,  1877,  upon  the  person  of  Cure. 

3.  Watrin  is  a  dangerous  patient.  It  is  important,  with 
regard  to  public  order  and  the  safety  of  the  public,  that  he 
should  be  detained  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 

(Signed) 

J.    GrIRAUD.  J.    ChEISTIAN, 

lieporier. 

Mareville,  Feb.  2,  1878. 

These  conclusions  being  adopted,  Watrin  was  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  the  administrative  authorities,  and  by  an  order 
dated  March  1  was  sequestered  at  Mareville. 

Article  II. — Report  on  the  Mental  Condition  of  L {Pierre- 
Marie),  accused  of  striking  and  vjoundintj  his  fatJier. 
(Jlii'onic  Alcoholisrui.  Order  for  his  discharge.  By  Drs. 
Delacour,  Brute,  and  Laffitte. 

Wk,  tlio  undersigned,  Delacour,  Director  of  the  Medical  School 
of  Kennes  ;  Brute,  Physician  to  tlie  House  of  Detention  ;  and 
Laffitte,    Medical    Director    of   the    Asylum  for  ilie   Insane  of 
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Eennes,  have  been  requested  by  the  Judge  of  the  Civil  Tribunal  of 
Eennes,  on  the  15th  May,  1875,  to  examine  the  mental  state  of 

the  above  L (Pierre-Marie),  accused  of  striking  his  father 

and  inflicting  wounds  on  him.  Having  been  duly  sworn,  having 
requested  communications  -on,  and  taken  notice  of  all  the  docu- 
ments relating  to,  the  case,  we  have  examined  the  delinquent  upon 
several  occasions,  sometimes  together  and  sometimes  separately  ; 
and  have  made  all  possible  inquiries  and  collected  such  informa- 
tion as  could  by  its  character  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  we 
have  written  out  the  following  report : 

On  the  30th  March  last,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

the  said  L (Pierre-Marie),  who   lived  with  his  parents  at 

Thorigne,  went  into  a  field  where  his  father  and  his  sister  were 
already  at  work.  When  he  got  there  he  made  some  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  the  work  in  a  tone  of  bad  humour  ;  but 
as  his  father  left  him  entirely  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  regard  to 
it,  he  began  to  work  in  the  same  way  as  his  father.  Hardly 
ten  minutes  had  elapsed  when  suddenly,  without  a  single  word 

having  passed  between  them,  L ,  who  was  standing  behind 

his  father,  struck  him  violently  on  the  head  with  the  tool  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  while  the   sister  and  a  servant,  who  was 

near  by,  assisted  the  wounded  man  and  led  him  home,  L 

ran  quickly  away.  Nevertheless,  he  returned  the  next  morning 
to  his  parents  to  fetch  his  bootmaker's  tools,  and  approached  his 
father  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  was  dressing  the  wound  he 
had  received  on  his  head.     Somebody  having  remonstrated  with 

him  regarding  his  act  of  violence,  L replied  calmly  :  "  It's 

not  worth  while  talking  about  so  little."  Then  he  left  the 
house  and  proceeded  to  Cigne,  where  two  days  later  he  was 
arrested  in  a  coffee-house. 

The  behaviour  of  the  delinquent  in  prison,  and  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  gathered  on  his  account  were  such  as  to 
cause  a  suspicion  regarding  the  integrity  of  his  faculties ;  we 
were  therefore  deputed  to  visit  the  culprit  and  to  give  our 
opinion  regarding  his  mental  condition  and  respecting  the 
degree  of  responsibility  which  may  be  attributed  to  him.  Here 
is  the  result  of  our  examination  : 

L is  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  of  tolerably  good  constitu- 
tion, and  of  nervous  temperament ;  he  has  nevertheless  a  pale 
complexion  ;  on  the  whole  he  seems  to  be  in  good  health.  His 
head  seems  to  be  well  shaped,  without  any  appreciable 
deformity  ;  the  expression  of  his  countenance  presents  nothing 
particularly  remarkable,  although  his  look  is  a  little  vague  ;  yet 
it  betrays  no  embarrassment  when  he  is  being  looked  at 
fixedly. 

If  he  is  made  to  hold  out  his  arms  horizontally,  the  fingers 
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show  a  fibrinous  trembling,  which  is  easily  noticed ;  if  his 
tongue  is  examined  it  appears  likewise  that  it  is  the  seat  of 
fibrinous  oscillations,  which,  however,  are  very  much  less 
marked,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  intermittent ;  on  the  whole  sur- 
face of  his  skin  analgesia  exists ;  he  may  be  pinched  or  pricked 
without  experiencing  the  least  sensation  of  pain. 

This  young  man  appears  before  us  without  being  either 
embarrassed  or  inconvenienced ;  he  replies  to  the  different 
questions  which  are  put  to  him  with  regard  to  his  name,  his 
age,  his  profession,  or  about  the  various  incidents  in  his  life 
before  the  war  of  1870.  The  majority  of  his  replies  on  these 
points  are  not  precise,  the  dates  are  only  approximate.  We 
cannot  get  positive  and  precise  information  from  him  with 
regard  to  the  period  when  he  left  military  service  during  the 
war,  nor  respecting  the  motives  of  his  leaving  the  service  ; 
neither  can  we  get  from  him  any  clear  account  or  reason  for  his 
frequent  changes  of  residence  before  the  war,  when  he  worked 
as  a  shoemaker.  He  then  tells  us,  without  being  able  to  give 
the  exact  date,  the  circumstance  for  which  he  was  imprisoned. 
His  father  having  insulted  him,  he  struck  him,  not  with 
the  hoe,  but  with  his  fist.  When  we  express  our  astonishment 
to  him  that  a  son  should  thus  strike  his  father,  and  try  to  make 
him  understand  the  gravity  of  his  offence  and  the  punishment  to 
which  he  might  be  condemned,  he  showed  himself  not  moved  in 
the  least,  and  replies  invariably  and  with  perfect  calmness,  "  He 
should  not  have  insulted  me — I  would  not  have  done  anything 
to  him,"  absolutely  as  if  he  considered  the  act  of  violence  com- 
mitted upon  his  father  a  perfectly  natural  one. 

All  these  replies,  however,  are  given  with  great  indifference, 
as  if  he  were  not  at  all  aware  of  the  gravity  of  his  situation. 
While  he  replies  he  scratches  his  head,  raises  his  arms,  and 
yawns.  On  one  occasion  he  interrupted  himself,  without  any 
affectation,  to  ask  the  keeper  to  change  his  clothes  ;  another  time 
he  asked  leave  to  go  away.  Recently  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
father,  and,  without  even  mentioning  the  misfortune  whicli  had 
befallen  him,  he  asked  him  for  money  to  buy  nourishment  and 
cider. 

The  results  of  the  examination  are  therefore  : 

1.  That    L ,    from    a    physical   point  of  view,  shows  a 

fibrinous  trembling  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  tlie 
tongue,  and  analgesia  of  the  skin,  disorders  of  mobility  and 
sensibility  which,  considering  his  antecedents,  are  sufficient  to 
characterise  an  alcoholic  intoxication,  consequent  upon  former 
drinking  habits. 

2.  That  L ,  from  an  intellectual  point   of  view,  and  as 

regards    moral    sensibility,    shows    by  a  sort    of   depression   of 
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faculties  apparent  in  the  weakening  of  his  memory,  of  his 
judgment,  and  in  the  slowness  of  his  understanding,  the  almost 
complete  loss  of  affective  sensibility,  besides  manifesting  abso- 
lute indifference  and  unconsciousness  of  his  situation.     In  fact, 

L behaves  in  prison  just  as  if  he  were  at  home,  and  as  if 

he  were  not  under  the  weight  of  a  grave  condemnation. 

In  this  situation  certainly,  to  speak  only  of  the  actual 
moment,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  him  irresponsible,  but 
this  is  not  sufficient ;  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  mental 
condition  of  the  culprit  before  the  perpetration  of  the  criminal 
act,  and  at  the  moment  when  he  committed  the  crime. 

Of  numerous  statements  collected  in  the  documents  relating 
to  this  case — statements  which,  by  the  way,  all  agree  in  describ- 
ing  L as    a   drunkard    and   as    a  dangerous  and  wicked 

lunatic — we  shall  only  retain  one,  which  is  found  in  the 
proces  verbal,  taken  down  by  the  gendarmerie  on  May  10. 
The  facts  which  are  stated  there  are  so  characteristic  that  they 
suffice  by  themselves  to  fix  in  the   most   definite  manner  our 

opinion  with  regard  to  the  mental  state  of  L before  and 

during  his  criminal  attempt. 

The  pi'oces  verbal  states :  "  One  evening  last  winter,  about 

8  o'clock,  L ■  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  mania  at  his  parents' 

house.  He  thought  he  saw  fantastic  beings  under  the  furni- 
ture ;  he  armed  himself  with  a  long  perch,  which  he  began 
pushing  under  the  beds,  chairs,  and  tables  ;  at  last  he  took  a 
lighted  candle  and  went  up  into  the  hay-loft  to  chase  away 
some  imaginary  animal." 

This  was  certainly  a  sharp  attack  of  well  characterised 
alcoholic  fever ;  in  fact,  patients  attacked  by  this  form  of 
insanity  see  themselves  surrounded  by  animals  of  fantastic 
forms,  monsters,  or  serpents,  which  crawl  on  the  walls  or  on 
their  bedclothes,  making  grimaces  at  them  ;  and  sometimes 
they  imagine  themselves  persecuted  by  enemies  who  want  to 
kill  them,  &c.  &c. :  in  one  word,  whether  its  seat  is  sight,  hear- 
ing, or  touch,  the  hallucination,  in  alcoholic  mania,  has  always 
that  characteristic  of  being  of  such  a  natm^e  as  to  endanger  the 
physical  or  moral  safety  of  the  person  attacked  by  it,  and  to 
appear  principally  at  night. 

The  delirium  of  L certainly  presents  all  the  symptoms 

we  have  just  described. 

The  drinking  habits  of  L being  well  known  and  proved, 

it  can  be  affirmed  that  this  is  not  one  of  those  passing  attacks 
of  mania  wliich  sometimes  occur  as  the  result  of  alcoholic  excesses 
in  individuals  who  are  not  accustomed  to  hard  drinking,  but  that 
it  is  indeed  a  case  of  alcoholic  madness  which  occurs  in  habitual 
drunkards,  who  already  show  every  symptom  of  chronic  alco- 
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holism,  when  they  give  way  to  more  abundant  intoxication  than 
usual ;  and  this  is  proved  in  a  perfectly  undeniable  way,  since 
at  the  moment  of  our  examination,  more  than  five  months  after 
the  attack,  when  he  has  already  been  in  prison  for  more  than 
two  months  and  deprived  of  nearly  all  alcoholic  drink,  he  still 
presents,  as  we  have  shown,  disorders  of  mobility  and  of  the 
intellect  sufiGciently  great  to  characterise  alcoholic  intoxication. 

Conclusion. 

We    may,    tlierefore,    conclude,    remaining    always    on    the 
standpoint  of  clinical  observation,  that   the  disease  from  which 

L suffers  was  continuous  and  constant  in  its  existence,  and 

that  it  dates  back  at  least  as  far  as  that  day  when  the  violent 
attack  of  insanity  came   on,   viz.,  last  winter,   and  that  con- 
sequently he  was  not  in  the  possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties 
at  the  moment  when  he  committed  the  criminal  act. 
Rennes,  June  6,  1875. 

(Signed)  Delacour, 

Brute, 
Laffitte, 

Beporfers. 

In  accordance  with  these  conclusions,  an  order  for  his   dis- 
charge has  been  issued  by  the  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court,  and 

L ,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  administrative  authorities, 

was  removed  to  the  asylum  of  Rennes. 

Article  III. — Medico-legal  Review  of  1877.  By  Dr.  E. 
JNIarandon  de  ]Montyel,  Adjunct  Physician  to  the  Public 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  Toidouse. 

The  law  journals  as  well  as  the  great  political  papers  are 
generally  full  of  crimes  and  offences  committed  by  insane  per- 
sons at  large,  whose  insanity  has  been  recognised  and  accepted 
by  the  magistrates.  We  shall  not  take  note  of  all  those  facts, 
the  medico-legal  importance  of  which  is  relatively  small,  and  we 
shall  report  only  those  which  have  resulted  in  some  legal  decision 
or  judgment  quite  contradictory  to  the  debates.  Through  the 
doubts  which  they  have  raised  or  the  errors  to  wliich  they  have 
led,  they  are  in  reality  more  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  student  of  legal  medicine. 

We  believe  we  need  not  point  out  in  detail  the  utility  of  a 
review  of  this  kind.  How  important  will  it  not  be  for  the 
specialist  in  mental  diseases  to  find  collected  in  a  widely 
circulated  periodical  all  the  litigated  cases  relating  to_ 
his  speciality,  which  have  played  before  the  Courts  of 
Assizes  and  tribunals  of  France  ?     As  every  year  brings  its  new 
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contingent,  we  shall  soon  have  a  rich  collection  of  interesting 
facts,  which  will  much  facilitate  the  labours  of  experts  in  future. 
The  first  idea  of  this  work  is  not  our  own  ;  it  is  that  of  M. 
Moreau,  of  Tours,  who  began  it  here  as  far  back  as  1844,  and 
continued  it  for  several  years.  Although  we  do  not  possess  the 
immense  talent  of  the  physician  of  Bicetre,  we  shall  yet  give  all 
possible  care  to  this  work,  and  hope  not  to  appear  too  unworthy 
loy  the  side  of  so  great  a  master. 

1st  Trimestre  of  1877. 

I. — Ambitious  Lypemania. — Murder. — On  February  2, 
1876,  a  man  named  Cadillac  murdered  the  Abbe  Puech,  in  the 
district  of  Aveyron.  When  arrested  he  admitted  his  crime,  and 
declared  he  had  committed  it  out  of  revenge.  The  niece  of  the 
Abbe  had  refused  to  marry  him,  and  he  accused  the  Abbe  of 
having  opposed  the  union  desired  by  him.  As  Cadillac,  in 
addition  to  these  positive  explanations,  had  made  a  number  of 
other  and  very  incoherent  statements, the  counsel  for  the  defence 
at  the  June  Assizes  had,  in  spite  of  the  indignant  protestations  of 
the  culprit,  asked  for  a  medico-legal  examination  of  his  client. 
The  court  requested  Messrs.  Lala,  Bonnefous,  and  Faucher, 
medical  director  of  the  public  asylum  of  Eodez,  to  investigate 
the  mental  condition  of  the  accused  at  the  time  of  the  crime, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  responsible  for  it  or  not.  These 
experts  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was  irresponsible,  and 
according  to  their  depositions  at  the  December  Assizes  we 
believe  that  Cadillac  was  really  suffering  from  ambitious  lype- 
mania. They  declared  at  the  same  time  that  he  could  not 
defend  himself  in  a  criminal  accusation.  According  to  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  court  declared 
that  the  proceedings  in  this  case  must  be  suspended  until  such 
a  day,  when  at  the  request  of  whom  it  shall  concern,  documents 
can  be  produced  proving  that  Cadillac  is  in  such  a  mental  con- 
dition that  he  can  reasonably  attend  to  his  defence,  discuss 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  adduce  such  witnesses  as 
might  seem  to  him  to  be  of  use  in  his  defence.  Cadillac  was 
theretore  provisionally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  administra- 
tive authorities. 

We  have  transcribed  the  declaration  of  the  court  in  its 
integrity,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be  of  extreme  gravity.  It  would 
be  very  regrettable  if  in  cases  of  this  nature,  which  are  very 
numerous,  the  magistrates  should  get  into  the  habit  of  first 
waiting  for  the  recovery  of  patients  instead  of  calling  at  once 
upon  the  jury  to  give  their  verdict,  because  indeed  this  recovery 
may  not  take  place  until  after  a  very  long  time,  if  it  take  place 
at  all,  and  during  all  that  time  the  patient  would  remain  under 
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the  bane  of  a  grave  accusation  and  in  the  state  of  prisoner. 
Is  this  riglit  ?  This  course  of  action  might  be  pursued  if  a 
culprit  were  to  lose  his  reason  during  his  examination,  as  long 
as  he  was  in  full  possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties  at  the 
moment  of  perpetration  of  the  crime  ;  such  a  course  would,  we 
believe,  be  indeed  pursued  in  a  case  of  that  kind  ;  but  if  as  in 
the  present  case,  the  fact  is  established  with  perfect  certainty 
that  the  accused  was  demented  at  the  moment  of  the  crime, 
what  possible  use  can  there  be  in  waiting  until  his  mental  state 
may  change  for  the  better,  and  until  he  may  be  able  to  attend 
to  his  defence  ?  What  new  elements  bearing  upon  the  case 
can  by  this  be  brought  to  light  ?     Indeed  we  know  of  none. 

II.  Drunkenness.  Seditious  cries.  A  lleged  insanity. — A 
man  named  Tissier  had  celebrated  Christmas  by  copious 
drinking ;  he  entered  the  Church  of  St.  Eoch  during  Mass,  and 
suddenly  he  began  moving  his  hat  about  in  the  air  and  shouting: 
"Vive  I'Empereur."  He  was  taken  to  the  police  station,  where 
he  showed  intentions  of  committing  suicide.  His  necktie  having 
been  taken  away  from  him,  he  attempted  to  strangle  himself 
with  his  shirt  sleeve,  but  was  fortunately  prevented  from  doing  so. 
Then  he  declared  that  he  was  not  in  his  right  mind,  and  that 
in  1871  he  was  for  six  months  a  patient  at  Dr.  Voisin's  asylum. 
He  explained  his  insanity  through  a  loss  of  40,000  francs  which 
had  just  befallen  him.  He  was  placed  imder  the  examination 
of  M.  Legrand  du  Saulle,  who  declared  ih-^t  for  the  moment  he 
was  not  deranged  any  more  than  could  be  explained  by  his 
being  intoxicated.  These  conclusions  were  accepted  by  the 
tribunal. 

III.  Detention  of  an  epileptic  imbecile. — If  there  are  coun- 
tries where  imbeciles  and  idiots  are  looked  upon  as  special  gifts 
from  Heaven  and  receive  every  care  and  attention,  then  there 
are  also  others  where  they  are  deemed  no  better  than  so  many 
useless  food  consumers,  beings  which  one  cannot  get  rid  of 
soon  enough.  A  country  of  the  latter  description  must  be  Nor- 
mandy, if  we  believe  a  correspondent  of  the  Droit.  Whatever 
may  be  the  general  opinion,  it  is  certain  that  on  December  8 
and  9,  1876,  the  following  sad  case  was  brought  to  light  at  the 
Assize  Court  of  la  Blanche.  Celestine  Onfroy  was  a  young 
imbecile  and  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  but  according  to  the 
statements  of  all  the  neighbours  she  had  never  been  malicious 
and  was  very  fond  of  work.  A  rumour  which  got  abroad 
regarding  the  bad  treatment  she  received  at  the  hands  of  her 
relations  caused  a  judicial  inquiry  to  be  made.  When  the 
commissaires  visited  the  spot  it  was  found  that  the  poor  girl 
had  been  kept  locked  up  for  more  than  two  years  by  her  brother, 
his  wife,  and  their  daughter.     The  place  where  she  was  shut  up 
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was  a  sort  of  old  bakehouse,  with  hardly  a  roof  upon  it,  so  that 
wind  and  rain  could  easily  penetrate.  The  bed  upon  which  she 
slept  was  far  too  short  for  her.  She  was  covered  with  vermin 
and  her  clothing  consisted  only  of  a  few  rags.  The  inquiry 
further  proved  that  the  poor  creature  had  the  marks  of  blows 
upon  her;  that  she  had  not  received  sufficient  nourishment  and 
had,  at  the  same  time,  been  forced  to  do  the  hardest  work. 
The  medical  officer  who  examined  her  found  her  to  be  in  a 
state  of  great  prostration.  Thus  this  poor  creature  was  tor- 
mented to  hasten  her  death,  so  that  her  part  of  an  inheritance 
might  be  seized.  The  two  women  were  set  free  and  only  the 
brother  was  condemned  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude. 

IV.  Drunkenness.  Murder. —  Drunkenness  has  its  surprises, 
and  an  honest  man  with  a  mild  disposition  who  gets  intoxicated 
may,  when  he  recovers  reason,  find  himself  a  criminal.  Bel- 
lenger,  who  appeared  before  the  Assizes  of  Angers,  in  December 
1876,  learned  this  to  his  cost.  This  man,  34  years  of  age, 
carrier  by  trade,  had  irreproachable  antecedents,  except  that, 
without  being  given  to  drinking,  he  liked  to  celebrate  festivals 
at  the  wine  shop.  One  night,  coming  drunk  from  the  inn,  he 
quarrelled  with  three  of  his  companions  and,  drawing  his 
knife,  struck  one  of  them  several  blows  with  it.  He  then  ran 
away,  while  the  others  removed  the  wounded  man ;  but  after  a 
while  he  stopped  and  waited  for  them  at  the  corner  of  a  street. 
There  he  again  threw  himself  upon  them  and  mortally  wounded 
a  second  one.  The  excuse  of  drunkenness  which  the  culprit  gave 
to  the  jury  was  only  partly  admitted  by  the  latter. 

V.  Kleptomania.    Theft. — The  case  which   we  describe  in 
the  following  lines  proves  that  magistrates  are  still  reluctant 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  impulsive  monomania,  and  that 
they  still  doubt  the  possibility  of  persons  being  almost  against 
their    will  pushed    towards   dishonourable  or    criminal  actions 
which    they    even    know    to  be   such  ;  in  this  case  everything 
was  present  that  should   have  created   doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  judges,  and  should  have   caused   them,  if  not  to  order  the 
complete  discharge  of  the  defendant,  yet  at  least  to  direct  a 
medico- legal  examination.     Madame  de  Kouvitchinski,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  judges  of  a  police  court  in  Paris,  on  January 
27,  1877,  belongs  to  a  family  of  a  certain  eminence  in  Eussia. 
Her  income  was  24,000  francs  per  year,  and  she  was  in  the 
habit   of  purchasing  goods  in   shops  to   the  extent  of  300  or 
400  francs  for  which  she  paid  in  cash,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
taking  objects  without  particular   value  and  of  which  she  had 
no  need.     Dr.  Kortsakoff,  who  came  expressly  from  St.  Peters- 
burg,   declared    that  the    lady    belonged    to  one    of   the    best 
families  of  that  city,  that  she  entered  the  best  society,  and  that 
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never  had  the  least  unfavourable  suspicion  fallen  upon  her.  He 
added  that  she  was  of  a  constitution  which  predisposed  her 
strongly  to  certain  pathological  atfections  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
that  insanity  was  in  her  family  and  that  her  sister  was  at  that 
moment  under  treatment  for  mental  disease.  Besides  this 
statement  the  counsel  for  the  defence  read  before  the  court  a 
certificate  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Eussian  specialist  for 
insanity,  Dr.  Frabenius. 

Do  not  the  particulars  of  this  case  seem  to  indicate  that 
Madame  de  Kouvitchinski  acted  under  the  influence  of  an 
unhealthy  impulse?  Her  system  of  defence  consisted  in 
putting  the  thefts  upon  the  shoulders  of  her  little  girl,  aged  6 
years  ;  but  this  surely  proves  nothing  against  her  madness, 
because  it  is  most  frequent  that  the  insane  persons  are  perfectly 
well  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  offence  thus  committed  by 
them,  and  that  they  try  to  push  them  over  to  others  or  to 
excuse  them.  We  are  daily  witnesses  of  occurrences  of  this 
kind  in  our  asylums. 

The  tribunal  condemned  Madame  de  Kouvitchinski  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  and  300  francs'  fine. 

VI.  Alcoholism.  Attempt  to  Murder. — The  following  case, 
which  was  judged  by  the  jury  of  the  Yonne,  on  December  16, 
1876,  happened  under  circumstances  which  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  throw  doubt  upon  the  real  mental  state  of  the  culprit. 
Durville  is  an  officer  of  the  magisterial  court  and  given  to 
drinking  strong  liquors.  Of  a  violent  character,  he  has  sworn 
to  hate  to  the  death  the  maire  of  the  village,  who  in  his  proces 
verbaux  had  found  some  of  his  statements  to  be  contrary 
to  truth.  He  goes  about  everywhere  and  openly  talks  of  his 
hate  against  this  magistrate,  and  saying  that  after  he  has 
killed  him  he  will  kill  himself,  because  he  does  not  care  for 
life.  On  November  9  he  met  the  maire  at  the  inn,  surrounded 
by  several  of  his  friends.  Under  the  influence  of  visible  over- 
excitement  he  mixed  himself  up  in  the  conversation  with  expres- 
sions of  a  nature  to  cause  the  others  to  ask  him  to  retire.  He 
replied  by  insults,  and  the  magistrate  thus  outraged  seized  him 
by  the  arm  and  pushed  him  out  of  the  door.  Durville  then 
proceeded  to  the  coffee  house  next  door  and  spoke  in  violent 
terms  against  the  maire.  At  last  he  went  away  shouting  that 
they  would  hear  of  him.  He  returned  to  his  home,  took  his  gun 
and  said  to  his  neighbour:  "Ah,  your  maire  !  I  shall  settle  him 
now."  Then  he  returned  to  the  inn,  hid  in  a  window  niche, 
and,  waiting  for  a  propitious  moment,  fired  upon  the  maire. 

If  we  remember  the  old  drinking  habits  of  the  delinquent ; 
if  we  remark  that  instead  of  hating  the  maire,  Durville  ought 
in  reality  to  have  been  grateful  to  this  gentleman,  who,  finding 
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out  some  untrue  statements  of  his  in  the  procea  verhaux,  simply 
points  them  out  to  him  when  he  could  have  had  him  punished  ; 
if  we  take  into  account  the  incessant  threats  which  he  made 
before  everybody,  thus  revealing  the  object  he  had  in  view ; 
also  the  ideas  of  suicide  which  he  had  pronounced  and  the  state 
of  over-excitement  in  which  he  was  found,  then  we  must  indeed 
ask  ourselves  whether  the  alcohol  had  not  caused  cerebral 
lesions  in  this  man,  and  whether  he  had  not  arrived  at  that 
point  where  one  ceases  to  be  a  drunkard  to  become  an  alcoholic 
maniac.  The  jury  understood  that  this  attempt  at  assassination 
was  made  under  peculiar  circumstances,  for  they  rejected  the 
idea  of  premeditation,  and  admitted  extenuating-  circumstances. 
Dur villa  was  condemned  to  ten  years'  hard  labour  at  the  House 
of  Correction,  and  ten  years  of  supervision  by  the  police. 

VII.  Delirium  of  Persecution.  Murder  and  attempt  to 
murder.— In  this  case  the  three  medical  men  charged  with  the 
examination  of  the  mental  state  of  the  accused  could  not  agree, 
and  unfortunately  the  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  end  was 
not  what  we  consider  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  true 
state  of  things.  The  importance  of  the  case,  and  the  divergence 
of  the  opinions  which  were  formed  by  the  experts,  justify  the 
quotations  which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  make.  The  following 
is  the  account  of  the  two  crimes  according  to  the  documents  of 
the  accusation: — "On  September  19,  1876,  Zoe  Moulinos  re- 
turned home  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  coming  from 
the  fields.  Hearing  hasty  footsteps  behind  her,  she  turned  round 
and  found  herself  face  to  face  with  her  cousin  Joseph  Bernard, 
who  at  the  same  moment  fired  a  gun  at  her  almost  at  arms' 
length.  Thence  Bernard  ran  in  all  haste  towards  a  barn  close 
by,  belonging  to  his  aunt,  the  widow  Moulinos.  The  accused 
opened  the  barn  door  violently,  aimed  at  his  aunt,  fired,  and  then 
fled.  He  left  the  country  immediately,  and  was  apprehended  only 
some  time  afterwards."  Beraard  owned  his  double  crime,  and 
declared  that  he  had  obeyed  to  a  thought  of  revenge — being 
tormented  and  persecuted  b}/  his  aunt  and  cousin — and  that  he 
had  fled  from  the  country,  not  to  escape  the  hand  of  justice,  but 
to  get  awav  from  all  the  hate  which  the  two  women  had  borne  him. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  his  examination,  which  can  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  real  condition  of  his  mind  : 

Q.  What  was  the  opinion  which  you  said  you  believed  your 
aimt  and  your  cousin  had  of  you? 

A.  They  wanted  to  force  me  to  sell  my  house,  and  they  set 
Mr.  M and  his  wife  up  against  me.  When  I  was  con- 
demned to  pay  an  indemnity  of  2,000  francs  to  these,  I  heard 
them  say,  "  He  will  be  obliged  to  leave  the  country  ;  he  is  ruined, 
he  will  be  put  in  prison." 
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Q.  But,  before  she  died,  your  aunt  said  that  she  could  not 
understand  the  motive  which  could  have  influenced  you,  and 
your  cousin  declares  that  they  have  never  even  spoken  about 

you? 

A.  Yet  I  have  heard  them  very  well.  Moreover,  when  I 
had  bought  ray  gun,  they  said  that  I  had  not  paid  for  it,  and  that 
it  would  be  taken  away  from  me.  The  gensdarmes  came  and 
searched  my  house. 

Q.  Yes,  of  course,  they  came  and  looked  for  you  after  the 

crime  ? 

A.  No;  I  was  the  object  of  their  searching  visits  before, 
and  I  was  persecuted  by  the  gensdarmes  and  the  gardes. 

Q.  You  speak  of  what  happened  after  the  crime  as  if  it  had 
happened  before? 

A.  Not  at  all;  because  it  was  since  my  affair  of  the  Thar 
that  I  was  persecuted. 

Q.  What  then  was  thi^  affair  of  the  Thar  ? 

A.  I  had  gone  to  the  Thar  to  visit  my  sister,  and  before  I 
went  to  her  house  I  went  to  the  notary  whom  I  had  known  at 
college,  to  get  a  legal  document  for  my  wife,  and  I  heard  him 
distinctly  say  to  his  clerk :  "  Go  and  fetch  the  garde,  and  I  will 
retain  him  here." 

Q.  The  notary  denies  energetically  having  said  anything  of 

the  kind. 

A.  I  heard  him  perfectly  well. 

Q.  You  told  him  then  that  you  were  going  to  see  your 
sister,  and  that  you  would  return  after  a  moment,  and  you  did 
not  return. 

^.  No  ;  after  what  the  notary  had  said  I  left.  When  I  got 
to  the  island,  as  I  heard  them  say  behind  me  that  the  gensdarmes 
were  following  me,  I  got  across  the  river  Sorgues  as  well  as  I 
could.  Wlien  I  reached  the  other  bank  I  saw  a  gendarme  near 
the  river's  edge,  and  so  I  crossed  it  again.  Further  on  I  heard 
them  say  that  the  roads  were  guarded  by  the  gensdarmes  and 
that  I  would  be  arrested.  A  woman  said  to  a  labourer  :  "  That 
is  the  man  from  Venasque,  whom  the  gensdarmes  are  looking  for; 
tell  them  that  he  came  this  way." 

Q.  You  tell  this  story  now,  and  you  place  before  the  crime 
what  really  happened  afterwards. 

A.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not. 

This  language  is  characteristic ;  such  things  are  not  invented 
unless  one  is  well  versed  in  the  observation  of  the  insane,  and 
the  learned  doctor  of  Montdevergue  was  right  in  affirming  that 
the  culprit  suffered  from  hallucinations  of  the  sight  and  hearing, 
with  monomania  of  persecutions.  Of  the  two  other  experts, 
one  followed  Dr.  Campagne,  while  the  third  one  declared  that 
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Bernard  was  not  insane  and  must  be  held  responsible  for  his 
double  crime.  The  jury  unfortunately  embraced  this  latter 
opinion,  which  then  prevailed,  and  the  accused  was  condemned 
to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

VIII.  Drunkenness.  Murder. — Individuals  j^iven  to  drink- 
ing strong  liquors  are,  at  a  certain  period  of  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion, not  only  subject  to  an  extreme  irritability  which  is  aroused 
by  a  mere  nothing,  but  they  even  often  do  not  become  aware  of 
this  irritability,  and  let  themselves  be  carried  to  violent  actions 
of  which  they  do  not  see  the  consequences.  The  following  is 
a  case  in  point.  The  woman,  Pauline  Prudhomme,  kept  up 
intimate  relations  with  the  man  Paulmier  during  the  month  of 
November,  1876.  Both  gave  way  to  drinking,  and  hence  had  a 
great  many  quarrels.  On  November  17,  Pauline  went  to  the 
wine  shop  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  she  met  her  lover. 
A  dispute  arose  on  a  question  of  money,  and  Paulmier,  striking 
his  mistress,  knocked  her  down  to  the  ground  and  then  kicked 
her  with  his  foot.  She  returned  home,  but  the  drunkard 
followed  her  and  continued  to  beat  her  until  the  neighbours, 
who  were  attracted  by  the  woman's  screams,  interfered  and 
stopped  him.  Paulmier  then  returned  to  the  inn  and  said  that 
he  had  just  administered  "a  good  hiding"  to  the  woman 
Prudhomme,  and  that  he  had  caused  some  swellings  on  her 
forehead  which  would  prevent  her  from  going  out  all  that  day ; 
then,  without  showing  the  least  emotion,  he  went  to  his  work, 
perfectly  unaware  of  having  committed  a  murder.  In  fact,  a 
few  moments  after  he  had  left  her  Pauline  died,  and  the  medical 
man  who  made  the  autopsy  declared  that  she  had  died  from 
strangulation.  Paulmier  appeared  before  the  Assize  Court  of 
the  Seine  accused  of  the  crime  of  murder ,  and  was  acquitted 
on  January  24,  1877. 

IX.  Megalomania.  Theft— 'During  the  last  days  of 
January,  the  Correctional  Tribunal  of  Paris  condemned  to 
thirteen  months'  imprisonment,  in  spite  of  the  defence  re- 
questing a  medico-legal  examination,  the  man  Bertin,  aged 
21  years  and  married.  This  man,  who  cried  like  a  child 
during  the  proceedings,  had  already  been  condemned  for  thefts, 
a  first  time  to  a  month,  and  a  second  time  to  two  months' 
imprisonment.  Bertin  seemed  not  to  be  in  full  possession  of 
all  his  faculties.  He  told  his  wife  that  he  was  professor  at  a  large 
college,  and  left  every  morning  with  a  book  under  his  arm  to 
wander  about  in  the  fields  all  day  long.  The  theft  which 
brought  him  on  the  benches  of  the  police  court  for  the  third 
time  bad  been  committed  at  the  house  of  his  father,  a  door- 
keeper at  Paris.  He  had  gone  to  him  on  January  16,  the 
day  of  the  term,  and  had  taken  away  a.  roll  of  money  containing 
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-more  than  3,000  fr.  He  threw  away  this  money  in  the  most 
senseless  manner  :  thus,  he  invited  the  cabman  who  drove  him 
to  the  station  to  dinner,  and  gave  him  5  fr,  as  a  pourboire  ; 
to  the  man  who  took  care  of  his  portmanteau  he  gave  a  pour- 
boire of  10  fr.  He  invited  to  dinner  everybody  he  met  or  that 
would  accept,  and  paid  for  them  all.  If  we  add  to  these  symp- 
toms that  during  pregnancy  Mdme.  Bertin  had  a  great  grief, 
which  endangered  her  life  and  that  of  her  child,  then  we  have 
a  complete  account  of  the  mental  state  of  the  accused  which 
cannot  leave  many  doubts  in  our  mind  regarding  its  true  nature. 
Were  he  not  so  young  we  would  suspect  in  him  the  commence- 
ment of  paralytic  insanity.  His  actions  indeed  reveal  a  diffuse 
ambitious  delirium,  which  has  certainly  the  character  of  para- 
lytic delirium ;  moreover  we  find  in  him  the  tendency  to  steal 
and  a  great  weakness  of  character.  Whatever  the  case  may  l^e 
the  defence,  in  our  opinion,  was  very  well  advised  to  demand 
from  the  tribunal  a  medico-legal  examination. 

X.  Ddirium  of  Inventors.  Poisoninr/  ivith  Prussic  Acid 
in  a  raihuay  car. — This  is  the  case  of  De  Bouyn,  who  was  tried 
in  February  1 877,  by  the  Assize  Court  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone, 
and  was  condemned  to  twenty  years'  hard  labour.  In  our  opinion 
De  Bouyn  was  demented,  and  we  hope  that  from  this  analysis  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  accused  suffered  from  that  variety  of  mega- 
lomania known  under  the  name  of  "  Delirium  of  Inventors." 

In  the  case  of  De  Bouyn  there  were  hereditary  antecedents 
of  a  pronounced  character :  two  aunts  and  an  uncle  were  insane. 
After  having  passed  through  all  his  classes,  De  Bouyn  began 
studying  mechanics  and  chemistry.  He  was  not  long  before  he 
thought  himself  called  upon  to  make  great  discoveries,  and 
eventually  believed  that  he  had  invented  a  railroad  with 
movable  rails;  a  flying  machine  which  was  to  entirely  transform 
the  art  of  warfare  :  a  peculiar  chemical  composition  which,  when 
projected  from  the  holes  of  a  shield  invented  by  him,  would 
admit  of  suffocating  at  a  distance,  and  without  danger  to  him- 
self, thousands  of  human  beings.  To  all  these  splendid  inven- 
tions he  added  the  one  not  less  beautiful — viz.  that  of  making 
natural  diamonds  by  a  new  process  of  crystallisation.  Entirely 
absorbed  by  his  discoveries,  he  occupied  himself  with  them  day 
and  night,  and  would  not  give  up  his  researches  to  procure  for 
himself  the  means  of  subsistence.  Without  fortune,  he  lived  at 
the  expense  of  a  widow,  his  mistress,  who  was  very  much  taken 
with  him  and  submitted  to  all  his  caprices.  His  rage  for  in- 
vention and  experimentation  was  so  great  that  he  made  this 
woman  sit  upon  eggs  in  a  room  kept  at  a  temperature  of  25°, 
and  did  not  permit  her  to  leave  them  imtil  they  were  hatched. 
This  person  states  that  he  was  6ften  ill,  of  a  very  mild  tempera- 
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ment,  except  when  he  was  opposed  in  anything  relating  to  his 
machines.  He  passed  all  his  time  making  them  and  corre- 
sponding about  them.  He  often  got  out  of  bed  at  night  and 
said  strange  things.  In  1873  he  committed  a  theft,  with  house- 
breaking, at  a  factory.  He  was  examined  by  two  doctors:  by 
Dr.  Castellon,  who  considered  his  responsibility  to  be  mitigated; 
and  by  Dr.  Pontier,  who  declared  him  irresponsible.  This  last 
opinion  was  accepted  by  the  jury,  and  De  Bouyn  was  acquitted. 
Such  was  the  man  who,  finding  himself  alone  in  a  railway  com- 
partment with  a  companion,  killed  the  latter  with  prussic  acid 
while  the  train  was  passing  through  a  tunnel,  and  then  robbed 
him  of  his  purse  and  various  objects.  During  the  progress  of 
the  case  and  the  cross-examination,  De  Bouyn  has  given 
numerous  versions  of  his  crime.  It  is  perfectly  well  established 
that  the  poisoning  was  committed  by  the  accused,  but  we  are 
equally  sure  that  it  was  only  the  outcome  of  his  insanity.  He 
may  have  killed  his  travelling  companion  to  experiment  upon  a 
man  with  regard  to  the  etfect  of  his  destructive  machines,  or  to 
rob  him  of  the  money  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  his 
machines ;  he  has  acted  under  the  influence  of  delirious  con- 
ceptions, communicated  to  him  by  heredity.  The  doctors 
Lachaux  and  Kainpal,  charged  with  the  examination  of  his 
mental  condition,  have  agreed  upon  a  limited  responsibility,  as 
a  consequence,  as  they  said,  of  his  temperament  and  his  heredi- 
tary antecedents.  We  regret  this,  because  we  believe  that  in 
1873  Dr.  Pontier  was  right,  when  he  declared  De  Bouyn  de- 
mented and  irresponsible ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  after 
his  acquittal  he  should  not  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  administrative  authorities. 

XI.  Perversion  of  affective  sentiments.  Murder  of  a  child 
by  its  mother. — Is  there  a  form  of  mental  alienation  in  which 
the  most  prominent  symptom — the  only  one  which  strikes  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  observation  of  the  insane — is  the 
perversion  of  affective  sentiments  ?  Certainly  yes.  No  doubt 
a  specialist,  who  could  study  the  patient  closely,  follow  him 
about  all  day,  would  succeed  at  last  in  finding  out  wrong  ideas, 
intellectual  oppression,  and,  from  time  to  time,  real  paroxysms 
of  agitation  which,  as  they  are  often  short,  would  require  an 
experienced  eye  for  their  detection ;  but  all  these  pathological 
peculiarities  would  be  passed  unnoticed  by  persons  inexpe- 
rienced in  psychiatric  studies,  and  what  would  strike  them  would 
be  that  they  would  think  themselves  not  in  the  presence  of  an 
insane  person,  but  of  a  monster  :  this  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  perversion  of  afiective  sentiments.  Was  Madame  Vilmont, 
who  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  at  Tours,  on  March  9, 
1877,  an  insane  per.sou  of  this  category?     We  cannot  be  quite 
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certain  about  it,  for  the  information  which  we  have  gained  from 
the  law  journals  does  not  seem  to  ns  to  be  sufficient  to  form  a 
positive  opinion.  Anyhow,  the  crime  this  lady  committed  upon 
her  only  child  was  perpetrated  under  such  odious  conditions, 
and  the  character  of  the  accused  is  so  extremely  opposite  to  all 
that  is  natural,  that  it  would  perhaps  have  been  prudent  to 
have  her  examined  by  specialists. 

In  the  night  from  January  21  to  22,  Alexandre  Vilmonty 
aged  four  years  and  a  half,  succumbed  to  the  bad  treatment  he 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  his  mother  for  the  last  six  months. 
Up  to  the  age  of  four  he  had  been  brought  up  by  his  grand- 
mother on  his  mother's  side.  Every  day  his  mother  beat  him, 
now  with  a  stick,  now  with  a  rod,  and  with  his  father's  boot- 
jack. The  poor  child  had  at  last  got  so  far  that  when  his 
mother  asked  him  whether  he  had  had  enough  he  replied  :  "  Yes, 
mamma,"  and  thanked  her.  He  was  almost  continually  locked 
up  and  left  alone  when  his  parents  left  their  home,  even  for 
many  long  hours  together ;  and  if  it  happened  that  he  dirtied 
himself  under  such  circumstances,  his  mother  would,  in  mid- 
winter, plunge  him  into  cold  water  and  brush  him  with  a  scrub- 
bing brush.  On  one  day  she  even  put  excrements  into  his 
mouth  and  asked  him  whether  he  liked  it.  The  body  of  the 
deceased  child  was  full  of  contusions.  It  was  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  Dr.  Danner,  who  counted  more  than  one  hundred 
wounds ;  one  side  was  broken,  on  one  of  the  toes  an  ulcer 
admitted  of  the  bare  bone  being  seen,  yet,  in  spite  of  this  pain- 
ful woimd,  the  mother  obliged  the  child  to  walk  for  several 
hours  every  Sunday.  At  last  death,  which  so  many  sufferings 
would  necessarily  have  induced  in  a  short  time,  had  been 
brought  about  by  a  congestion  produced  in  consequence  of  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  a  stick. 

The  mother  who  thus  killed  her  only  son  by  a  cruel  martyr- 
dom of  six  months,  had  no  serious  motive  for  doing  so  ;  but 
ever  since  the  age  of  puberty  she  had  presented  signs  of  a  pro- 
found perversion  of  the  affective  sentiments.  An  orphan,  she 
had  been  tenderly  brought  up  by  her  grandmother,  and  she 
took  a  delight  in  tormenting  her  to  such  a  degree  that  in  tlie 
district  a  rumour  got  about  that  by  her  caprices  and  brutality 
she  had  shortened  her  days.  Married,  she  tortiued  her  husband, 
who  was  several  times  obliged  to  leave  her,  and  at  the  age  of 
hardly  twenty-six  years,  she  murdered  her  child  in  the  manner 
described.  Would  a  well-conducted  medico-legal  examination 
not  have  cleared  up  this  mystery  ? 

The  jury  shrank  from  the  odious  nature  of  such  conduct. 
They  admitted  extenuating  circumstances,  and  Madame  Vilmont 
was  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  life. 
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A  careful  consideration  of  all  the  cases  cited  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  will  indubitably  suggest  the  propriety  of  entirely 
recasting  the  laws  under  which  irresponsible  criminals  are 
wont  to  be  treated.  In  France,  more  commonly  than  in 
England,  all  the  factors  tending  to  the  commission  of  crime 
are  attentively  weighed,  and,  as  a  result,  to  the  credit, 
be  it  said,  of  French  humanity,  it  frequently  follows  that 
certain  penalties  are  not  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  victims  of 
diseased  imaginations.  In  this  country  increasing  importance 
is  being  attached  to  the  question  opened  up  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  and  especially  is  this  due  to  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Guy's  instructive  and  valuable  work  "The  P'actors  of  the 
Unsound  Mind."  At  the  present  time  space  forbids  our  further 
considering  the  subject,  but  we  shall  return  to  it  again  in  as 
complete  and  exhaustive  a  manner  as  possible.     [Ed.  J.  P.  M.] 
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Art.  X.— lord  BEACONSFIELD  VIEWED  PSYCHO- 
LOGICALLY. 

Very  considerable  difficulty  must  always  be  experienced  in 
attempting  to  analyse  the  character  of  any  individual  in  whom, 
at  times,  widely  different  types  of  intellectual  fitness  for  great 
works  have  made  themselves  evident.  The  labour  of  accurately 
apportioning  the  degree  and  importance  of  varying  attributes  of 
mind  is  ever  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  the  danger 
associated  with  the  undertaking  is  of  that  twofold  kind  from 
which  the  object  of  the  attempt,  and  the  one  who  makes 
it,  will  both  be  likely  to  suffer.  Just  as  sympathy  is  en- 
gendered with  efforts  directed  to  personal  exaltation,  so  is 
there  a  possibility  of  diminished  interest  being  excited  on 
behalf  of  those  higher  and  nobler  aspirations  that  are  directed 
towards  attainment  of  wider  benefits  than  can  be  those  of  im- 
mediate advantage  to  the  designer  of  them  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
a  detraction  from  the  best  qualities  the  late  Earl  of  Eeaconstield 
undoubtedly  possessed  in  perfection,  that,  throughout  his  public 
career,  self  was  a  conspicuous  factor  in  his  creed.  Whether  we 
are  justified,  however,  in  regarding  the  proofs  he  has  himself 
adduced  of  this  predominant  feeling  as  an  indication,  as  some 
have  not  failed  to  urge,  of  psycliical  inferiority,  may  be  advanced 
as  a  valid  argument  for  discussion.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
select  any  single  historical  name,  and  to  say  of  its  owner  that  his 
impulses  were  purely  extra-personal;  or  that  even  the  most 
admirable  of  them  had  been  directed  with  the  sole  aim  of 
securing  advantages  for  the  enjoyment  of  others  rather  thau 
himself.  Judged  from  a  standpoint  of  pure  intellectualism, 
Jjord  PJeaconsfield,  no  less  than  any  who  are  worthy  to  rank  with 
him,  commands  the  utmost  liomage  in  our  power  to  bestow,  and 
liomage,  too,  that  is  almost  involuntarily  tendered  on  accoimt  of 
a  disposition  which,  if  not  invariably  self-sacrificing,  was,  at  least, 
at  all  times  patriotic  in  the  most  inclusive  sense  of  the  word. 
Patriotism  was,  in  all  that  he  did  or  said,  a  foremost  consideration 
with  him  ;  his  acts  all  tended  to  the  fulfilment  of  desires  that  had 
for  their  first  aim  the  advancement  and  consolidation  of  national 
greatness ;  and  how,  with  this  fact  before  us,  it  may  be  asked, 
can  we  hesitate  in  bestowing  frank  and  honest  admiration  for 
the  determination  which  slione  out  in  every  attempt  of  liis 
p(jlitical  life?     We  do  not  intend  in  this  place  to  pursue  the 
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consequences  of  any  of  these  efforts,  but  to  view  them  only  as 
indicating  the  lines  on  which  his  active  mind  proceeded,  and  as 
tending  to  show  the  motives  actuating  him.  They  are  suf- 
ficiently a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  render  any  recapitu- 
lation of  them  unnecessary,  but  it  is  worth  while  spending  a  few 
moments  in  striving  to  dissect  the  feelings  and  motives  to  which 
they  were  primarily  due. 

In  pursuing  this  attempt  we  must  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
what  were  the  salient  features  that  marked  the  mental  character 
of  young  Disraeli;  and  forgetting  the  aspersions  that  have  been 
so  plentifully  bestowed  on  him,  it  is  not  impossible  to  gather 
from    his  own  words  a  good  deal    of   enlightenment  on    the 
point.     Ambitious  he  certainly  was,  but  the  ambition  he  dis- 
played may  not  unjustly  be  taken  as  suggestive  of  his  intense 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  temporal  power  as  a  means  towards 
performing  works  of   general  utility.      He    had    a    keen   per- 
ception   of    the    truth    of    this    statement,    and    his    earliest 
achievements  exhibit  him  as   one  possessed  of  the   idea  iuse- 
paiably  connected  with  it.    Moreover,  he  was  speedily  convinced 
that  his  devotion  to  mere  business   pursuits,  however  laudable 
in  themselves,  was  little  calculated  to  advance  the  aims  even 
then  held  in  view  by  him.     Hence  his  speedy  determination   to 
eschew  the  limited  field  he  thus  early  entered  on  for  the  wider 
arena  of  politics;   and  hence,  too,  the  opportunity  for  hastily 
misjudging  his  ruling  motives  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
striven  to  put  a  base  construction   on  his  endeavours.     Except 
in  the  novels  of  young  Benjamin  Disraeli,  we  possess  no  means 
of  estimating  his  thoughts  at  this  period;   but  in  these  works 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  he  was  fired  with  desires  that  ought 
to  exact  an   unfailing   tribute   of  respect.     The  high-flown  ex- 
pressions of  youthful  genius,  it  is  true,  cloak  and  obscure  many 
of  the  nobler  fancies  the  pages  picture  forth,  but   there  is  no 
blindino-  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  high  desirings  are  embodied 
therein."    It  was  the  author's  belief  that  the  world's  work  could 
be  accomplished  through  the  world's  help,  and  this  assistance 
he  resolved  to  gain  in  order  to  fulfil  the  lofty  mission  defined  in 
his  own  mind  for  himself.    The  mode  of  gaining  that  aid  lay  clear 
before  him,  and  that  mode  was  to  command  it.     He  must  have 
seen  the  difficulties  that  beset  his  path — indeed,  we  know  they 
presented  themselves  in  full  force  to  him — but  it  is  honourable 
to   him  that  we  can  now  declare  they  availed  nothing  to  deter 
him  from  opposing  them.     But  though   he   failed  again  and 
again,  and  yet  again,  to  realise  success  at  first,  he  never  quailed 
before  the  appearance  of  impregnability  presented  by  the  ob- 
stacles he  encountered.     Mere  hopes  and  personal  aggrandise- 
ment would  never   have  carried  him   so  far  in  an  apparently 
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hopeless  struggle,  and  though  he  might  perhaps  himself  have 
sanctioned  the  explanation  that  amour  jjro'pre  incited  him  to 
renew  his  efforts,  yet  we  are  able  at  this  time  to  afford  a  more 
exalted  and  a  more  fitting  reason  for  the  continued  battle. 

It  is  undoubtedly  dangerous  to  venture  on  the  ascription  of 
noble  impulses  to  one  who  figures  after  all  as  more  or  less  of  an 
adventurer,  but  the  proceeding  is  eminently  justified  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Beaconsneld.  By  a  multiplicity  of  golden  deeds  he  has 
repeatedly  shown  that  mere  self-desirings  were  never  properly 
attributable  to  him ;  even  in  tliose  positions  where  he  had  most 
the  appearance  of  seeking  his  own  individual  advancement, 
carefid  examination  of  the  motives  guiding  his  conduct  reveals 
that  this  was  the  outcome  of  suggestions  prompted  by  other  than 
personal  aims.  And  so  entirely  throughout  his  life  can  this  be 
said  of  him,  that  it  will  be  profitable  to  inquire  in  what  par- 
ticular his  special  intellectual  constitution  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  result.  As  we  have  hinted,  the  patriotic  sentiment 
largely  influenced  him  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  somewhat  qualify 
the  word  as  here  employed,  that  it  may  include,  outside  and 
beyond  love  of  country  as  being  the  home  of  adoption,  an  ab- 
sorbing desire  also  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  that  country's 
trust  in  an  alien  race.  Moral  consciousness  of  his  position,  and 
inherent  national  desires,  combined  to  make  young  Disraeli  su- 
premely anxious  to  vindicate  at  once  the  claim  of  his  people  to 
respect,  and  his  individual  claim  to  be  the  exponent  of  its 
deserts.  Accepting  this  view  of  his  motive,  we  can  trace  its 
action  on  all  the  notable  performances  of  his  life,  and  everyone 
must  also  adtnire  the  persistence  with  which  he  ever  held  it 
before  him.  The  taint  of  greed  can  have  no  right  of  associa- 
tion with  the  qualities  which  distinguished  him,  nor  have  we 
any  means  of  showing  that  such  an  ill-feeling  ever  animated  his 
endeavours,  either  publicly  or  privately,  to  advance  the  views 
he  entertained.  Thankless  though  the  course  may  be,  and  is, 
to  refute  indefinite  charges  of  this  kind,  the  freedom  with 
which  they  have  from  time  to  time  been  cast  a])road,  calls  for 
some  defence  of  their  object.  In  many  ways  miglit  he  on 
frequent  occasions  have  pandered  to  a  craving  for  temporalities, 
had  it  existed.  Disraeli's  mind,  however,  could  not  bring 
together  two  ideas  so  different  as  are  those  of  mere  personal  gain 
and  national  progress.  In  forwarding  the  one  he  pursued  his 
life's  ambition ;  of  necessity  he  advanced  along  with  it,  and  it 
is  the  triumph  of  his  life  that  we  can  say  of  him  his  own 
glory  was  a  reflection  of  that  shed  through  his  influence  on  the 
country  he  so  devotenly  served. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  was  essentially  a  man  of  extreme  intel- 
lectual activity.     In  some  respects  he  thus  bore  resemblance  to 
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his  illustrious  political  opponent,  the  present  Prime  Minister ; 
but  in  all  that  emanated  from  his  mind  there  was  the  stamp 
of  a  phiiosopliic  spirit  rather  than  the  mark  of  laborious  pro- 
duction, which  distinguishes  the  mental  character  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Even  in  the  most  trivial  utterances  Disraeli  always 
succeeded  in  concealing  a  thought  or  an  idea,  examination  of 
which  repaid  the  time  spent  in  it ;  and  in  his  finished  pictures 
we  all  recognise,  and  unfailingly  admire,  the  skill  and  subtlety 
of  the  man  of  genius,  and  the  philosopher  of  social  life.  In 
his  own  analysis  of  character  and  aims,  such,  for  instance,  as 
are  to  be  found  in  '  Coningsby,'  in  '  Lothair,'  and,  though  less, 
certainly,  perhaps  in  his  last  work,  '  Endymion,'  we  can  discern 
most  easily  the  sympathies  uppermost  in  himself.  Honest 
ambition  he  always  defends,  and  the  higher  the  goal  the  more 
surely  is  the  aspirant  favoured  ;  while  for  the  inferior  spirits  who 
seek  to  ascend  only  to  justify  a  paltry  desire  for  personal 
advancement,  no  denunciation  is  too  strong  or  too  severe. 
Pulitical  opponents  in  the  heat  of  controversy  cannot  be  expected 
to  weigh  the  difference  between  apparent  and  actual  avarice. 
From  this  misfortune  no  one,  possibly,  ever  suffered  more  than 
the  late  Earl ;  but  when  the  heat  of  party  passion  had  subsided, 
and  a  calm  survey  of  the  well-spent  life  was  in  the  power  of  all, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  remember  the  generous  enthusiasm  with 
which  all  parties  alike  united  in  recognition  of  the  dead  man's 
real  worth. 

The  psychologist's  study  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  character  is 
necessarily  confined  to  a  simple  estimate  of  the  powers  he 
possessed,  and  the  way  in  which  their  evolution  was  influenced 
by  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  existence.  The  speciality 
of  these  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  to  a  great  extent 
moulded  by  himself,  and  were  in  many  cases  turned  to  sacrifice 
in  behalf  of  aims  in  the  fulfilment  of  whifh  he  by  no  means  was 
the  first  one  interested,  and  in  seeming  which  nothing  was  left 
to  chance  which  he  conceived  it  in  his  capacity  to  accomplish. 
The  men  whose  autobiographies  make  up  the  history  of  an  age 
are  all  more  or  less  spirits  akin  to  this ;  and  it  is  no  uncertain 
test  of  the  value  of  any  individual  person's  achievements  that  is 
afforded  by  the  immediate  appreciation  in  which  they  are  held. 
In  this  particular  respect  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  not  likely  to 
suffer  by  comparison  with  any  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and 
in  the  one  point  of  absolute  intellectuality  he  can  be  compared 
with  no  one,  since  he  was  himself  incomparable.  Not  that  it  is 
easy  or  perhaps  possible  to  gauge  the  depths  of  his  mentalism, 
60  to  speak,  but  we  can  form  a  fair  estimate  by  admiration,  of 
the  diversified  genius  that  was  at  once  philosopher,  romancist, 
psychologist,  and  politician.      Lord   Beaconsfield  undoubtedly 
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was  a  psychologist  of  a  hioh  order.  Each  one  of  his  works 
exhibits  him  in  this  light :  and  every  character  he  has  drawn  is 
a  careful  study  of  a  type  more  or  less  familiar  to  every  reader. 
Nor  are  the  lessons  taught  by  him  in  any  way  less  than  those  a 
rigid  moralist  would  deem  advisable  in  the  interests  of  common 
weal.  Although  he  is  careful  to  avoid  exaggerations  such  as 
many  lesser  novelists  have  been  guilty  of,  and  which  they  have 
been  led  into  under  the  impression  that  so  only  could  they  hope 
to  point  the  sins  against  which  their  protest  is  raised,  yet 
the  influence  of  Disraeli's  novels  in  forming  the  character 
of  the  young  who  make  a  study  of  them,  is  now  and  will 
always  be  a  potent  factor  in  developing  the  minds  of 
English  youth.  Very  possibly  they,  alone,  might  not  have 
so  powerful  a  force,  but  they  must  ever  possess  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  that  they  are  really  an  exposition  in  more 
or  less  precise  terms  of  the  conditions  and  motives  under  which 
the  life  of  their  author  assumed  its  special  shape.  Apart  from 
their  literary  excellence,  they  have  a  living  interest,  deathless 
as  the  monuments  raised  by  the  genius  ot  him  they  continually 
enshadow,  and,  like  himself,  the  outcome  of  an  age  that  made 
him  while  itself  was  made  by  him. 

In  his  personal  relations  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  especially 
happy.  Homage  he  received  spontaneously;  there  was  no 
occasion  to  exact  it ;  and  the  kindling  story  of  his  defiance  of 
defeat,  his  steady  perseverance  in  pursuit  of  the  end  set 
before  himself,  and  his  ultimate  triumphant  vindication  of 
every  lofty  aspiration  with  which  he  commenced  his  career, 
failed  not  to  attract  to  him  the  devoted  friendship  of  those 
whose  friendship  was  an  act  of  grace.  His  wit  was  of  a  kind 
to  serve  him  well ;  keen,  and  cruel  even,  when  occasion  called 
for  its  employment,  it  was  never  directed  against  the  helpless, 
or  invoked  in  vain  on  behalf  of  deserving  objects.  It  never 
failed  to  hurt;  it  never  hurt  unfairly,  or  in  an  unjust  cause. 
They  can  recall  it  who  suffered  by  it ;  but  even  the  most 
severely  stung  would  probably  now  be  the  first  to  admit  the 
justice  of  the  rebuke  conveyed  by  the  punishment. 

More  exhaustive  memoirs  must  be  consulted  for  the  detailed 
history  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  life ;  we  have  sought  here  only 
to  indicate  a  few  of  the  points  connected  with  his  psychological 
development. 
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Art.  XI.— on    ALBUMINURIA    DURING    PARALYTIC 

INSANITY. 

Dr.  yon  Rabenau,  of  Vienenburg,  Grermany,  recently  published 
some  observations  he  has  made  on  this  subject,  and,  contrary 
to    the   opinion   of   others   who    have    investigated    the    ques- 
tion, arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  albuminuria   is  far  more 
frequent    amongst    paralytic    patients     than    amongst    other 
lunatics.     He    examined  40  different  cases   of  paralysis,    and 
found  albumen  in  the  urine  of  26  of  them.     On  the  other  hand, 
he  examined  the  urine  of  85  other  lunatics,  and  found  albumen 
only    31    times.     At   the    same  time  he   points    out  that  the 
paralytic  patients  were  examined  without  any  choice  or  selection, 
while  with  the  other  patients  the  investigation  was  never  made 
unless  albumen  was  suspected  in  the  urine  from  other  reasons. 
The  observations  were  continued  for  two  years,   and  Dr.  von 
Kabenau  examined  some  15  specimens  of  urine  every  day.     He 
found,  as  a  further  detail,  that  albuminuria  was  most  frequent 
amongst  those  paralytic  patients  who  could  no  longer  pass  urine 
voluntarily  ;    from  these    he  obtained  the  daily  specimens  by 
means  of  the  catheter.     It  was  suggested  to  him  that  catarrh 
of  the   bladder  might  often  cause  the  presence  of  albumen  in 
the  urine ;  and  he  therefore  remarks  that  he  never  examined 
alkaline  urine,  or  siich  as  Avas  of  very  high  specific  gravity.     In 
the  urine  of  patients  suffering  from  epilepsy  Dr.  von  Rabenau 
never   found  albumen,  but  he  owns   that  the   number  of  his 
cases  may   not    have    been   sufficient    for    him  to   form  a  cor- 
rect judgment.      The  conclusion    finally    drawn    from    his    26 
cases   of   albuminuria,    among  40    paralytic   patients,    is    that 
this  disease  must  necessarily  residt  from  cerebral  causes,  and 
must  in  many  cases  be  entirely  independent  of  any  other  illness 
from  which  the  patient  may  suffer.     This  is  the  point  on  which 
Dr.  Richter  (and  also  Dr.  S.  Rabow,  of  Lausanne,  according 
to    a    publication  on  the  urine  of   the  insane,  from   his  pen) 
differs  from    Dr.    von    Rabenau.      We  cannot  do  better   than 
give  a  short  summary  of  the  26  cases  in  question,  to  enable  our 
readers  to  judge   for  themselves.     The  fiist  twelve  of  these  are 
hardly  conclusive  with  regard  to  the  question  at  issue,  as  the 
albumen  in  the  urine  may  have  been  caused  by  other  illnesses; 
the  remaining  ones,  however,  go  far  to  prove  Dr.  von  Rabenau's 
views.     (Wherever  the  temperatures   are  not  given,  they   re- 
mained between  36-0  and  38*0  C.) 
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Case  1. — The  urine  of  the  patient  contained  a  small  quantity 
of  albumen  when  he  first  entered  the  asylum,  but  this  dis- 
appeared rapidly.  He  had  several  paralytic  strokes,  the 
temperature  decreasing  to  33'0.  Later  on  the  patient  had 
pneumonia.  No  further  traces  of  albumen  appeared.  Years 
ago  the  patient  had  suffered  from  nephritis. 

Cases  2  and  3  showed  small  quantities  of  albumen  ;  the 
patients  suffered  from  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Case  4. — Albumen  appeared  in  the  urine  during  an  attack 
of  pneumonia. 

Case  5. — September  13,  1874.  Epileptic  attacks  for  12 
hom-s  ;  no  albumen.  September  1 6.  Traces  of  albumen  ;  tem- 
perature 40'  i ;  slight  cramps  from  time  to  time.  September 
2»  Traces  of  albumen ;  no  fever.  September  26.  No  albu- 
men. 

Case  6. — Never  any  albumen  until  September  22,  1874.  On 
this  date  traces  of  albumen.  The  patient  has  had  a  feeling  of 
intense  numbness  for  the  last  three  days  ;  temperature  40- 1  ; 
lungs  free.  September  23.  No  fever  ;  no  albumen.  October 
5.  Patient  feels  numbed ;  traces  of  albumen ;  temperature 
38.     October  16.  Normal  state. 

Case  7. — Never  any  albumen  until  October  2,  1 873.  Showed 
irregular  symptoms  of  fever,  and  felt  very  poorly  the  last  few 
days ;  temperature  39'9  until  October  28  ;  from  that  day  until 
November  8  no  fever.  From  October  9  imtil  November  8  a 
constant  small  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  Recovered  so 
much  after  November  8  that  he  could  leave  the  asylum  after 
a  short  time.  This  patient  doubtless  suffered  from  some  disease 
of  the  lungs  (lobular  pneumonia  ?),  but  tlie  albumen  remained 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  and  only  began  to  disappear  when 
the  cerebral  complaint  got  better. 

Cases  8  to  12. — Albumen  appeared  only  during  the  last  days 
or  weeks  of  their  lives.  All  tliese  patients  suffered  from  some 
severe  bodily  illness. 

Cases  13  and  14. — During  their  last  days  the  temperature 
sank  to  very  low  readings.  The  urine  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  albumen.  No  somatic  disease  could  be  discovered 
either  during  life  or  after  deatli. 

Case  15. — When  the  patient  entered  the  asylum  he  was  in 
a  state  of  deep  melancholia,  and  for  the  first  few  months  he  gob 
gradually  worse,  both  in  mind  and  body.  Then  he  began  to 
recover,  and  remained  very  much  better  up  to  tlie  end  of  1874. 
While  the  melancholia  lasted  much  albumen  was  present  in  the 
urine,  and  the  quantity  decreased  as  the  patient  got  better. 
Later  on  only  traces  were  apparent  on  two  ditferent  occasions. 
At  the  end  of  3  874  he  had  a  relapse,  the  melancholia  returned, 
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but  no  albumen  appeared.  The  observations  were  unfortunately 
interrupted. 

Cases  16  to  18. — During  the  last  weeks  of  1874  these 
patients  declined  much  in  health,  without  any  apparent  reason. 
Neither  fever  nor  other  bodily  diseases  could  be  detected. 
The  urine,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  always  clear,  now 
showed  traces  of  albumen.  The  patients  were  still  alive  at  the 
end  of  1874. 

Case  19. — Showed  no  albumen  up  to  February  2,  1873. 
The  urine  was  last  examined  on  January  29  ;  attack  of  apoplexy 
on  February  2  ;  no  albumen  on  February  4  ;  traces  of  albumen 
on  February  6.  After  this  no  albumen  until  January  3,  1874; 
another  attack  of  apoplexy ;  much  albumen ;  no  fever.  January  4. 
No  albumen  until  March  23, 1874.  March  23.  Paralytic  stroke, 
and  death  immediately  afterwards  ;  much  albumen  ;  no  fever. 

Case  20. — Never  any  albumen  up  to  October  6,  1873.  Has 
declined  much  in  health  lately.  Traces  of  albumen  on  October 
6.  October  7.  Attack  of  apoplexy ;  temperature  normal.  Octo- 
ber 8.  Traces  of  albumen  in  urine.  October  10.  Large  quantity 
of  albumen;  temperature  34-8  ;  death. 

Case  21. — No  albumen  up  to  May  5,  1873.  Three  days 
ago  an  attack  of  apoplexy.     May  5.   Traces  of  albumen  in  the 

urine. 

Case  22. — No  albumen  up  to  November  1,  1873.  On  this 
day  twitchings  in  the  left  arm,  and  strong  feeling  of  numbness  ; 
traces  of  albumen  ;  no  fever.  November  3.  Sensation  better  ; 
no  twitchings.  No  albumen  up  to  April  29,  1874.  From  that 
date  great  decline  in  health,  accompanied  by  a  constant 
presence  of  more  or  less  albiunen  in  the  urine.  Death  soon 
afterwards. 

Case  23.- — No  albumen  up  to  December  6,  1873.  On  that 
day  feeling  of  numbness,  could  not  stand,  took  no  food,  and  passed 
his  excrements  involuntarily ;  temperature  39*2  ;  lungs  healthy 
much  albumen  in  urine.  December  7.  Temperature  37*5 
much  albumen;  still  very  numbed.  December  8.  Feels  better 
no  albumen  up  to  April  25,  18~4.  April  25,  1874.  Similar 
attack  as  before,  but  without  fever;  but  little  albumen  in 
urine.  April  27.  Same  condition.  April  29.  Traces  of  albu- 
men; very  excited;  7*0  grammes  of  chloral  given  to  him  per 
day.  May  1-12.  Feels  better;  no  albumen;  from  this  time 
oiten  albumen  in  urine,  without  any  apparent  connection  with 
the  cerebral  disease. 

Case  24. — During  April  and  May  1874,  quantities  of  albu- 
men without  any  apparent  reason  ;  after  that  no  albumen  up  to 
June  23.  Paralytic  stroke;  three  hours  after  its  beginning, 
traces  of  albumen.     June  24.  No  albumen. 
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Case  25.— Never  any  albumen  up  to  May  2,  1874.  After 
that  date  up  to  May  8  traces  of  albumen.  May  9.  Para- 
lytic stroke ;  quantity  of  albumen  ;  no  fever.  May  10.  Large 
quantity  of  albumen;  no  fever;  lungs  healthy.  May  12.  N"o 
albumen;  excited  and  noisy.  May  22.  Traces  of  albumen  with- 
out apparent  cause. 

Case  26.— Xo  albumen  up  to  December  27,  1873.  On  that 
date  the  patient  feels  very  numbed  ;  temperature  38*4  ;  he  hardly 
takes  any  heed  of  his  surroundings  ;  phlegmon  in  the  left  arm ; 
much  albumen  in  urine-  December  28.  Temperature  37*3 ; 
formation  of  pus ;  incision ;  much  albumen.  December  29. 
The  wound  looks  well ;  no  fever  and  but  little  albumen.  Up  to 
January  15  the  patient  felt  better;  no  albumen;  then  traces 
for  two  days.  Death  a  little  time  afterwards.  The  post  mortem 
examination  showed  that  both  kidneys  had  changed  to  large 
conglomerations  of  cysts. 

In  Cases  13  to  25,  a  direct  connection  of  the  albuminuria 
with  the  cerebral  disease  can  hardly  be  denied.  In  Case  23  the 
temperature  of  39*2  is  no  doubt  important.  Case  26  is  a 
singular  one.  Dr.  von  Kabenau  owns  that  it  should  have  been 
added  to  the  first  twelve,  where  the  albuminuria  was  complicated 
with  severe  bodily  diseases.  But  he  points  out  that  it  is  also 
admissible  to  look  upon  the  phlegmon  as  a  trophical  disturbance, 
particularly  as  the  mental  state  of  the  patient  at  the  same  time 
got  worse  so  considerably. 
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The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland  report  that  there 
were  under  treatment  on  January  1,  1881,  a  total  number  of 
10,012  patients,  4,692  being  men,  and  5,320  women.  These 
were  distributed  thus  : — In  royal  and  district  asylums,  5,920 ; 
in  private  asylums,  157  ;  in  parochial  asylums,  1,342  ;  in  lunatic 
wards  of  poorhouses,  714;  and  in  private  dwellings  1,629.  In  the 
lunatic  department  of  the  general  prison,  Perth,  there  were  55 
inmates;  and  in  training  schools,  195  insane  persons.  Out  of 
these,  excluding  the  55  state  lunatics  in  the  Perth  prison,  8,312 
were  pauper  patients,  1,645  only  being  private  ones;  audit 
may  be  noticed  tliat  the  number  of  patients  registered  as  being 
in  private  asylums  is  only  157,  whereas  no  less  than  1,629  are 
put  down  as  located  in  private  dwellings.  An  increase  among 
this  class  of  patients,  too,  is  recorded  to  the  number  of  106, 
101  being  paupers,  and  5  only  private  or  non-pauper  patients. 
In  explanation  of  the  small  proportion,  157  of  patients  in 
private  asylums,  it  may  be  explained  that  no  pauper  patient 
is  provided  for  in  these  institutions,  and,  in  addition,  the 
Scotch  system  encourages  a  "  boarding-out "  plan,  whereby 
such  patients  as  would  in  this  country  come  into  private 
asylums  are  cared  for  in  private  dwelling-houses,  either  by 
friends  or  by  persons  pecuniarily  interested  in  their  welfare. 
These  patients  are  consequently  of  two  classes,  and  of  the  total 
of  1,629,  113  rank  as  private,  and  1,516  as  paupers.  Of  the 
whole  number  placed  in  private  dwellings,  29  were  in  houses 
possessed  of  special  licences.  The  Commissioners  explain  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  a  non-pauper  insane  person 
comes  under  their  supervision  are  : 

(1)  If  he  is  hoarded  in  a  private  house  for  profit,  and  suffers 
from  mental  disorder  of  confirmed  character. 

(2)  If,  whether  kept  for  profit  or  not,  he  has  been  insane 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  is  subject  to  compulsory  confinement 
to  the  house,  to  restraint  or  coercion  of  any  kind,  or  to  harsh 
and  cruel  treatment. 

(3)  If  he  possesses  property  which  has  been  placed  under 
curatory  by  the  Court  of  Session. 

A  large  number  of  private  patients  living  in  family,  who 
are  neither  kept  for  profit  nor  restrained  nor  cruelly  used, 
are,  they  continue,  thus  beyond  their  jurisdiction.  Even  a 
patient  who  is  kept  for  profit  does  not  require  to  be  reported,  if 
it  is  certified  by  a  registered  medical  practitioner  that  he  is 
afflicted  with  a   malady  which  is  not  confirmed,  and  that  it  is 
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expedieut  to  place  him  for  a  temporary  residence,  not  exceeding 
six  months,  in  the  house  in  which  he  is  so  kept. 

Although  they  do  not  regard  it  as  desirable  that  any  class 
of  persons  should  be  brought  under  official  supervision  unless 
such  supervision  appears  to  be  necessary  to  guard  against  abuse, 
they  regard  the  systematic  visitation  of  patients  in  private 
dwellings  as  a  duty  of  great  importance  in  all  cases  where  the 
statute  requires  the  supervision  of  the  Board  to  be  exercised. 

Concerning  an  increase  of  101  pauper  patients  in  private 
dwellings  for  1880,  and  which  contrasts  with  the  little  variation 
in  numbers  for  the  preceding  five  years,  the  explanation  is 
offered  that  transfers  from  asylums  to  private  dwellings  have 
far  exceeded  those  to  asylums  from  private  dwellings,  and  also 
that  as  many  as  31  new  cases  in  excess  were  reported  by  the 
inspectors  of  the  poor.  The  Deputy  Commissioners  present 
most  favourable  reports  of  the  conditions  of  patients  in  private 
dwellings  ;  thus  Deputy  Commissioner  Fraser  says  : 

"  The  general  condition  of  the  patients  in  private  dwellings 
appears  to  me  to  be  steadily  improving.  The  recommendations 
and  requirements  of  the  Board,  especially  in  regard  to  lay  and 
medical  supervision,  have,  on  the  whole,  been  most  faithfully 
carried  out,  and  consequently  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
patients  are  better.  It  is  at  present  exceptional  to  find  neglect 
of  supervision,  or  the  omission  of  its  careful  record  in  the  book 
kept  for  the  purpose.  There  is  also  on  the  part  of  the  bulk  of 
parochial  boards  a  willingness  to  give  effect  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  officers  of  the  Board  ;  and  when  new  cases  occur,  the 
standard  of  house  accommodation  and  of  comfort  which  is  pro- 
vided is  generally  such  as  at  once  to  satisfy  the  Board." 

Aud  Deputy  Commissioner  Lawson  reports  that : 

"  The  insane  who  are  resident  in  private  dwellings  and 
specially  licensed  houses  throughout  the  district  assigned  to  me 
were  found  during  my  last  visitation  to  be  so  well  cared  for 
that  only  in  a  few  instances  was  it  necessary  to  make  more 
tlian  merely  casual  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  their 
conditions." 

The  overcrowding  of  asylums  renders  the  necessity  for  a 
boarding-out  arrangement  increasingly  apparent,  and  this  may 
be  taken  to  account  for  the  number  of  such  patients  so  situated 
who  with  us  would  be  provided  for  in  one  or  other  of  the 
private  asylums.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  results 
obtained  by  this  plan  are  favourable,  but  however  much  this 
may  appear  to  be  the  case,  there  cannot  be  expected  that  so 
much  benefit  will  be  derived  by  patients  thus  precariously 
situated,  as  would  follow  were  they  regularly  cared  for  ]iy 
experienced  persons  in  duly  appointed  institutions  for  the 
insane.      Indeed,   the   Commissioners  themselves  acknowledge 
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this,  in  a  measure  ;  and  it  is  significant  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
favourable  repoits  received  by  them  they  are  nevertheless  com- 
pelled to  observe  that  "  there  are  still,  and  perhaps  there  must 
always  be,  cases  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  give  our  sanction 
to  conditions  that  are  not  quite  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of 
patients  under  the  care  of  their  parents  or  other  natural 
guardians,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain  what  we  regard 
as  desirable  to  make  the  patient's  condition  satisfactory,  without 
removing  him  to  other  guardianship,  or  making  some  other 
radical  change  in  the  arrangements  to  which  the  natural 
guardians  will  not  consent." 

On  the  subject  of  private  asylums  the  Commissioners  are 
united  in  commendation  of  the  arrangements  existing  in  them 
for  the  comfort  of  patients  ;  and  in  no  single  instance  is  any 
complaint  uttered  against  either  the  administration  or  the 
buildings.  Special  attention  is  again  drawn  to  the  success 
attending  the  employment  of  lady  attendants  at  Staughton 
Hall  Asylum,  near  Edinburgh.  "  They  are  in  constant  association 
with  the  lady  patients  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  and  they  are 
assisted  by  ordinary  attendants,  acting  more  or  less  as  ladies'  maids, 
and  by  housemaids  and  tablemaids.  The  way  in  which  this  intro- 
duces ordinary  domt-stic  arrangements  and  habits  into  the  life 
of  the  asylum  is  believed  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  patients." 
This  plan  has  also  been  followed  with  success  at  the  White- 
house  Asylum,  where,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  attendants, 
four  lady  companions,  who  do  no  menial  work,  have  charge  of 
the  female  patients. 

Parochial  asylums  and  lunatic  wards  of  workhouses  gene- 
rally are  favourably  noticed  by  the  Commij^sionerSj,  who,  beyond 
suggesting  improvements  in  the  arrangements,  &c.,  find  no 
fault  with  them. 

During  the  year  five  patients  were  admitted  to  the  establish- 
ment for  State  or  criminal  lunatics  at  Perth,  and  two  patients, 
one  male  and  one  female,  were  discharged  recovered  within  the 
same  period.  Four  men  and  one  woman  were  also  sent  away 
not  recovered,  and  four  male  prisoners  died.  On  December 
31,  1880,  there  remained  a  total  of  55  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  following  important  communications  respecting  this 
asylum  have  been  made  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  by  the 
Medical  Commissioners,  and  should  at  any  rate  excite  an  imme- 
diate desire  to  remove  the  abuse  complained  of: 

"  The  chief  defect  in  the  management  of  the  establishment 
continues  to  be  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  extent  of  ground 
devoted  to  the  exercise  and  employment  of  men.  The  mental 
condition  of  many  of  them  might  be  greatly  improved  if  a 
suitable  opportunity  of  employment  were  available  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  this  without  a  considerable  addition  to 
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the  extent  of  land.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  are  in 
a  condition  of  constant  excitement  or  irritability,  which  is 
injurious  both  to  themselves  and  the  other  inmates,  and  which 
would  be  greatly  allayed  by  out-door  occupation.  Many  of  them 
labour  under  forms  of  insanity  which  are  similar  to  those  met 
with  in  ordinary  asylums,  and  which  are  found  comparatively 
free  from  dangerous  violence  and  not  requiring  special  treat- 
ment when  in  such  institutions,  though  in  these  wards  it  is 
found  necessary  to  keep  them  under  frequent  mechanical 
restraint. 

"  It  is  perhaps  impossible,  in  the  present  circum^^tances  of 
the  establishment,  to  avoid  resorting  to  this  extensive  use  of 
mechanical  restraint ;  but  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  in  most 
cases  it  intensifies  the  state  of  irritability  from  which  the 
impulses  to  violence  arise.  The  evil  has  been  frequently  dwelt 
on  in  previous  reports  ;  but  it  is  proper  that  attention  should 
be  again  and  again  drawn  to  it,  in  the  hope  that  steps  may  be 
taken  to  apply  a  remedy.  Ample  elbow-room  and  greater 
facilities  for  industrial  occupation  would  undoubtedly  be  accom- 
panied by  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  most  of  the 
male  inmates." 

In  the  report  dated  10th  Jidy,  1880,  it  is  stated^  that ^"  six 
men  and  two  women  were  found  mechanically  restrained,"  and 
it  is  added  that  "  these  numbers  would  be  immediately  reduced 
if  active  out-door  work  were  more  abundant,  and  if  the  airing 
courts  were  enlarged." 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  in  this  report  to  the  qiiestion 
of  exercise  and  recreation  of  patients  in  asylums,  and  it  is  a 
pleasant  reflection  that  a  much  greater  amount  of  liberty  is 
now  enjoyed  by  the  unhappy  victims  of  mental  disease  than 
used  to  be  the  case.  By  the  extension  of  the  principle  of 
freedom  as  far  as  possible  in  Scotland  three  important  im- 
provements have  been  introduced  into  the  mode  of  treating 
patients,  viz.:  (1)  the  abolition  of  walled  airing-com'ts ;  (2; 
the  disuse  of  locked  doors ;  and  (3)  the  extension  of  the 
practice  of  giving  liberty  on  parole.  The  Commissioners  com- 
ment on  each  of  these  subjects  separately.  Under  the  second 
heading  they  write ;  "  It  is  year  by  year  becoming  more 
clearly  recognised  that  many  advantages  result  from  the  work- 
ing of  the  open-door  system,  and  it  has  now  been  adopted  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  most  of  the  Scotch  asylums.  In  the 
Fife  and  Kinross  Asylum,  which  contains  about  330  inmates, 
only  two  wards,  one  for  20  female  patients  and  one  for  30 
male  patients,  are  kept  locked ;  and  in  the  Barony  Asylum  at 
Lenzie,  which  accommodates  upwards  of  500  patients,  there  is 
free  communication  between  all  the  wards,  as  well  as  free 
egress  from  each  of  them  to  the  general  grounds  of  the  estab- 
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lisbment."  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  system  are  many, 
and  chief  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  removal  of  any 
cause  for  a  patient  to  watch  a  cliance  of  finding  egress  through 
an  incautiously  opened  door,  and  the  consequent  greater 
quietude  of  his  condition  at  all  times.  One  effect  of  the  removal 
of  physical  restrictions  is  described  ,as  stimulation  of  efforts 
to  develop  the  industrial  occupation  of  patients.  The  benefits 
of  healthy  and  moderate  employment  cannot  be  over-estimated 
in  many  instances,  and  although  the  system  is  not  applicable 
in  every  class  of  cases,  yet  sufficient  good  is  achieved  by  it  to 
render  its  general  introduction  of  desirable  attainment.  We 
cannot  give  space  to  a  further  account  of  the  attempts  being 
made  in  this  direction  in  Scotland ;  but  a  reference  to  the 
pages  of  the  Commissioners'  report  in  which  they  are  described 
will  be  well  repaid. 

During  1S80  167  private  patients,  or  27  below  the  average 
for  the  preceding  five  years,  were  discharged  recovered  out  of 
the  total  number  under  treatment;  and  of  paupers  941,  or  80 
above  the  average  for  the  five  years  preceding.  The  following 
table  detailing  the  percentage  of  recoveries  under  each  class  is 
instructive  : 


Classes  of  Establishments 

Kecoveries  per  Cent,  of  Admissions 

1875  to  1879 

1880 

In  royal  and  district  asylums    . 

In  private  asylums  .... 

In  parochial  asylums 

In  lunatic  wards  of  poorhouses 

M. 
36 
40 
33 
11 

F. 

44 
44 
36 
10 

M. 

41 

36 

44 

4 

F. 

41 

38 

37 

8 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  statement  private  and 
pauper  patients  are  not  distinguished  from  one  another.  It 
would  be  necessary  that  this  should  be  done,  and  also  that  the 
effect  of  transfers  should  be  eliminated  from  the  calculations 
before  the  results  obtained  in  the  different  classes  of  establish- 
ments could  be  fully  appreciated. 

Excluding  transfers,  145  private  and  303  pauper  patients 
were  discharged  unrecovered ;  and  the  number  removed  on 
probation  was  87.  Of  these  28  have  been  finally  discharged, 
4  died,  7  remain  in  care  of  friends,  12  have  been  returned  to 
asylums,  and  38  remain  on  probation. 

This  report  is  full  of  interesting  information,  and  is  in  all 
pertaining  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  lunatics  replete  with 
valuable  suggestions.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  devote 
further  space  to  an  examination  of  its  contents. 
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Dr.  Isaac  Eat,  M.D.,  born  January  16th,  1807  ; 
Died  March  31st,  1881. 

Between  Dr.  Isaac  Ray  and  myself  there  has  subsisted  a  most 
intimate  and  cordial  friendship  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Yet  we 
never  met.  The  cherished  tie  was  mutual  respect,  identity  of 
pursuits,  and  appreciation  of  the  qualities  and  objects  of  our 
minds  ;  and  these  strono^  and  earnest  bonds  have  stood  the  test 
and  tear  and  wear  of  half  a  century  of  wide  separation  by  time, 
continents,  and  opinions,  and  now  leave  me  an  aged  mourner 
over  the  last  of  his  early  compeers  and  with  the  same  profound 
respect  and  sentiment  of  attachment  originally  created,  and 
which  was  shared  by  Lord  Cockburn,  then  Attorney- General  of 
England,  for  the  philanthropist  who  had  written  "the  most, 
scientific  treatise  that  th«^  age  had  produced  on  the  subject  of 
insanity  in  relation  to  jurisprudence."  On  my  side  the  intro- 
duction was  effected  by  my  perusal  and  admiration  of  the  work 
thus  characterised,  which  appeared  at  Eastport,  U.S.,  in  1838, 
which  coincided  so  closely  with  the  philosophical  views  which 
I  then  entertained,  advocated  so  lucidly  and  with  such  humanity 
the  condition,  the  capacities,  and  the  practicable  amelioration 
of  the  insane,  and  was  couched  in  a  style  so  pure,  dignified,  and 
thoroughly  Anglican,  that  I  then  ranked  and  still  rank  the  book 
as  among  the  classical  works  in  our  department.  Our  inter- 
course was  sustained  by  correspondence,  but  chiefly  by  the 
interchange  of  our  respective  writings,  and  the  views  and  the 
hopes  and  experience  which  these  contained.  I  journeyed  with 
him  in  all  his  onward  steps  towards  that  elevation  to  which  he 
ultimately  attained.  I  studied  and  conserved  his  principles 
and  propositions,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  offered  me  the  same 
homage  in  becoming  acquainted  with  what  I  did  and  what  I 
aspired  to  do.  I  embraced  or  anticipated  his  views  on  thp 
"  Legal  Consequences  of  Mental  Deficiency  "  both  as  they  were 
propounded  judicially  and  philanthropically.  I  advanced  still 
further,  and  at  a  period  when  such  opinions  were  regarded  as 
heretical,  I  admitted  with  him  the  existence  of  "  Moral  Mania" 
as  cognate  with  other  forms  of  insanity,  and  as  exonerating 
patients  so  affected  from  the  accusation  or  punishment  of  guilt. 
His  perspicuous  illustrations  of  the  "  Duration  and  Curability 
of  Madness,"  "Lucid  Intervals,"  "Simulated  Insanity,"  all  pre- 
sented freshness  and  fulness  to  the  mind  of  the  Anglican  psycho- 
logist. His  observations  on  the  effect  of  insanity  on  evidence 
are,  especially  in   connection    with    several    of   his  subsequent 
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Papers,  still  worthy  of  grave  attention.  Amongst  the  more 
recent  writings  alluded  to  are  many  of  his  essays  composed  and 
published  after  he  had  retired  from  the  public  charge  of  the 
insane,  established  himself  in  Philadelphia,  and  devoted  himself 
either  as  a  student  or  an  expert  to  testify  to  sound  views  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  those  suspected  of  alienation  or  actually 
brought  to  trial.  Amongst  these  may  be  enumerated  "  The  Law 
of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Cases  "  ;  "  The  Trial  of  Kogers  "  ;  "  The 
Insanity  of  Seduced  or  Deserted  Women  "  ;  "  The  Parish  Will 
Case,"  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  a  large  number  of  others  comprehend- 
ing even  a  wider  subject,  and  containing  vast  stores  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  which  had  been  garnered  in  the  most 
fertile  fields,  and  by  the  most  careful  and  conscientious  of  cul- 
tivators. All  these  memoirs  ^ere  written  in  the  purest,  most 
lucid,  and  unprovincial  English  that  has  ever  been  attained 
either  by  a  scientific  or  literary  foreigner.  My  venerated  friend 
lighted  his  path  by  the  lamp  of  religion,  high  morality,  and 
domestic  affection  until  the  very  close  of  life. 

Dr.  Isaac  Ray  was  born  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  January  13, 
1807  ;  he  graduated  at  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1827  ;  in 
1841  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Augusta,  Me.,  where  he  remained  till 
1846,  when  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Butler  Hospital  at  Providence,  R.I.  In  this 
institution,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  under  his 
auspices,  Dr.  Ray  remained  a  laborious  administrator  and 
faithful  student  of  this  great  specialty,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public—  non  sibi  sed  toti — until  the  year  1867,  when,  impelled 
by  considerations  of  health,  he  resigned,  and  removed  to 
Philadelphia.  Since  the  period  of  his  retirement  Dr.  Ray 
has  never  ceased,  even  under  the  infirmities  of  failing  health, 
to  enlighten  his  profession  and  the  community  as  a  scientific 
authority,  a  learned  expert,  and  a  philanthropist. 

The  last  words  written  to  me  by  my  dear  and  valued  cor- 
respondent are  dated  January  11,  1881,  and  conclude  as 
follows  : 

"  If  I  have  made  mistakes,  it  ought  to  be  considered  that 
I  was  a  sort  of  pioneer  in  a  department  of  medical  science 
which  had  been  little  trod  before,  and  really  deserve  commen- 
dation for  having  made  so  few.  I  certainly  drew  attention  to 
the  subject  as  it  never  had  been  done  before,  and  honestly  believe 
that  between  1838  and  1881  some  advance  has  been  made, 
sure  and  stable,  in  the  right  direction. 

"  You  heard  correctly  that  my  health  is  failing.  An  old 
bronchial  complaint,  reinforced  by  an  old  chronic  rheumatism, 
has  sent  me  a  long  way  towards  the  end.     I  am  so  short  of 
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wind,  that  the  slightest  muscular  movement  makes  me  pant, 
and  keeps  me  confined  to  the  house,  oscillating  between  the 
sofa  and  easy  chair.  My  nervous  apparatus  is  also  so  disturbed 
that  all  capacity  for  thinking  has  gone,  or  with  not  more  left 
than  is  suiEcient  for  reading  a  newspaper  or  a  novel.  Gene- 
rally my  hand  is  so  shaky  that  I  am  unable  to  write  beyond  a 
few  minutes,  and  I  am  now  surprised  that  I  have  accomplished 
so  much  as  this.  Of  course  with  such  ailments,  and  with 
74  years  on  my  head,  I  cannot  last  much  longer.  I  am 
rejoiced  that  your  latter  days'  journey  is  attended  with  so  many 
alleviations,  and  trust  they  will  continue  to  the  end. 

"  My  friend  Dr.  Kirkbride,  who  a  year  ago  was  near  unto 
death,  seems  to  be  as  strong  as  ever,  and  has  even  written 
a  book.  But  my  hand  begins  to  tremble,  and  my  brain  to 
swim,  and  so  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  stopping  here  with  so 
much  blank  space  left.  Again  expressing  my  thanks  for  your 
kind  inquiries,  I  remain,"  &c.  &c. 

W.  A.  F.  Browne. 


Aechibald  Billing,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  accom- 
plished physicians  of  this  century,  loved  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  has  at  length,  full  of  years  and  honours,  passed 
away  from  us  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  90,  at  his  house  in  Park 
Lane. 

Dr.  Billing  was  a  nativf;  of  Ireland.  He  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  graduated  at  Oxford.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  in  lisl9  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  Fellow  on  the 
roll.  He  was  the  founder  of  clinical  lectures,  and  the  autlior  of 
First  Frlnciples  of  Medicine,  a  profound  and  original  work  of 
great  value  when  it  was  written,  the  absorbing  study  of  the 
details  of  morbid  anatomy  having  at  that  time  withdrawn  the 
attention  of  pathologists  from  the  recognition  of  general 
truths.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  him  in  private  life 
can  bear  testimony  to  his  kindness  of  heart  and  gentleness  of 
demeanour.  As  a  consultant  he  was  most  honourable,  and 
never  aimed  at  raising  his  own  reputation  at  the  expense  of  a 
brother  practitioner. 

Dr.  ]5illifig  Vv'as  tall  and  thin,  with  a  very  pale  face  ; 
nevertheless,  he  had  a  remarkably  vigorous  constitution,  and 
until  towards  the  close  of  his  career  made  all  his  professional 
visits  on  horse))ack,  and  might  often  be  seen,  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  cantering  along  Rotten  Row,  accompanied  by  his 
daughters. 
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A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Illus- 
trated with  Lithographs,  Photographs,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty  Woodcuts,  2  vols.  By  James  Eoss,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.  Lond. ;  Assistant  Physician,  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary ;  Consulting-  Physician,  Manchester  Southern 
Hospital.     Churchill,  London,  1881. 

The  progress  of  investigation,  clinical  and  experimental,  tends 
to  make  works  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  become 
speedily  out  of  date.  Even  standard  treatises  are  obsolete  in 
a  few  years.  It  is  not  that  the  older  books  were  inaccurate  in 
their  descriptions  of  disease,  or  were  wrong  in  their  treatment 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  find,  in  old  medical 
literature,  portraitures  of  disease  as  vivid,  as  striking,  and  as 
accurate  as  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  pages  of  our  best 
modern  writers.  The  old  authors  fall  into  desuetude,  not 
because  their  statements  are  inaccurate,  but  because,  since  their 
day,  many  additional  facts  have  been  observed,  interpreted,  and 
embodied  with  our  previous  stock  of  knowledge.  A  ripening- 
experience  has  not  merely  added  new  facts,  but  has  discerned 
the  relations  that  bind  them  together.  And  so  it  happens  tliat 
nervous  diseasf^s  are  now  perhaps  as  well  understood  as  any 
other  disease  whatsoever.  The  changes  in  structure  that  under- 
lie altered  function  have  now  to  a  very  large  extent  been  made 
out ;  and  it  is  now  possible  in  most  cases  to  say,  with  a  close 
approach  to  certainty,  what  is  the  precise  seat  and  nature  of  the 
disease. 

The  work  before'  us  is  a  noteworthy  one,  and  is  sure  to 
become  the  standard  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  possesses  all  the  marks  of  the  highest  merit  in  standard 
works.  It  is  comprehensive ;  it  is  accurate ;  it  is  thoughtful. 
The  style  is  plain,  simple,  and  clear — such  as  befits  both  a 
scientific  subject  and  an  earnest  worker.  The  illustrations  are 
copious ;  many  of  them  are  original ;  most  of  them  will  be 
new  to  English  readers,  while  they  are  all  characterised  by  the 
ease  with  which  they  are  understood  and  by  the  appropriateness 
with  wliich  they  throw  light  on  matters  that  otherwise  would  be 
difficult  of  comprehension. 

Regarding  the  plan  of  the  work  a  few  words  may  be  said. 
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The  fii'st  portion,  occupying  about  two  hundred  and  eiglity  pages, 
treats  of  the  general  pathology  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
includes  an  outline  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  generally.  Chapters  on  etiology,  symptomalology,  the 
elementary  affections  of  the  Sensory,  of  the  JNIotor,  and  of  the 
Nutritive  apparatus  follow;  and  the  general  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
and  treatment  of  nervous  diseases  are  discussed  with  considerable 
fulness.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  Special 
Pathology  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Tlie  divisions  under  which  the  Special  Pathology  is  dealt 
with  are  five :  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system,  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  of 
the  encephalon,  and  lastly  of  the  encephalo-spinal  system. 
A  minute  and  admirable  account  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  each  portion  of  the  nervous  system  precedes  the  descriptions 
of  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  subject  When  thus  examined 
in  the  light  of  physiology,  the  diseases  become  much  more 
intelligible ;  and  we  do  not  know  any  systematic  work  in  which 
anatomy  and  physiology  have  been  kept  so  steadily  in  view 
throughout,  and  in  which  the  application  of  physiology  to 
medicine  has  been  so  fruitful  of  good  results. 

This  work  embodies  the  outcome  of  continental,  as  well  as 
of  home,  neuropathic  research.  Not  merely  is  it  a  credit  to  the 
provincial  school  where  so  much  work  of  merit  has  been  ac- 
complished ;  it  is  an  ornament  to  English  medical  literature. 


Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  especially  in   Women.     By 
S.  Wkiu  Mitchell,  M.D.     London,  Churchill,  1881. 

This  book  cor^sists  of  a  pleasant  series  of  lectures  by  a  distin- 
o-uished  American  physician.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are 
mostly  unusual  or  puzzling  varietit^s  of  nervous  diseases  in 
women,  and  the  mode  uf  treating  them. 

Formerly  no  cases  were  more  unsatisfactory  as  regards 
treatment  than  some  chronic  hysterial  ailments.  The  patients 
were  confirmed  invalids,  the  despair  of  physician  after  physician, 
who  in  turn  had  charge  of  them.  In  most  cases  the  patients 
are  weak,  pallid,  and  flabby.  The  successful  treatment  of 
these  cases  is  accomplished  by  seclusion,  rest,  ma:-sage,  elec- 
tricity, and  full  feeding.  In  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
cases  the  patients  are  sto'.it;  but  not  well  coloured;  though  fat 
they  do  not  look  healthy.  These  cases  require  a  little  modifi- 
cation in  the  foregoing  treatment.  They  must  first  for  a  while 
})e  underfed,  and  then  built  up  afresh    by  over  feeding.     The 
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absolute  rest  enables  the  underfeeding  to  be  carried  out  with 
safety,  while  the  niassage  and  electricity  take  the  place  of 
exercise.  By  these  means  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  many  other 
physicians,  have  had  unprecedented  success  in  the  treatment  of 
these  trying  and  distressing  maladies. 

The  book  is  a  good  and  useful  one  and  will  repay  perusal. 


Rheumatism :  Its  Nature,  its  Pathology,  and  its  Successful 
Treatm,ent.  By  T.  J.  Maclagan,  M.U.  London  :  Picker- 
ing &  Co.     1881. 

This  work,  by  Dr.  Maclagan,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce 
salicylic  acid  as  a  remedy  for  acute  rheumatism,  is  full  of  sug- 
gestive remarks  and  valuable  practical  hints.  His  theory  is 
that  acute  rheumatism  is  the  effect  of  miasma,  and  he  quotes 
Haygarth  who  "thought  that  there  were  several  analogies 
between  an  ague  and  a  rheumatic  fever."  For  the  facts  on 
which  he  bases  his  theory  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Maclagan's  work.  They  are  too  numerous  for  insertion 
here,  as  our  space  is  too  limited  for  their  enumeration.  We  are 
at  issue  with  the  author  as  regards  the  comparative  value  of 
salicylic  acid  and  quinine — he  gives  his  preference  to  the  former 
drug ;  we  think  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  efficacious  remedy, 
given  with  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  held  in  solution  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  gum  arabic. 


American  Journal  of  Insanity.  July,  1881.  Edited  by 
Dr.  J.  P.  Gray,  of  Utica,  N.Y.  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
New  York. 

This  journal  never  disappoints  us.  The  following  remarks  by 
Dr.  Jacob  Weiss  of  Vienna  on  Melancholia  deserve  especial 
notice : 

"  It  has  become  the  custom  to  regard,  as  a  stage  of  melan- 
cholia, conditions  of  stupor  beginning  with  general  depression, 
under  the  name  of  melancholia  cum  stupore,  in  contra- 
distinction to  melancholia  activa  or  agitata.  We  have  elsewhere 
insisted  that  stupor  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  clinical 
phenomena  of  melancholia,  that  the  condition  of  stupor  stands 
in  no  closer  connection  with  melancholia  than  with  any  other 
form  of  psychical  disturbance  ;  and  if  the  systematic  grouping 
of  different  symptoms  is  to  have  any  significance  at  all,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  definite  characters  as  belonging  to  a  definite 
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complexus  of  symptoms.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  if  we 
regard  as  characteristic  the  anxious  and  gloomy  frame  of  mind, 
with  all  its  concomitant  expressions  of  self-reproach  and  ten- 
dency to  suicide,  while  at  the  same  time  we  consider  the  state 
of  total  psychical  and  motor  arrest,  without  spontaneity  whatso- 
ever on  the  part  of  the  patient,  likewise  a  melancholic  condition. 
Depression  and  fretful  self-disparagement,  the  cardinal  symptoms 
of  melancholia,  have  just  as  little  to  do  with  stupor  as  with 
typical  mania.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  there  is  behind 
stupor  a  condition  of  depression  and  anxiety.  Convalescents 
from  stupor  remove  all  doubt  in  regard  to  this  point,  since  they 
aver  that  they  thought  of  nothing  and  were  incapable  of 
thinking,  intimating  that  all  cerebral  activity  is  impossible. 

"  This  is  not  the  case  with  melancholies.  Psychical  processes 
take  place,  if  in  dreary  monotony  of  distressing  ideas.  The 
melancholic  is  never  so  apathetic  and  void  of  all  spontaneity, 
never  so  listless  and  indiiferent  as  the  patient  in  a  state  of 
stupor.  Apart  from  the  intercurrent  stages  of  extreme  excite- 
ment which  frequently  supervene  under  the  influence  of  great 
anxiety,  the  melancholic  always  evinces  a  certain  degree  of 
activity,  a  necessity  to  give  vent  to  his  woes  and  self-depre- 
ciation, which  is  entirely  excluded  by  stupor.  We  may  refer, 
in  this  connection,  to  the  frequent  cases  of  senile  melancholia, 
which  are  diagnostically  obscured  by  stupor  only  in  extremely 
rare  instances,  indeed  almost  never." 

The  whole  of  the  article,  as  well  as  all  the  other  papers,  are 
well  worthy  of  perusal. 


The  Medical  Record,  a  weekly  journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.     New  York.     July  30,  1881. 

We  regret  to  find  the  following  statement,  made  by  the  editor, 
in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Cyples's  work,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Process 
of  Human  Experience  "  :—  "  It  is  undoubtedly  the  tendency  of 
scientific  studies  to  incline  the  mind  toward  materialism."  We 
beg  to  protest  most  decidedly  against  this  assertion.  A  smat- 
tering of  science  no  doubt  "  puffeth  up,"  and  makes  "  the  fool  " 
say  ""  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God."  It  is  far  otherwise  with  our 
deepest  philosophic  and  scientific  thinkers,  e.g.  Bacon,  Newton 
Bradley,  Pascal,  Barrow,  Whewell,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Faraday,  Brewster,  &c.  &c.  These  men  "  looked  from  Nature 
up  to  Nature's  God."  We  would  remind  the  writer  of  Lord 
Bacon's  celebrated  aphorism  : — "  A  little  philosophy  inclineth 
men's  minds  to  Atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth 
men's  minds  to  religion." 

PART   II.      VOL.   VII.      NEW  SERIES.  X  ' 
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The  New  York  Medical  Journal  and  Obstetrical  Review. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Foster.  August,  1881.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

In  this  nutaber  Dr.  H.  H.  Kane  discusses  the  important  question  of 
Habits.  He  is  the  author  of  Drugs  that  enslave.  The  Opium, 
Morphine,  and  Chloral  Habits.  He  contends  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  chloral  habit,  although  it  has  been  denied.  He 
instances  two  cases  of  chloral-taking  which  had  given  rise  to 
habits,  after  there  was  no  furthei  occasion  for  the  use  of  the 
drug.  The  most  interesting  part  of  his  paper  is  that  in  which 
he  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  word  habit.     He  says  : 

«  It  is  a  term  that  is,  at  best,  indefinite,  and  one  that  has 
been  used  by  different  writers  very  loosely.  There  seems  to  be 
no  single  word  in  any  language  that  expresses  precisely  the 
hold  upon  the  system  acquired  by  certain  drugs,  when  taken  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period.  Levenstein  finds  the  term  'morbid 
craving  for  morphia '  best  suited  to  his  imderstanding  of  the 
peculiarities  of  these  cases.  Like  the  word  '  habit,'  however,  it 
does  not  express  the  matter  either  fully  or  clearly. 

"  Of  those  people  who  are  addicted  to  the  continual  use  of 
morphia  and  chloral  there  are  two  classes,  the  division  resting 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  drug  was  first  used.  In  the  one 
class  there  is  a  morbid  appetite  that  may  be  fed  upon  excite- 
ment, alcohol,  absinthe,  quinine,  hashish,  bromide  of  potassium, 
chloral,  or  opium.  It  may  have  for  its  subject  anything,  and 
will  be  classed  according  to  that  upon  which  the  appetite 
becomes  most  fully  fixed.  Given  a  person  with  such  morbid 
propensities,  and  let  him,  either  of  his  own  free  will  or  through 
the  agency  of  another  person,  begin  to  use  any  drug  of  this 
class,  and  he  will  fix  upon  that  drug  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  and 
become  an  habitual  user  of  it.  Once  habituated  to  its  use,  the 
entire  nervous  system  rebels  at  its  withdrawal,  and  the  victim 
to  his  own  morbid  appetite  continues  to  use  the  stimulant  or 
sedative,  as  the  case  may  be,  not  because  the  satisfaction  first 
experienced  continues,  but  because  any  attempt  to  do  without 
the  agent  produces  such  distressing  symptoms  that  the  weak- 
willed  patient  is  compelled  to  resort  to  that  which  he  at  one 
and  the  same  time  loves  and  hates.  Opium  and  morphine,  but 
more  especially  the  latter  when  used  subcutaneously,  seem  to 
stand  first  in  the  list  of  those  substances  that  have  the  power 
to  enslave  persons  of  this  class. 

"  In  the  other  class  there  is  no  morbid  craving  for  any  form 
of  stimulant  or  narcotic,  but  the  long-continued  use  of  the  drug^ 
usually  for  the  relief  of  pain,  produces  a  systemic  state  analogous 
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to  that  existing  in  the  first  class  before  the  drug  was  taken.  In 
the  one  the  drug  ministers  to  a  morbid  craving  already  existing; 
in  the  other  it  establishes  a  necessity  for  continuing  its  use. 
The  objection  to  the  term  '■craving'  in  this  connection  is  that 
it  implies  a  longing  for  something  that  is  expected  to  give 
pleasure,  whereas  to  the  majority  of  habitues  pleasure  becomes 
a  meaningless  word  after  a  short  time,  and  '  inability  to  do 
without '  takes  its  place.  It  is  really  an  hereditary  or  acquired 
involuntary  tendency,  that  through  accident  or  design  becomes 
fixed  upon  a  certain  stimulant  or  narcotic  that  develops, 
increases,  and  perpetuates  the  tendency. 

"  As  an  example  of  the  second  class  of  cases,  we  may  take 
those  persons  who,  having  absolutely  no  desire  or  longing  for 
tobacco,  commence  its  use  simply  because  it  is  the  custom, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  sickens  them  at  first.  Having  continued 
its  use  for  some  time,  they  find  that  they  have  fastened  upon 
themselves  a  habit  that  requires  no  little  will  power  to  shake 
off.  Tobacco  is  the  type  of  those  substances  that  possess  less 
fastening  power  than  morphine.  To  this  class  belong  alcohol, 
chloral,  hemp,  the  bromides,  quinine,  &c.  In  the  case  of  each, 
we  find  persons  who  can  and  do  use  it  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  without  the  establishment  of  that  systemic  state  that 
calls  for  a  repetition  of  the  dose  as  soon  as  the  effect  of  the 
preceding  dose  has  worn  off.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  how- 
ever, does  not  prove  to  us  that  certain  persons,  owing  to  some 
peculiarity  wholly  unknown  to  us,  will  not  under  the  same 
circumstances  become  abject  slaves  to  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued use." 

There  are  also  some  valuable  Psychological  Notes  in  the  same 
number  which  will  interest  all  engaged  in  the  treatment  of 
insanity. 


Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Utica  State 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

The  report  of  the  managers  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  of 
Utica,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1880,  is  an  interesting 
one  in  many  respects.  During  the  twelve  months,  1,088  patients 
were  under  treatment,  468  having  entered  within  the  year,  620 
being  the  number  in  the  institution  at  its  commencement.  Of 
these,  565  were  men,  and  523  women  ;  while  the  discharges 
amounted  to  271  males,  and  203  females.  These  latter  are  ap- 
portioned as  follows:  recovered,  155,  viz.  men,  74,  women,  81 ; 
improved,  66  :  men,  40,  women,  26;  unimproved,  197:  men, 
117,  women,  80;  not  insane,  14  :  men,  13,  women  1  ;  died,  42  : 
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men,  27,  women,  1 5.     Deaths  took  place  in   the  case  of  seven 
patients  within  eleven   days  after  admission,  acute  or  chronic 
disease  being  at  the  date  of  their  entry  well  determined.     To 
these   must    be    added   two   cases    of  suicide,    omitting  which 
and  thirteen  deaths  from  paresis,  the  number  of  instances  of 
what  may  be  termed  preventible  mortality  is  reduced  to  five — a 
small  percentage  on  the  total  number  of  inmates.     These  five 
patients    died :    three    from    meningitis,    one    from    cerebral 
congestion,  and  one  from  acute  pleurisy.     No  case  of  zymotic 
disease    occurred    during   the    year ;    and   the    general   health 
throughout  the  asylum  is  described  as  excellent.     Certainly  the 
results  speak  well  for  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  arrangements, 
in  carrying  out  which  considerable  expense  is  shown  to  have 
been  incurred,  from  the  balance-sheets  included  in  the  repoit. 
It  may  be  that  the  advice  tendered  by  the  superintendent,  and 
followed   in   part  in   the  Utica  asylum,  is  calculated  to  bring 
patients  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  treatment 
in  case  of  illness.     It  certainly   deserves  to  be  noticed.     He 
suggests  the  construction  of  a   small  wing  in  connection  with 
the  wards,  for  the  especial  care  of  the  sick  ;  and  the  experience 
obtained  on  trial  of  the  plan  on  the  women's  side  of  the  house 
has  been  of  the   most  favourable  kind.     It  is   calculated  that 
such  a  hospital  wing,  with   necessary  bath  and  service  rooms, 
heating  apparatus,    &c.    costs    about  €2,500.      It    offers    very 
fair  prospects  of  being  attended  with  advantages. 

The  important  subject  of  staff  discipline  affords  material 
for  some  apposite  observations  in  this  report,  and  it  appears 
from  it  that  stringent  regulations  are  enforced  in  the  asylum 
to  ensure  the  most  favourable  treatment  of  patients  by  those 
entrusted  with  their  care.  "  Nothing,"  it  is  urged,  "  short  of 
the  highest  discipline  can  secure  that  degree  of  oversight  and 
care  so  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  and  his  restora- 
tion to  health " ;  and  we  may  add  that  the  pages  before  us 
amply  testify  to  the  zeal  and  efficiency,  with  the  duty  of 
superintendence,  in  this  particular  has  been  carried  out.  The 
truth  contained  in  the  following  statements  might,  we  fear, 
be  better  appreciated  in  more  than  one  public  institution  in 
this  country,  to  the  advantage  of  patients,  and  the  success  of 
the  asylum.  "  In  their  daily  intercourse  with  patients,  the 
attendants  are  required  to  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  of 
politeness  that  are  recognised  and  obeyed  in  ordinary  life. 
Indeed,  they  must  extend  to  those  under  their  care  far  more 
than  the  ordinary  consideration  and  kindness  of  humane  society." 
With  experiences  of  the  uncouth,  careless  demeanour  of  state 
asylum  attendants  in  this  country  before  one,  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  understanding  that  this   is  written'  of  officials  in 
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public  asylums  for  the  insane  in  America.  That  it  simply 
defines  what  is,  after  all,  no  more  than  ought  to  obtain,  does 
not  lessen  the  force  of  the  comparison  ;  it  can  only  excite  an 
earnest  wish  that  such  enlightened  rulings  may  quickly  become 
commonly  recognised  in  place  of  the  harsh,  unfeeling  principles 
that  seemingly  guide  the  conduct  of  keepers  in  British  state- 
supported  institutions. 

The  question  of  restraint,  important  in  itself,  doubly  so  in 
its  issues,  is  discussed  at  some  length.  The  managers  of  the 
Utica  Asylum  "  have  not  failed  to  observe  in  some  quarters  a 
disposition  to  create  agitation  upon  questions  which  might  be 
supposed  to  have  long  ago  settled  themselves  in  the  light  of 
experience,  if  experience  is  to  be  allowed  to  settle  any  issue 
that  is  acknowledged  to  rest  upon  a  practical  question  of  fact. 
There  must  be  some  subjects,  however,"  they  continue,  "  upon 
which  experience  proves  the  safest  test  of  practicability  ;  and 
such  a  subject,  we  believe,  is  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane,  and  the  conduct  and  management  of  our  lunatic  asylums. 
The  managers  would  refer  especially  to  the  discussions  that  have 
arisen  among  professional  men  in  the  care  of  asylums  in  regard 
to  the  desirability  of  abolishing  and  dispensing  with  all  forms 
of  mechanical  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  the 
question  whether  various  proposed  substitutes  for  these  things 
are  really  in  the  line  of  advance,  or  rather  form  a  retrograde 
movement  in  dealing  with  this  fearful  malady.  This  discussion, 
carried  on  almost  with  acrimony  by  some  theorists,  is  reflected 
outside  of  the  circle  of  professional  experience,  even  in  the 
ordinary  newspaper  press,  creating  prejudice,  not  to  say  alarm, 
in  the  popular  mind,  and  is  more  or  less  concerned  in  the 
legislative  inquiries  into  the  internal  management  of  the 
public  institutions  that  have  been  prompted  from  time  to  time. 
Feeling,  therefore,  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  managers 
have  requested  the  superintendent  of  this  asylum  to  include  in 
his  annual  report  to  them  a  full  presentation  of  the  present 
status  of  professional  opinion  and  practice  on  this  question, 
whatever  it  be,  fortified  by  such  facts  of  experience  as  may 
throw  light  upon  it  and  furnish  its  justification." 

This  report  of  the  superintendent.  Dr.  John  M.  Gray,  is 
printed  in  full,  and  constitutes  an  admirable  and  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  opinions  held  in  respect  to  restraint  by  a  large 
number  of  eminent  authorities.  It  forms  most  instructive  read- 
ing and  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  author  of  the  paper,  who  is 
thus  enabled  to  put  the  whole  question  in  judicial  form  before 
the  eye  ;  and  not  least  instructive  is  the  final  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrives,  and  which  is  but  a  repetition,  to  the  following 
effect,  of  that  which,  as  he  says,  he  uttered  twenty  years  ago  : 
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"  We  look  upon  restraint  and  seclusion,  directed  and  controlled 
by  a  conscientious  <±nd  intelligent  medical  man,  as  among  the 
valuable  alleviating  and  remedial  agents  in  the  care  and  cure  of 
the  insane.  That  they  are  agreeable  in  their  application  or 
use,  either  to  the  physician  or  patient,  no  one  will  maintain. 
Indeed,  few,  if  any,  medical  prescriptions  are  agreeable.  The 
bitter  and  nauseating  draughts,  the  abstinence  in  diet,  the 
seclusion  of  the  patient  to  the  sick  room,  and  the  exclusion 
therefrom  of  friends,  are  prescriptions  for  the  cure  of  disease,  as 
are  the  knife  and  appliances  of  surgery,  and  they  are  adopted 
and  prescribed  as  such.  The  physician  who  would  not  admin- 
ister the  best  remedy  because  it  miglit  offend  the  taste,  or  the 
surgeon  who  would  not  use  the  knife,  or  other  means,  because 
he  might  thereby  cause  pain  ;  or  the  obstetrician  who  would  lay 
aside,  under  any  such  consideration,  the  remedies  required  in 
critical  cases,  would  be  unworthy  of  the  profession,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public." 

Occupation  for  the  insane  is  considered  at  some  length,  and 
expressions  are  employed  in  accordance  with  the  general 
English  view  that  beneficial  results  are  obtained  from  insistance 
on  a  due  amount  of  labour,  to  be  exacted  from  all  capable  of 
healthy  employment.  There  is  every  indication  indeed,  that 
the  affairs  of  the  asylum  are  conducted  with  the  strictest  regard 
to  the  chief  purpose  for  which  it  exists,  viz.,  the  cure,  and  im- 
provement of  the  mentally  unsound.  The  whole  report  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  in  many  places  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions. 


Sixty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of 
Persons  Deprived  of  the  use  of  their  Reason,  Philadelphia. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Kelief  of  Persons  Deprived  of  the  Use  of 
their  Reason  is  the  somewhat  extended  title  of  a  small  insti- 
tution at  Philadelphia,  managed  by  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  sixty- fourth  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent, 
Dr.  John  C.  Hall,  briefly  details  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  among  the  inmates  under  his  care  during  the  twelve 
months  covered  by  it.  From  it  we  gather  that  one  hundred 
and  thirty  patients  were  treated  in  that  time,  of  which  number 
40 — 17  men  and  23  women — were  new  arrivals.  Thirty-six 
discharges  are  chronicled  ;  of  these  14  were  restored,  six  much 
improved,  three  were  improved,  and  13  were  stationary.  This 
asylum  might,  we  should  imagine,  justly  claim  to  be  the  para- 
dise of  chronic  cases,  judging  from  the  length  of  time  many  of 
the  patients  have  been  resident  therein.     One  of  the  discharged 
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is  said  to  have  been  an  inmate  of  the  asylum  "  about  forty- 
seven  years,"  his  removal  to  a  state  hospital  having  been  ne- 
cessitated in  consequence  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The 
superintendent  cheerfully  explains  that  "  a  large  majority 
of  those  who  are  at  present  inmates  of  the  house  are  chronic 
cases,  in  which  the  hope  of  recovery  is  but  small,"  and  further 
on  he  adds,  "  A  number  of  these  have  been  residents  of  the 
asylum  more  than  thirty  years,  are  now  quite  advanced  in  life, 
and  will  in  all  probability  add  to  our  mortuary  list,  as  similar 
cases  have  in  the  past  year."  This  touching  trustfulness  in  the 
certain  extinction  of  the  aged  chronics,  who  form  the  major  part 
of  those  for  whom  he  is  called  upon  to  care,  oddly  precedes  the 
statement  that  "  The  general  health  of  the  patients  has,  how- 
ever, been  good,  there  having  been  no  epidemic  or  endemic 
disease  prevalent." 

The  following  passage  from  the  report  is  worthy  of  note,  and 
will  probably  be  endorsed  by  all  who  are  widely  familiar  with 
the  prominent  part  played  by  alcohol  in  the  causation  of 
insanity  ; — "  In  considering  the  causes  of  insanity  among  those 
admitted  last  year,  we  find  seven  patients,  four  men  and  three 
women,  whose  disease  was  attributable  directly  to  intemperance. 
I  believe  its  influence  in  the  production  of  insanity  to  be  rather 
understated  than  otherwise.  If  those  cases  could  be  numbered 
in  our  statistical  tables  where  the  indirect  effects  of  this  vice 
can  certainly  be  traced,  the  list  would  be  augmented." 

The  occupation  question  seems  to  excite  the  American 
superintendents  of  asylums  in  a  great  degree ;  and  even  in  the 
little  institution  maintained  by  the  Philadelphian  Quakers,  a 
difficulty  arises  in  respect  to  it  during  the  colder  part  of  the 
year.  The  long  winter  evenings  are  with  difficulty  got  through 
without  the  aid  lent  by  amusements,  and  in  America  these  are 
largely  enlisted  as  a  means  of  expediting  the  passage  of  time. 
In  the  summer  less  trouble  is  met  with  in  this  respect,  and  the 
Philadelphia  asylum  is  well  situated  in  wooded  country,  and 
provided  with  ample  gardens  and  lawns. 

This  report  includes  no  special  details  of  scientific  interest, 
but  is  a  plain,  unpretending  record  of  the  year's  progress. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Kingston,  Ontario,  Asylum  for  1880. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1880,  there  were  under 
treatment  in  the  Kingston  Asylum  491  persons,  of  whom  245 
were  male  and  246  female  patients.  Of  this  number  32  died. 
The  number  of  admissions  in  the  twelve  months  was  68,  31 
being  women.     The  discharges  amounted  to  24,   15  men,  9 
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women ;  in  addition  to  these  two  males  "  eloped."  The  dis- 
charged patients  are  divided  into  probationers  and  permanent. 
Of  the  former  there  were  14,  5  of  whom  were  sent  away  as 
"  recovered  "  and  1  as  "  improved."  Three  others  have  been 
returned  to  the  asylum,  and  5  were  at  the  time  the  report  was 
issued  still  at  large  on  trial.  The  superintendent  explains  that, 
owing  to  sundry  circumstances,  the  institution  under  his  care 
contains  but  few  acute  cases,  the  great  majority  of  the  residents 
being  incurable,  thus  bringing  the  discharges  to  a  very  meagre 
total.  He  makes  the  suggestion  that  were  district  physicians 
to  urge  the  immediate  removal  of  patients  to  the  asylum  while 
their  insanity  is  still  in  the  acute  stage,  much  greater  benefits 
to  them  would  be  the  result.  Among  the  deaths  was  one  of  a 
man  subject  to  severe  epileptic  attacks,  who  succumbed  during 
a  paroxysm  of  unusual  length.  On  post-mortem  examination 
the  skull  was  discovered  very  much  thickened  and  indurated, 
and  in  places  bony  projections  into  the  cavity  were  found. 
Disease  of  the  membranes  existed  also,  but  the  brain  attained 
average  weight  and  development,  and  "  no  disease  could  be 
detected  with  the  naked  eye."  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
expect  that  every  asylum  shall  contribute  pathological  records 
concerning  the  condition  of  those  of  its  patients  who  die  while 
under  treatment,  but  there  are  an  infinity  of  reasons  why  they 
should  be  obtained  whenever  possible.  In  many  of  the  better 
managed  institutions  this  is  now  attempted  as  far  as  possible, 
and  we  may  by  and  bye  be  able  to  look  upon  those  asylums 
whence  such  reports  do  not  emanate,  as  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  The  gross  results  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tions are  valuable  so  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do  not  go  nearly 
far  enough  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  reasonably  felt  by  the  medical 
psychologist  to  know  what  are  the  conditions  set  up  by  the 
diseases  of  insanity.  Only  as  knowledge  of  the  most  perfect 
kind  in  this  direction  is  accumulated,  can  we  hope  to  make  a 
real  advance  in  the  science  of  treatment. 

The  bulk  of  this  report  deals  with  matters  that  will  have 
interest  only  for  the  subscribers  to,  and  governors  of,  the  insti- 
tution in  question ;  but  the  paragraphs  relating  to  winter 
amusements  provided  for  the  inmates  are  noticeable  as  showing 
the  extent  to  which  this  mode  of  providing  for  their  wants  is 
practised  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  in  all 
American  asylums  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of 
afifording  frequent  evening  entertainments  to  the  patients,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  work  seems  to  be  well  and  faithfully  carried  out. 
So  far  as  any  direct  judgment  on  the  advantages  conferred  by 
these  attempts  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  insane  for  a  time 
from  their  pre-occupation,  can  be  formed,  it  must,  of  course,  be 
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drawn  from  a  study  of  the  statistical  returns  provided  in  the 
reports  furnished  from  time  to  time  by  professional  superinten- 
dents, and  comparison  of  them  with  similar  statistics  from  other 
places  where  a  like  plan  of  providing  amusements  is  not  fol- 
lowed out.  We  do  not  propose  to  do  this  here  any  further  than 
to  say  that  any  superiority  of  result  is  apparently  on  the  side  of 
those  who  systematically  pursue  the  former  course  ;  and  with 
American  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  insanity  generally,  it 
is  found  that  much  good  is  obtained  from  frequent  introduction 
of  such  an  element  of  change  as  is  instanced  in  these  enter- 
tainments. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Kingston,  Ontario,  Asylum 
report  under  notice,  inserted  in  the  inspector's  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  institution,  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  necessity 
for  an  arrangement  which  exists  in  all  well-regulated  establish- 
ments in  this  country : 

"  In  previous  minutes  I  have  called  attention  to  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  i-ather  serious  defect  in  the  asylum 
service,  viz.,  the  performance  of  ward  duty  by  the  mechanical 
staff  of  the  asylum.  It  was  quite  evident  that  if  the  carpenter, 
tailor,  gardener,  and  farmer  performed  the  work  required  of 
them  in  a  satisfactory  and  efficient  way,  they  could  not  have 
time  to  look  after  patients  other  than  those  whose  work  they 
were  required  to  direct  and  supervise.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  Medical  Superintendent  was  instructed  to  detach  the 
employes  named  from  the  list  of  attendants  and  require  of 
them  only  the  performance  of  the  work  their  respective  designa- 
tions indicated." 


Annual  Report  for    1880   of  the  Inspector-General   of  the 
Insane,  Neiu  South  Wales. 

The  official  report  of  Dr.  F.  Norton  Manning,  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Insane  for  New  South  Wales,  is  a  document 
from  which  very  much  interesting  and  instructive  information 
is  to  be  obtained.  It  extends  over  forty-four  closely-printed 
pages  of  foolscap,  and  deals  with  the  condition  and  progress, 
during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1880,  of  a  total  of  2,099 
patients,  distributed  through  six  permanent  and  one  temporary 
hospitals,  and  one  licensed  house.  The  number  of  patients 
admitted  for  the  first  time  into  the  hospitals  for  the  insane 
during  the  year  was  267  male  and  145  female,  a  total  of  412  ; 
and  the  readmissions  numbered  28  males  and  30  females,  a 
total  of  58.  The  admissions  and  readmissions  together  were 
470,    being    in    excess    of   those  for   any  previous   year.     The 
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number  of  patients  received  from  other  institutions  for  the 
insane — transferred  under  section  80  of  the  Lunacy  Act — was 
66.     At   the    Licensed  House,    Cook's  Kiver,  5  patients  were 
admitted  for  the  first  time,    1    was   readmitted,  and    9    were 
received    from    other   institutions.     It  thus  appears  that  the 
total  admissions  to  all  the  institutions  was  417,  the  readmissions 
59,  and  the  transfers  75.     The  largest  of  these  institutions,  the 
Paramatta  Free  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  contained,  during  the 
twelve  months,  an  average  number  of  744,  562  males  and  212 
females;    124   patients  were  admitted,  and  41  discharged  re- 
covered ;  while   3  were  absent  on  leave,  and  53  died  in  the 
hospital.     At  the  date  of  the  report  the  number  of  inmates  had 
risen  to    839,    and    complaints   are   made    of   the    insufficient 
accommodation  afforded  by  the  existing  buildings  for  the  large 
number  it  is  found  necessary  to  receive  within  them.     The 
Medical  Superintendent    reports   his    regret    "  that    the    new 
buildings  intended  for  the  comfort  and  reception  of  the  female 
patients  remained  almost  in  the  same  condition  as  they  were 
this  time  last  year.     No  steps  have  been  taken  towards  com- 
pleting them,  and   this  excellent  block  of  buildings  remains 
useless  and  uninhabitable,  whilst  the  female  patients  are  con- 
signed to  such  accommodation  as  is  a  standing  reproach  to  an 
institution  dedicated  to  the  care  and  alleviation  of  the  most 
terrible  forms  of  human  suffering."     This  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  may  well  arouse  the  expostulation  of  the  officials,  on 
whom,  moreover,  must  fall  some  share  of  the  blame  attaching 
to  improper  arrangements,  however  much  they  may  deprecate 
their  existence.     With  the  drawbacks  thus  apparent  it  says  a 
good  deal  for  the  executive,  that  it  is  possible  to  record  a  per- 
centage of  46  recoveries  on  admissions  of  free  patients,  while 
on  all  classes,  the  hospital   receiving   in    addition    a    certain 
number  of  criminal   lunatics,  the  percentage  of  recovered  is 
39'4  on  first  admissions.     Amongst  the  deaths  we  find  one  at 
89  years,  this  patient  having  been  a  resident  in  the  Paramatta 
Hospital  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.     A  male,   aged  72,  died 
after  being  32  years  an  inmate,  and  the  youngest  who  suc- 
cumbed was  26  years  old,  resident  nine  months.     One  patient, 
over    80,    was    discharged   recovered    after    21    days,   and   the 
average  duration  of  residence  was :  of  men,  8  years  9  months ; 
women,  10  years  8  months.     Two  sudden  deaths  from  apoplexy 
occurred,  and  the  whole  49  who  died  are  accounted  for  thus  : — 
cerebral   disease,    31 ;  thoracic  disease,  8,    6  being  classed  as 
pulmonary  consumption  ;  general  debility,  and  old  age,  9  ;  and 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  1.     In  spite  of  the  insufficient  state  of 
the  buildings  referred  to,  the  general  health  of  the  patients  is 
described  as  goOd,  and  a  freedom  from  epidemics  prevailed.     In 
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a  table  showing  the  causes  of  insanity  of  those  admitted  during 
1880  we  find  the  three  highest  numbers  (excluding  the  "  un- 
known," 16)  assigned  to  intemperance,  11;  hereditary  in- 
jBuence,  7  ;  and  ascertained  congenital  defects,  8.  The  question 
of  amusements  has  occupied  considerable  attention,  and  every 
effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  secure  as  much  rational 
recreation  as  possible  to  the  patients  in  the  hospital.  A  large 
theatre  is  provided  in  which  entertainments  and  concerts  are 
given,  and  outdoor  recreation  at  suitable  seasons  is  plentifully 
allowed  and  encouraged.  The  result  is  described  as  being  in 
all  respects  a  good  one  to  the  patients. 

The  next  largest  hospital  in  point  of  numbers  at  the  same 
date,  December  31,  1880,  is  the  institution  at  Grladesville, 
where  during  the  year  a  total  of  988,  or  49G  males  and  492 
females,  were  under  treatment.  247  first  admissions,  and  54 
readmissions  were  registered,  the  discharges  amounting  to  161 
males  and  123  females,  or  284  in  all.  These  are  arranged  by 
the  medical  superintendent  thus:  86  males  and  51  females 
recovered  ;  relieved,  16  males,  17  females  ;  transferred,  21  males, 
32  females  ;  escaped  and  not  recaptured,  2  males  ;  and  died,  36 
males,  23  females,  giving  a  death-rate  on  the  average  number 
resident  of  8'60.  Among  the  causes  of  insanity  in  those  ad- 
mitted, hereditary  influence  accounts  for  30,  intemperance  for 
18,  epilepsy  for  19,  puerperal  state  18,  previous  attacks  47,  and 
in  114  no  cause  could  be  assigned.  Some  attention  is  deserving 
to  the  significant  number  of  47  patients  out  of  311  having  been 
admitted  for  treatment  on  account  of  a  recurrence  of  dangerous 
symptoms,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  suggest  a  reopening  of  the 
subject  of  premature  discharge  so  often  discussed  in  these 
pages.  On  this  point  further  information  is  afforded  in  one  of 
the  general  tables  compiled  by  the  Inspector-General,  who 
records  that  the  total  number  of  readmissions  during  the  year 
at  all  the  hospitals  under  his  supervision  was  58,  54  of  whom 
are  credited  to  Gladesville.  This  yields  a  percentage  of  re- 
admissions to  total  admissions  of  12-39,  but  even  this,  as  the 
Inspector-General  points  out,  compares  favourably  with  the 
numbers  obtaining  in  English  asylums,  the  percentage  in  them 
being  13-62  of  total  entries.  In  this  calculation,  in  both 
instances,  it  should  be  said  that  transfers  are  not  considered. 

The  Hospital  of  Newcastle  held,  on  December  31,  1880, 
228  patients,  124  being  males  and  104  females.  Overcrowding 
here  also  is  seriously  complained  of,  and  writing  on  the  almost 
universal  want  of  space  in  the  hospitals  visited  by  him,  the 
Inspector-General  thus  delivers  himself: 

"  For  the  year  1879  it  was  my  duty  to  report  that  there 
were  263  patients  in  the  public  institutions  in  excess  of  the 
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number  for  whom  there  was  proper  accommodation — such 
accommodation  being  on  the  standard  of  cubic  space  fixed  by 
the  English  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  as  the  lowest  compatible 
with  health.  During  the  year  1880,  the  only  increase  in  the 
amount  of  accommodation  was  offered  by  the  removal  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Newcastle, 
from  quarters  in  the  main  building,  to  a  small  detached 
residence  formerly  occupied  by  the  Police  Magistrate.  This 
gave  space  for  1 7  patients  with  2  nurses,  and  was  occupied  with 
patients  as  soon  as  some  necessary  alterations  and  repairs  could 
be  effected.  Twenty-two  patients  found  accommodation  in 
the  wards  at  Callan  Park,  and  the  remainder  of  the  88  were  at 
the  close  of  the  year  distributed  in  the  already  overcrowded 
dormitories  at  Griadesville,  Paramatta,  and  Newcastle.  Some 
minor  and  necessary  alterations  were  made  during  the  year 
which  slightly  affected  the  accommodation,  and  the  following 
return  shows  this  accommodation  and  the  number  of  patients 
at  the  close  of  the  year  : 

Return  showing  Number  for  whom  there  is  Dokmitory  Accom- 
modation, AND  the  Number  is  Hospitals  for  the  Insane, 
December  31,  1880. 


Number  for  which  there 

Institution 

is  Dormitory 
Accommodation 

Number  m  Hospital  on 
December  31, 1880 

Hospitals  for  the  Insane  : 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Gladesville 

259 

244 

503 

335 

369 

704 

Paramatta  (Free  and  Convict) 

573 

123 

696 

577 

209 

780 

Do.         (Criminal) 

57 

57 

53 

6 

59 

Callan  Park 

141 

141 

129 

129 

Newcastle 

111 

70 

181 

124 

104 

228 

Temporary  Hospital  for  the  Insane : 

Cooma 

Total  Number  in  excess  of  a< 

56 

•• 

56 

64 

64 

1,197 

437 

1,634 

1,276 
1,197 

688 
437 

1,964 
1,634 

scommod 

ation    . 

• 

79 

251 

330 

"  It  is,  I  think,  desirable  to  consider  the  extent  and  the 
character  of  the  existing  accommodation,  both  with  regard  to 
the  steps  which  have  already  been  taken  to  increase  it,  and  to 
those  which  may  be  necessary  in  the  future." 

Then,  after  detailing  the  improvements  in  course  of  con- 
struction, among  which  the  erection  of  wooden  buildings  to 
accommodate  252,  one-third  the  total  number  of  female  patients, 
he  continues  : 

"  The  experiment  of  housing  the  insane  in  wooden  build- 
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ings  has  been  tried  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  Colony  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  such  buildings  can  be  erected  more  cheaply  than  more 
substantial  structures,  and  serve  admirably  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  certain  classes  of  patients.  They  present,  however, 
special  danger  from  their  liability  to  fire,  they  need  frequent 
painting  and  repair,  and  the  experiment  has  not  yet  been  made 
long  enough  to  enable  a  correct  idea  to  be  formed  as  to  its 
ultimate  economy. 

"  Moreover,  the  experiment  has  now  been  carried  to  the 
fullest  extent  compatible  with  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
patients,  and  experience  has  clearly  shown  that  there  are  large 
classes,  especially  the  more  noisy,  dangerous,  and  demonstra- 
tive, and  all  those  in  the  acute  stages  of  the  malady,  who  cannot 
safely  be  placed  in  buildings  of  this  kind.  About  one-third  is 
the  greatest  number  which  can  be  placed  in  wooden  buildings 
without  danger  or  without  imperilling  the  comfort  and  recovery 
of  other  patients." 

The  extent  of  overcrowding  at  the  Newcastle  Hospital 
during  1880  was  very  considerable,  47  patients  being  there  at 
the  end  of  tlie  year  in  excess  of  the  number  for  whom  adequate 
accommodation  could  be  provided.  The  Inspector  reports  of  it 
that — 

"  At  the  close  of  the  year  89  males  and  83  females — a 
total  of  172 — were  imbecile  or  idiotic,  sutFering  from  congenital 
defect,  or  an  arrest  of  intellectual  development,  whilst  the 
remainder  were  dements,  the  intellect  after  development  having 
failed  from  different  forms  of  brain  disease.  No  less  than  30 
males  and  32  females  suffered  from  epileptic  fits,  but  in  several 
cases  in  which  epilepsy  was  present  on  admission  it  had  ceased 
under  care  and  treatment,  but  not  before  it  had  permanently 
affected  the  mental  condition.  The  majority  of  the  patients — 
1 43  in  number — were  under  20  years  of  age. 

"  The  Institution  had  been  quite  free  during  the  year 
from  epidemic  disease,  and  though  measles  were  for  months 
prevalent  in  the  city,  and  several  of  the  attendants'  children 
suffered,  no  patient  was  attacked.  He  attributed  this  result 
largf^ly  to  the  care  exercised  by  the  Superintendent,  and  to  the 
excellent  sanitary  arrangements  of  (he  Hospital.  In  one  case 
a  patient  was  somewhat  thoughtlessly  forwarded  from  another 
Government  institution  only  ten  days  after  recovery  from 
measles,  but  precautions  were  taken  to  isolate  him  after  arrival 
and  to  prevent  any  chance  of  infection." 

The  remaining  hospital  reports  which  are  included,  are 
the  convict  and  criminal  houses  at  Paramatta,  the  Callan  Park 
Hospital   for  males  onl}^    and    containing    129    patients,    the 
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Cooma  temporary  hospital,  and  the  Cook's  River  licensed  house. 
Of  the  temporary  hospital  the  Inspector-Greneral  reports  more 
favourably  than  of  any  other  institution  visited  by  him  in  his 
official  capacity.  He  writes  that  "  the  number  of  patients  in 
this  Hospital  at  the  close  of  1879  was  57,  all  males.  Three 
patients  were  admitted  direct,  and  seven  were  transferred  from 
Gladesville,  making  a  total  of  67  under  care.  Of  these  one,  an 
aged  and  feeble  man,  was  transferred  to  Gladesville,  and  two  died, 
leaving  64  on  December  31,  1880.  The  death-rate  was  lower 
than  at  any  other  institution.  The  cause  of  death  was  epilepsy 
in  one  case  and  pulmonary  consumption  in  the  other." 

At  Darlinghurst  a  reception  house  for  the  insane  is  estab- 
lished, whence  patients  are  drafted  to  permanent  hospitals,  or, 
if  speedy  recovery  ensue  after  their  admission,  they  are  dis- 
charged either  in  the  care  of  friends,  or  to  the  mercy  of  the 
law,  according  to  their  description  as  criminal  or  free  patients. 
The  following  statement,  showing  the  number  of  patients  who 
passed  into  this  reception  house  during  1880,  and  their  ultimate 
disposal  is  interesting : 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Remaining 

3 

1 

4 

Received  .... 

202 

126 

328 

Sent  to  Gladesville   . 

122 

111 

233 

„      Paramatta     . 

2 

.  .■ 

2 

„      Callan  Park 

49 

... 

49 

„      Newcastle     . 

1 

.  ■  • 

1 

,,      Cook's  River 

1 

•  •• 

1 

„      Hyde  Park  Asylum 

... 

1 

1 

„      Police  Court 

1 

... 

1 

Discharged  of  Sound  Mind 

26 

8 

34 

„          to  care  of  Friends 

.  «. 

1 

1 

Died          .... 

1 

2 

3 

Remaining  31st  December,  1880 

2 

4 

6 

The  licensed  house  for  the  insane  at  Cook's  River  is  reported 
on  in  the  highest  terms  by  the  Inspector-Greneral,  and  it 
certainly  appears  as  though  a  much  greater  degree  of  comfort 
was  experienced  there  than  in  the  public  institutions.  During 
1880,  five  patients  were  admitted  for  the  first  time,  one  was 
readmitted,  and  nine  transferred  from  the  hospitals,  which,  with 
133  in  the  house  at  the  end  of  1879,  gives  a  total  under  treat- 
ment of  148.  Of  these  four  recovered,  two  were  discharged 
relieved,  two  transferred,  five  died,  and  on  December  31,  1880, 
there  were  left  resident  135  patients.  The  recoveries  give  the 
very  high  percentage  of  66'66  on  the  admissions,  and  the  deaths 
reach  an  average  of  only  3*79  on  the  average   number  resident. 
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These  results  speak  very  well  indeed  for  the  efficient  manage- 
ment and  excellent  arrangements  of  this  Asybim,  and  this  is 
evidently  acknowledged  by  the  Inspector-General,  who  pointedly 
remarks  that  even  when  his  visits  were  quite  unexpected,  he 
never  failed  to  find  the  patients  well  cared  for  and  comfortable, 
and  everything  in  good  order  in  the  Institution. 

We  have  perused  the  report  of  the  Inspector-Greneral  for  New 
South  Wales  with  very  considerable  interest,  and  while  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  in  it  of  a  need  for  sweeping  changes  in 
the  arrangements  made  on  behalf  of  the  Colonial  insane,  we  can 
notwithstanding  congratulate  the  author  of  the  report  on  the 
conspicuous  care  with  which  his  share  of  the  labour  has  been 
accomplished,  and  also  on  the  admirable  assistance  rendered  to 
him  by  the  various  hospital  medical  superintendents. 


Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  trustees'  report  on  the  operations  of  the  Asylum  under  their 
control  in  Wisconsin,  puts  the  amount  per  head  required  for 
maintenance  of  patients  in  the  institution  at  ^4^,  equivalent 
to  about  17s.  9cZ.  sterling,  per  week.  This  sum  is  somewhat 
in  excess  of  that  which  is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  support  a 
patient  for  the  same  time  in  this  country,  since  a  usual  charge 
of  1 58.  is  made  on  account  of  pauper  patients  transferred  to 
private  institutions.  The  expenditure  on  account  of  buildings 
and  improvements  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  the  trustees 
point  out,  by  the  fact  that  in  this  institution  it  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  have  high  wire  or  wood  fences  such  as  are 
common  in  many  other  places  ;  they  say  these  have  never  been 
required,  considering  it  more  advisable  to  permit  the  fullest 
amount  of  freedom  from  restraint  both  inside  and  outside, 
consistent  with  the  well-being  of  each  individual.  There  exists 
a  growing  tendency  in  this  direction,  on  the  part  of  American 
asylum  officials,  and  the  consequences  attending  the  introduction 
of  greater  freedom  have,  in  all  instances  reported,  been  of  a  bene- 
ficial kind. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent.  Dr.  Walter  Kempster, 
shows  a  total  of  719  patients;  363  male,  and  356  female  patients 
under  treatment  during  the  year  ;  and  under  "  discharged,"  we 
find  42,  male,  22,  females,  20 ;  recovered,  77,  28  men,  43 
women  ;  improved,  77  males,  38  females  ;  unimproved,  39  ; 
and  two  women  sent  away  as  not  being  insane.  Deaths 
numbered  38,  23  being  men,   15   women.     The  ages  of  the  re- 
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covered  patients  varied  from  20  to  80,  and  the  causes  are 
arranged  in  a  table  from  which  it  appears  that  phthisis  is  held 
accoimtable  for  14  of  the  whole,  four  of  them  being  males ; 
chronic  brain  wasting  is  credited  with  three  deaths;  general 
puresis  two  ;  and  acute  meningitis  two.  Here  once  more  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  wish  that  facilities  were  gene- 
rally existent  to  enable  accurate  histological  reports  to  be  made 
on  all  the  cases  of  death  in  asylums;  and,  in  the  case  under 
notice,  if  the  energetic  superintendent  had  spent  on  this  work 
the  time  devoted  in  writing  the  elaborate  psychologico- 
medical  essay  appended  to  his  account  of  the  year's  work,  we 
venture  to  think  a  much  greater  amount  of  permanent  good 
would  have  resulted.  This  lengthy  paper  is  in  many  respects 
excellent  reading,  but  the  views  it  propounds  ought  to  be 
familiar  to  all  well  educated  superintendents.  When  he  deals 
with  more  practical  questions.  Dr.  Kempster  is  more  likely  to 
effect  good  by  suggesting  food  for  general  reflection.  For 
instance,  his  inquiry  into  the  causes  for  a  preponderance  of  cases 
of  dementia  and  melancholia  among  the  admissions  into  the 
asylum.  He  has  been  struck  by  the  continuance  of  this  ex- 
cessive proportion,  even  after  the  exciting  causes  primarily  set 
down  had  been  removed.  After  referring  to  the  numbers  in 
foreign  institutions,  he  adds  : 

"  In  this  hospital  the  percentages  are  as  follows  :  of  those 
admitted  with  the  asthenic  form  of  disease,  as  melancholia  and 
dementia,  there  were  1 7 '11  per  cent,  native  and  22-04  per 
cent,  of  foreign  born,  a  total  proportion  of  .39*15  per  cent,  of  the 
asthenic  (depressed)  type,  against  6*86  per  cent,  of  native,  and 
7*06  per  cent,  of  foreign  born,  or  a  total  of  13"92  per  cent,  of 
the  sthenic.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  those  admitted 
into  the  Northern  Hospital,  with  melancholia  and  dementia,  is 
19*60  per  cent,  greater  than  it  is  in  foreign  hospitals,  having 
only  the  native  born  as  patients,  and  14*03  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  the  eastern  hospitals  where  nationalities  are  more  nearly 
equal  than  they  are  here.  Thus,  in  foreign  institutions  where 
all,  or  nearly  all  of  those  admitted  are  native  born,  there  are 
6*11  per  cent,  more  cases  of  the  asthenic  than  of  the  sthenic 
forms." 

A  table  showing  probable  exciting  causes  in  those  admitted 
into  the  asylum,  gives  "  scrofulosis  "  as  the  cause  in  23  cases ; 
"  intemperance "  in  15;  "subacute  meningitis"  in  14;  here- 
ditary, either  alone,  or  with  other  causes,  15  ;  and  unknown,  34. 
The  total  number  of  admissions  for  the  year  was  1 73,  92  being 
men.  The  total  number  under  treatment  for  the  twelve  months 
reached  719,  303  of  whom  were  males  ;  and  a  series  of  instruc- 
tive  and  carefully  prepared  tables,  relating  to  these  numbers  is 
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appended  to  the  reports  of  the  medical  officer.  This  is  well 
conceived  and  well  executed,  and  exhibits  the  institution  it 
refers  to  as  in  an  excellent  condition,  and  one  on  which  the 
executive  is  to  be  congratulated. 


Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Hospital  for 
Insane,  for  the  year  1880. 

Tke  medical  superintendent  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Hospital  for 
Insane,  reports  that  during  1880  there  were  under  his  care 
453  patients,  of  whom  43  were  discharged  as  recovered,  28  as 
improved,  and  1  as  unimproved,  while  20  died  in  the  institu- 
tion, bringing  the  whole  number  discharged  to  92.  The  death- 
rate  is  given  as  4*4  of  the  whole  number  under  treatment,  and 
on  the  admissions  22*47  ;  the  number  of  new  entries  having  been 
89,  of  whom  no  less  than  twenty-Jive  had  fortnerly  been  inmates, 
viz.,  17  once,  5  twice,  2  three  times,  and  1  four  times;  21  of 
these  readmissions,  it  is  instructive  to  learn,  had  been  dis- 
charged as  recovered,  while  only  one  had  gone  out  "  unim- 
proved," and  only  three  as  "  improved."  Among  the  20  deaths 
is  included  that  of  one  man,  by  suicide,  through  jumping  from 
a  window.  The  superintendent  reports  that  only  20  per  cent, 
of  the  windows  are  guarded,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  so  serious  an 
oversight  may  not  longer  continue  to  facilitate  suicidal  dangers 
on  the  part  of  patients. 

On  the  subject  of  "  recoveries,"  the  superintendent  offers  the 
following  remarks.  We  would  draw  attention  especially  to  the 
lines  we  have  italicised,  they  bear  their  own  suggestive  moral. 

"  The  recovery  rate  has  been  very  favourable  (48*3),  nearly 
fifty  per  cent.,  the  mean  of  all  former  years  being  (43*  1)  forty- 
three  ;  but  less  than  last  year  (54),  fifty-four  per  cent. 

"  Recovered  patients  are  always  discharged  on  trial,  so  that 
we  have  a  satisfactory  report  from  the  friends  as  to  the  recovery 
of  the  patient  before  the  final  discharge.  The  monthly  average 
of  patients  continually  out  on  trial,  for  the  past  year,  has  been 
(12|),  twelve  and  half  persons.  Even  the  two  cases  that  go  to 
swell  the  death-rate,  who  died  from  incidental  causes  when  out 
on  trial,  would  have  appeared  as  recoveries,  if  after  two  months 
tliere  had  been  no  recurrence  of  insanity,  and  this  would  in  all 
probability  have  Ijeen  the  case. 

"  Patients  discharged  as  '  improved,'  are  also  on  trial  for  a 
varying  period  before  their  final  discharge. 

"  Our  recovery  rate  is  mucli  above  the  average  of  other 
insane  asylums  and  liospitals,  because  from   limited  accommo- 
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dation  ;i  pivforeuo  i-  l;  \  u  to  tluii!©  labouring'  under  acute 
diseiise,  such  cases  {iot  this  hospital  is  specially  deisigiunl  for 
tlieir  acct>mnHniation)  are  never  refused  admission. 

**  As  pivviously  stated  (43)  fortv-thioe  cases,  ditVereut  poi- 
sons, have  left  the  hospitnl  so  well  as  to  bo  able  to  till  tlioir 
accustomeii  places  in  >  .    Among  tht<  cho  had 

been  discJuinjtud  a<  I  in  piTmous  yctxni — <?iit5  of  whom 

%mm  eadi  <(*>> '  :  .  *■■  :'••■•.  -■  ^     'jf  thiv  '"'>», 

mnking  in  the  .',.^_^ .;..,'  v ,;..,-;...-  13  .•_•.  ....  -  rom  th^-:  ....;*i 
prr<,yns  in  addition  to  thmr  dischm^gfis  this  j/c\ir.  Thirty-four 
1^34"^  had  never  previously  boon  under  treatment." 

T'  "(.uinont  of  '':io  insane  is  dwelt  on  at  somo  lon;^th  in 
the  i\  jv^i'i,  and  is  intondod  appaivntly  for  the  infonnation  of 
tho  public  in  this  matter.  Wo  have  ix>om  only  for  one  vpiota- 
tion  from  this  p;ut  of  the  paper. 

*'  ^^'e  tivat  our  violent  cases  as  we  would  children.  If  they 
tear  clothes,  we  put  on  vnimeut  too  stronj;-  to  be  torn;  if 
they  strip  themselves,  wo  button  or  tie  the  clothing-  so  that 
it  cannot  In?  undone  by  the  patient.  If  they  pick  the  fiice  or 
scratch  themselves,  wo  sow  up  the  sleeves  of  the  dress  or  jacket 
so  that  the  tii\gei-s  cannot  be  nseii  for  sucli  a  purpose.  If  they 
pound  with  their  hands  so  as  to  hurt  themselves,  or  if  they 
strike  others,  we  mutHe  the  haiuls ;  but  every  patient  w  ho  is 
ph}-sically  able  has  the  frix^  rim  of  the  hall  inside,  and  the 
grounds  outside,  along  with  the  other  patients." 

A  number  of  caivfully  constructed  tables  are  appended  to 
the  Keportj  which  is  generally  well  compiled  and  iustniciive. 
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